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Captain Sentimental and the Baby. 


By EDGAR JEPSON. 


HEN the Transvaal War broke 

out six of us irregulars were 
up in Montsioa’s country re- 
covering cattle stolen from a 
farmer on the northern border 
of Bechuanaland ; and for our 
sins Captain Sentimental himself had come 
in command of us. Despenser had given 
him the name after overhearing him one 
night, when he was on sentry-go, talking 
about women to Captain Warrender, of the 
Mounted Police, whom he had dined. 

Despenser said that he had never heard 
such shrivelling and sulphiurous talk ; it had 
made him feel squeamish—which was very 
hard to believe—and should have blighted 
every woman within ten miles. He gave us 
a few examples of it, and when he said that 
Captain Sentimental was his name, we felt 
that he was right. Before that we had called 
him Captain Satan, sometimes the Devil for 
short, for many reasons, most of them good. 
He was a big black man, the blackest white 
man I ever saw: his skin was white enough 
when he turned his sleeves up ; but his face 
and neck and hands and wrists burned in 
the hot weather to as dark a brown as you 
can imagine; his eyes were black, and his 
hair, moustache, and beard were coal-black. 

For all his blackness he was of a neatness 
that in a campaign or on an expedition was 
truly diabolical: no matter how rough the 
work, or how long it had lasted, you always 
saw him with his hair short, his beard neatly 
clipped to a point, and his hands fit for a 
dinner at Marlborough House ; and Jam, his 
Kaffir boy, would brush at him while he 
smoked his last pipe at night and his first 
pipe in the morning, till he started the day 
with the cleanest uniform and boots in the 
expedition. 

His temper was, if anything, blacker than 
his face: he was for ever bully-ragging us ; 
he hazed us perpetually with hundreds of 
needless little jobs, and called it keeping us 
in condition; he took ten times as much 
care of our horses as he did of us, and told 
He never had a civil word for any- 
one; he never smiled ; and Urquhart, the 


only man who had ever heard his laugh, 
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said that he never wanted to hear it again. 
But after Despenser told Baring, Urquhart, 
and me of his talk about women, we called 
him Captain Sentimental, and grinned at his 
temper. He might grind out the rasping, 
unfair jeers which made the hardest-bitten 
old roustabout in the squadron squirm, at us, 
and we only grinned. We knew all about 
women ; we had been there ourselves, poor 
beggars ! 

But he was a leader. He had the finest 
knack of nursing his command and bringing 
it fitter into action than any other. He 
knew the exact moment when to let us out 
to hit our hardest and when to draw us 
gently out of a tight place. And when we 
did come out, we knew that we had done 
every bit of damage possible. Nothing else 
could have induced a squadron of such 
wastrels to stand his hazing. 

By the last days of October we had 
gathered into our camp, a head or two at a 
time, the stolen cattle, and were feeding 
them up and resting them for the long 
journey south. We had nine prisoners whom 
Captain Sentimental proposed to take back 
with him to civilization, because he said that 
a civilized flogging with the proper cere- 
monies was better reported, and more 
soothing to the tribes, than a flogging ten 
times as severe at the back-end of the world. 

He had been away from us for some days, 
shooting big game with a chief, and his 
absence had not damped our spirits. One 
morning he rode into camp with Jam, just as 
we had finished grooming our horses ; reined 
up before us, and said, dropping cut his 
words one by one as though they were too 
good to waste on such as us, “Scum of the 
world ”—his pretty way of addressing us— 
“the Transvaal and Free State have declared 
war against England !” 

We shouted, and he went on, “I’m 
going to let the trackers try and drive the 
cattle back—not that they can. And I’m 
going to take you to Mafeking. Be smart!” 

We shouted again, rushed to fill our haver- 
sacks and water-bottles, and in five minutes 
were in our saddles and riding slowly south. 
We did not even wait to punish the prisoners, 
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“i'm GOING TO TAKE YOU TO MAFEKING, 


We raged at the pace Captain Sentimental 
set; but there was very little grass, and any 
hard work would surely founder our horses. 


We talked and talked of the war, where 
the fighting would be, what it would be 
like, and how long it would last. By 
noon on the third day we had gone some 
seventy miles, and expected to reach the 
Molopo River next morning, when we 
should find more fodder and, therefore, 
faster going. 

On the day before we had passed two or 
three kraals and found them humming like 
angry beehives. It looked as if trouble was 
brewing ; but the niggers did not go beyond 
yelling at us. About noon we were riding 
up a long, stony ridge, hoping to see beyond 
it a likely shady place for our midday meal, 
when there came over it the sound of rifle- 
shots and yelling. 

“Open order!” shouted Captain Senti- 


BE SMART!” 


mental, and led us at 
a hand-gallop to the 
top of the ridge. 

We looked down 
the farther slope on 
a waggon surrounded 
by a hundred joyful, 
yelling niggers loot- 
ing it. 

“This is the kind 
of devilry I’ve been 
looking for,” Captain 
Sentimental growled, 
savagely. “ Pick your 
men! Six hundred 
yards! Fire!” 

We fired a volley, 
which bowled over 
three or four; the 
others yelled, and 
began to fire at us. 
We knew their shoot- 
ing: they could not 
have hit a liner at 
the distance ; and we 
walked our horses 
quietly down the 
ridge, halting every 
few yards to fire. 
Before we had gone 
a hundred and fifty 
yards we had them 
on the run; we 
quickened our pace 
to a trot, and then 
to a canter that we 
might keep them at 
a comfortable range ; 
and we dotted their line of flight with sprawl- 
ing bodies. As we passed the waggon Captain 
Sentimental called to me to look to it. I 
cantered up to it, the common, well-worn, 
and rather rickety waggon of the small trader, 
and, as I pulled up, heard the wailing of a 
baby. The oxen, out-spanned, were scattered 
over the plain; by a newly-kindled fire lay 
the bodies of the trader and two Kaffir 
drivers, riddled with bullets from a shallow 
donga sixty yards away, where the ambush 
had lain. 

I dismounted and looked into the waggon. 
A glance showed me the body of a woman 
huddled in the far corner, her head half- 
severed from her body, among the folds of a 
roll of bright blue cloth which the niggers 
had unwound ; and across her feet lay a little 
baby, screaming. I climbed into the waggon, 
swearing under my breath, but very fully. It 
smelt like a butcher’s shop in hot weather ; 
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and I wanted to get out of it, quickly. I 
picked up the child and climbed down with 
it. It screamed dismally, wriggling. 

I stood looking about, feeling sick, when 
Captain Sentimental came trotting up with 
the others. “Anyone left alive?” he 
cried. 

“ Only a baby, sir,” I answered. 

He pulled up, looked at me and the child, 
which I was what you would call dandling, 
and burst into a storm of swearing. I stared 
at him, still stupid from the sight under the 
waggon-tent and not understanding. He 
ended with, “ You dunder-headed, bottle- 
nosed baboon! Is that how you hold a 
baby? Support its back!” pitched him- 
self off his horse ; dashed at me; snatched 
it from me ; balanced it somehow on the flat 
of his big hand ; swung it to and fro very 
gently; and in about a minute it had 
stopped screaming and was blinking. We 
looked at one another; anda kind of gasp 
went round. 

He propped the baby on his arm some- 
how ; went and peered under the waggon- 
tent ; and swore. One by one the others did 
the same. Then we stood in an undecided 


group, waiting for him to speak, and the 


baby began to wail. 

He thought a moment, and said, “ Bury 
the man and his wife. Be smart! We may 
have a thousand niggers on our track in an 
hour ; and the sooner we’re out of this the 
better !” 

Despenser found a spade in the forepart 
of the waggon ; Baring and Capell let down 
the back, and lifted the dead woman out. 

Captain Sentimental glanced at her face, 
said “Scotch,” and drew off her wedding- 
ring. They wound a blanket round the 
body and brought it to the place, about 
fifty yards away, where Despenser had 
already broken ground. Captain Sentimental 
climbed into the waggon, and we heard him 
rummaging. 

Digging quickly by turns we soon had a 
grave dug, and lowered the man and woman 
into it. Then, since it was a woman we 
were burying, Despenser—the corner of his 
eye turned uncomfortably back towards the 
waggon, in fear of Captain Sentimental hear- 
ing him—said a prayer and some texts out of 
the Burial Service; we filled up the grave, 
and piled a dozen big stones on it—it took 
three of us to move each. 

We came back to the waggon and found 
Captain Sentimental watching a tin pot full 
of milk on the fire. A small pile of baby 
clothes, little, three-cornered pieces of 
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blanket, a sponge, and a puff-box lay beside 
it, and on them lay the baby, sleeping. 

He looked at us thoughtfully for a 
moment and said, “You may as well be 
useful for once. Take these things, and 
keep them dry, or I'll ask you why they’re 
not.” And he divided the little pile among 
us, two or three pieces to a man. 

While we were stowing them away the 
milk boiled, and he poured it into his water- 
bottle. Then he fastened the tin pot to his 
saddle, rolled the baby in a blanket, and 
mounted, carrying it before him. We rode 
away at a good pace, Jam hanging a couple 
of miles in our rear, Montgomery and 
Urquhart half a mile in front, to look out for 
niggers. We had ridden for an hour when 
the baby began to howl; and we drew up 
nearer to Captain Sentimental to see what 
would happen. He shifted it on to his 
other arm, and it was quiet. Presently it 
began again, and he shifted it back. But 
at the end of another mile, for all his shifting 
it, it was howling steadily, and he bade us 
halt and eat our meal. We dismounted ; 
sat or sprawled twenty yards away from him ; 
and began to chew our biltong, with an eye 
on his doings. 

He poured some milk into the silver cup 
of his flask, set the baby on his left arm, and 
began to feed it with a teaspoon. Plainly 
it was not used to being fed in that way, for 
it howled and choked piteously, and howled 
and choked again. It was dreadful to see 
it choke. Every time he propped it forward, 
and patted its back, swearing; and once, 
turning a raging eye upon us, he growled 
across to us, “ Just likea woman! Senseless 
jades! Here she is in a wild country, and 
never teaches it to drink! Senseless jades, 
all of them !” 

“Yes, sir!” we cried together: it was so 
seldom that he came so far out of his 
sulkiness as to speak to us, that we were 
in a hurry to say the right thing. 

He was a good half-hour feeding it; and 
when he stood up he stamped up and down 
as though it had cramped him, and mopped 
the sweat from his forehead. It fell asleep 
in a few minutes; and we rode on. But 
presently it awoke, and screamed for nearly 
an hour with indigestion ; do what he would 
he could not quiet it, and again and again he 
cursed all women for senseless jades who did 
not teach their children to drink cow’s milk. 
Its wails got on the nerves of Capell and 
Baring, and they dropped a hundred yards 
behind. At last it fell asleep; but in another 
hour it awoke, howling with hunger, and we 
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halted while it was fed. It seemed to choke 
less ; but we had not ridden far before it was 
wailing again with indigestion. 

There was a bright moon; we rode on 
through the night and came down into the 
bed of the Molopo at about ten o’clock. 
There was not much water in the river, and 
what there was was muddy; but by good 
luck we struck a little spring bubbling out of 
the bank and made our fire by it. As soon 
as it burned up Captain Sentimental put a 
big handful of meal into his tin pot, and let 
it boil and boil. Then, when it was half 
boiled away, he strained the liquor from it 
through his handkerchief into his bottle of 
milk. ‘Twice he did it, eating his supper the 


while ; and when he strained in the second 
“There, it'll digest that all 


potful he said: 
right!” 

The order of our watch had been fixed ; 
rolled in our blankets we were drowsing over 
our last pipes, when we were set wide awake 
by the doings of Captain Sentimental. With 
the aid of Jam he made a very fair screen by 
setting up a couple of blankets on sticks ; 
poked the fire to a great blaze; took the 
baby on his knee, and began to change it. 
We sat up and stared at him with the eyes of 
a party of children in a box at a pantomime. 
It was a wonderful sight : plainly enough he 
had the theory of the thing, but not the 
practice ; he had seen it done many times 
but had never done it, for his fingers were all 
thumbs. Yet it was wonderful how gently 
his big hands handled the little, soft body. 
He sponged him all over with hot water out 
of the pot, dried him, powdered him, tied 
him up, and dressed him. And all the while 
his face was anxious and painstaking. The 
child stared at the fire, and let him turn him 
about with never a howl. Then he rolled 
him in a blanket and began to walk up and 
down with him, crooning; I give you my 
word, crooning ! 

It was too much: Baring said, “ Well, 
I'm hanged!” Capell spat viciously into 
the fire; Urquhart and Montgomery buried 
their heads in their blankets and choked; 
Despenser, who was on guard, walked 
quickly away. I got up and went after him. 
He was leaning against a boulder, shaking. 

“Wasn't I right? Wasn’t I right?” he 
said. “Captain Sentimental, by all that’s 
holy !” 

“T’m not sure you're not a blamed fool,” 
I said, trying to work it out in my mind. 

He turned quiet ; and presently he said, 
“Well, I believe you’re right. After all, some 
beast of a woman lost a good thing there,” 
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We went back to the fire and found 
Captain Sentimental rolled in his blanket, 
cuddling the sleeping child to him. 

“ Despenser,” he said, sleepily, “if I stir 
just come and shake me awake. I might 
overlay him.” 

He made but a poor night of it. Three 
times I awoke to find him feeding the child, 
or walking up and down, hushing him to 
sleep ; and all my two hours’ watch he did 
not get twenty minutes’ rest. 

At dawn we breakfasted and rode east, 
keeping along the hills on the southern bank 
of the Molopo. All the while we kept 
dropping back by twos to discuss how 
Captain Sentimental had learned to deal 
with babies. The child’s appetite regulated 
our march: every two hours we halted while 
he was fed. At noon he had another wash 
and change in the warm sun. He took his 
meals now with no more than three chokes, 
and those not bad ones, in each, and he 
wailed very little with indigestion. Capell 
and Montgomery grumbled continually at the 
delay, but out of Captain Sentimental’s hear- 
ing. His nights were very bad, and when- 
ever we halted for our noon rest he would 
fall dead asleep, if the baby would let him. 
But he was happy enough: his face cleared 
of its scowl as he tended the child, and he 
would ride along over smooth ground look- 
ing down at him in a curious, hungry way 
that made us uncomfortable. 

Now and again we got information from 
parties of niggers, or at a farm, but very 
little, and that vague. But at last the day 
came when we should be in Mafeking by 
night, and we rode along very cheerful. In 
the afternoon, when we were some fifteen 
miles away, a faint boom came over the 
hills from the east. At no word of command 
we pulled up our horses, and, looking at one 
another, listened. We heard nothing, and 
were just moving on, when the boom came 
again : we knew it for the report of a big gun. 
But there were no guns in Mafeking of a size 
to be heard at that distance. The town was 
besieged ! 

Jam was sent on a mile ahead, Despenser 
rode half a mile behind him; I rode half a 
mile out on the right flank, Montgomery on 
the left; and we moved forward slowly and 
cautiously. We were three hours going 
seven miles; and all the while the booming 
grew louder. Just before nightfall I saw Jam 
and Despenser coming back to the others 
with three niggers, and rode in to hear the 
news. The town was surrounded and 


being bombarded, 
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We burst into a 
debate as to what we 
had better do—try 
and sneak through 
the Boer lines or 
move down the Free 
State frontier. Sud- 
denly Captain Senti- 
mental cried, “Milk! 
I must have milk! 
I used up the last in 
the bottle, thinking 
we should be in 
Mafeking to-night !” 
And he turned and 
led us south-east. 

The night fell very 
dark ; the moon, in 
its last quarter, would 
not rise for hours ; 
the black veldt 
sucked up the star- 
light. We travelled 
slowly. There was 
more need than ever 
to save our horses, 
for we might be 





chased. 


Except Captain Sentimental, 
we raged at the slowness ; he 


was absorbed in his baby 
and quite happy. Presently we came 
to the end of the fine weather, and 
rode and slept in a_ continuous cold 
rain; the effort to keep the baby dry 
kept Captain Sentimental for ever wet, but 
he showed no sign of discomfort. Twenty 
miles from Vryburg we chanced on the farm 
of an Englishman of the name of Morris, 
and there we learned of Scott’s suicide and 
the occupation of the town by the Boers. 
There was nothing for it but to push on to 
Kimberley. We took twelve hours’ rest ; 
filled up our flasks with whisky; took. as 
much bread as we could carry, trusting to 
the cattle of the disloyal Dutch for meat. 
Captain Sentimental was made happier than 
ever by a small bag of oatmeal—he said 
that oatmeal-water would be far better to 
mix with the baby’s milk than the maize- 
water he had been using; and we set out 
again. Mrs. Morris begged hard to be 
allowed to take charge of the baby till the 
war was over; but Captain Sentimental 
would not hear of it. We were not sorry that 
he refused: we were growing interested in 
the child, and keen on bringing him through. 
We travelled more slowly than ever, mostly 
by night; for the country swarmed with 
parties of Boers; often they were within a 
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mile of us. We awoke one wet and chilly 
dawn ten miles away from Kimberley to find 
a strong investing force between us and the 
town. We lay where we were, in good 
covert, all the day; and at night made 
a long circuit, and tried to get into it from 
the east through Free State Territory. We 
got within four miles of it, and stirred up a 
Boer commando. ‘They chased us a good 
twenty miles east ; and, for all that we had 
kept our horses in good condition, we did 
not shake them off till an hour before dawn. 
Then we turned at right angles to our course, 
and rode slowly due south, breathing our 
horses. But at last we halted on the top of 
a kopje: our horses were done, and we had 
had enough. We ate some food, ravenously ; 
rolled ourselves in our blankets, and went 
to sleep in such shelter as the boulders would 
give us from the pouring rain. 

The sun was setting when Captain Senti- 
mental awoke us ; and we found ourselves in 
a bad case, out of our reckoning in an 
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enemy’s country, with very little food. In 
the clear air, the clearer that it had been 
raining, we could see the smoke of five 
homesteads, the nearest three miles away to 
the south. Captain Sentimental was strangely 
restless, for him, and kept going to look at 
the baby, who was sleeping in its blanket 
under a boulder. It seemed best to stay 
where we were ; we hung up our blankets in 
the level sun-rays, and ate the very little food 
we had left. For an hour after sunset we 
smoked gloomily. Of a sudden there came 
a savage curse from Captain Sentimental. 
“The child’s got a touch of dysentery!” he 
cried, in a curious, trembling voice. 

We jumped up and crowded round him, 
cursing softly. 


“It—it—kills them in three days—unless 


—they’re treated,” he said, and struck us 
silent. 

Despenser found voice first, and said that 
we must ride to the nearest town and find a 
doctor, even though it meant surrendering. 


‘WE TUMBLED PELL-MELL INTO THE BIG KITCHEN.” 
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“Surrender? NotI! I should lose the 
child!” cried Captain Sentimental. “I don’t 
want a doctor! I can treat him myself with 
medicine and warmth, and—and eggs.” 

“ There’s no medicine nearer than a doctor, 
sir ; and no doctor nearer than a town. We 
must surrender,” said Despenser. 

“ And lose the child? Ah, you never had 
a child of your own—or thought you had,” 
groaned Captain Sentimental. “ Besides, 
where’s there a town?” he snapped. And 
he took the child on his knee. 

We said nothing, and presently he said: 
“We will wait an hour, that won’t make any 
difference.” 

We stood about, fidgeting. After a while 
the child broke into short bursts of wailing : 
not the wailing of hunger, which we knew, 
but a different kind. We had to keep 
walking away, kicking at the stones, and 
cursing. 

“It’s like a corkscrew turning in your 
vitals,” said Despenser, and he was right. 

At the end of half an 
hour Captain Sentimental, 
who was bent over the child 
and gnawing at his fingers, 
said, sharply, “Come 
along!” 

We scuttled to our horses, 
gasping with relief, bridled 
them, and were in our 
saddles in half a minute ; 
and he bade Jam lead us 
straight to the nearest 
homestead. We pushed on 
through the darkness, over 
the rough ground as quickly 
as our stumbling horses 
could. But we were nearly 
an hour going that three 
miles. We came to a big, 
low building ; halted fifty 
yards away from it. De- 
spenser held the baby, Jam 
the horses. We crept up 
to within twenty yards of 
the house before the dogs 
barked. At their noise the 
door half-opened, and a 
woman peered out. We 
dashed forward, and tumbled 
pell-mell into the big kitchen 
and living room. An old 
Dutch vrouw, by the fire, 
and two younger ones, by 
the door, frouzy slatterns, 
yelled out at our bursting 
in; then huddled together 
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on the hearth, muttering, “ Das rooineks ! 
Das rooineks!” and staring at us with 
the vicious eyes of trapped wild cats. 
Then there came a howling of frightened 
children from one of the side-rooms, and 
tousled heads, and shining, just-awakened 
eyes at the door of it. 

“You won’t be harmed! Medicine ! 
Have you any medicine ?” cried Captain 
Sentimental, and shouted to Despenser to 
bring the baby. 

The old vrouw growled something in her 
throat, spat on the floor, and turned sullenly 
away. He wasted no more words, but hurried 
to the shelves at the end of the room 
and began to search them feverishly. De- 
spenser brought in the baby and carried him 
to thé fire; we crowded round him to look 
at him. He blinked at the fire a moment, 
and then began to wail and squirm. His 
cheeks looked less round already. Captain 
Sentimental caught up a candle and dashed 
into the nearest side-room. We heard him 


rummage about; then he came out, and 
hurried into the next; out again, and into 
the room of the children, who screamed 
loudly; and then came a shout, and he 
came forth bearing a large bottle of castor-oil. 


In three minutes the baby had swallowed 
a teaspoonful as though he liked it. No 
sooner was it swallowed than Captain Senti- 
mental undressed him, and set him on his knee 
in the full heat of the fire ; pulled a flannel 
shirt out of his knapsack ; cut a long strip 
about four inches wide from it ; and called to 
me to bring him needle and cotton from the 
dilapidated work-box of the family which 
stood on the table. I brought them, and 
after a lot of trouble he threaded the needle, 
wound the strip of flannel round the child’s 
body, and began to sew it on. I was so 
afraid of his running the needle into the 
child’s body that I held my breath over 
some of the stitches. It was done at last, 
and I breathed-easily. He rolled him in his 
blanket and set him in the big arm-chair 
before the fire. The women watched his 
doings with the same savage, sullen stare. 

He rose with a deep sigh and began to 
give orders. Jam was to go down to the 
nigger huts, and see that none of them stole 
away to tell of our raid; two of us, in turn, 
were to ride round the house for two hours 
through the night. Montgomery showed the 
women into the children’s room, made sure 
that the window was too small for them to 
escape through, and shut them in; the rest 
of us went foraging. Captain Sentimental 


put some oatmeal and water into a pot and 
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set it to boil. We found a joint of cold beef, 
bread, coffee, and eggs, and made a luxurious 
meal. In the middle of it he strained off 
the oatmeal-water and set it to cool. When 
we had finished it was cool enough; he broke 
three eggs and mixed the whites of them with 
it. He looked at the mixture and said, “ If 
we can hold on here for twenty-four hours 
I'll cure him all right!” 

We soon made arrangements for the night, 
dragging the mattresses and bedding out 
of the empty rooms; then we went to sleep. 
We did sleep, but, tired as we were, we 
awoke every time the baby cried for food. 
Captain Sentimental fed him on his new 
mixture, a very little at a time. We awoke 
fresh and fit in the morning; and it 
was a pleasure to awake warm, with our 
limbs supple. Captain Sentimental further 
brightened our spirits by telling us that the 
baby was on the mend. The Kaffir maid- 
servants coming early to the house were 
amazed to find us there; we set them to 
clean up and get our breakfast. When we 
had finished we sent them away, and let out 
the Boer women and children to have theirs. 
Capell, Baring, Urqu.art, and Montgomery 
rode up into the kopjes, north, south, east, 
and west, to watch the approaches to the 
house. The day wore pleasantly through, 
sunny, since we had good shelter ; De- 
spenser and I smoked, kept an eye on the 
Kaffirs, and played with the little Boer 
children. They were dirty, unkempt, shock- 
haired little beggars, and long getting over 
their fear and shyness of us. The women 
only sfirred out of their room for meals, and 
stared at us always with the same sullen 
savageness. Captain Sentimental hovered 
about his baby. In the afternoon he brought 
him out into the sun, and Despenser was 
snapping his fingers at him. 

“ By Jove!” cried Captain Sentimental ; 
““lre crowed ! ” 

“Well,” said Despenser, with more truth 
than tact, “ he certainly squeaked.” 

“What!” roared Captain Sentimental. 
“Here am I, wandering about Africa with 
the scum of the Universities, and they haven’t 
even the sense to know a baby’s crow from 
a squeak !” 

“Oh, if you put it like that, he crowed,” 
said Despenser, agreeably ; and Captain 
Sentimental grunted. 

It was dusk ; we had stuffed the haversacks 
with biltong and bread, for we might not get 
the chance of taking any more hospitality ; 
a big round of roast beef smoked on the 
table ; Baring and Montgomery had already 
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come in; then Urquhart galloped in from 
the north with the news that a party of 
Boers were coming straight to the home- 
stead about four miles away. We fell upon 
the beef, cutting great slices, and sticking 
them between hunks of bread to eat as 
we rode. Captain Sentimental called the 


old vrouw from the bedroom ; and, laying 
a couple of sovereigns on the table, told 
her that that was to pay for what we had 


“VOOR DE KLEINE.” 


taken. She gripped on to them, and 
stared at him with the stupidest wonder I 
ever saw on human face. We mounted, 
and started through the quickly gathering 
darkness down the southward track. I 
came last; and we had gone a hundred 
yards when I heard a cry behind me. I 
pulled up, and in a minute or two there 
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floundered out of the gloom one of the young 
vrouws. She came up to me, thrust a little 
bundle into my hand, and said, “ Voor de 
kleine.” I don’t know Dutch, but I knew it 
meant, “ For the child.” 

She turned and went back. I rode on 
after the others, and at the first halt we 
examined the bundle. It contained little 
flannel garments. 

* It must take a deuced lot of practice to 
hide a good heart 
under that sullenness,” 
growled Captain Senti 
mental. 

‘“‘Expert’s opinion,” 
said Despenser, softly. 
We rode hour after 
hour due south, Jam 
guiding us, for all the 
darkness, as_ straight 
as a compass. Soon a 
chill rain began to fall ; 
and we cursed the luck 
which had given us two 
fine nights for that 
warm kitchen, and a 
drenching for the open 
air. The baby was the 
only dry one of the 
party. We slept from 
three till dawn, and 
then pressed on, 
steadily but cautiously, 
for we knew that we 
were very near the 
frontier. At noon we 
caught sight of the 
Orange River, and at 
about five o’clock, after 
a long hunt for a drift, 
and a dangerous cross- 
ing, we were riding 
cheerfully on British 
soil. We svon struck 
a road, and overtook 
two Dutchmen driving 
a waggon ; they seemed 
surprised to see us, and 
told us that we were on 
the road to Colesburg. 
The road ran up a 
shard rise into a nek between two kopjes ; we 
came through the nek, and looked down ona 
long train of waggons crawling along the 
plain, escorted by bodies of armed horsemen 

Captain Sentimental took one look at 
them; cried, “ Boers!” swung his horse 
round ; and we galloped through the nek, 
and down along the kopje to the west. We 
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had gone a mile when Captain Sentimental 
cried, “‘ Here they come!” and, looking back, 
I saw a crowd of horsemen pouring through 
the nek. We were down on the level veldt ; 
and we put another half a mile between us 
before they were off the kopje side. We sat 
down to ride all we knew, saving our horses. 
They did not save theirs: they raced, and at 
the end of five miles were no more than 
eight hundred yards off. Some of them 
pulled up and fired ; the bullets came singing 
among us, but no one was hit. “Open 
order!” cried Captain Sentimental, and we 
spread out. 

They fired now and again; but presently 
we rode into a wood at the foot of a line of 
low kopjes. We halted, waited till the first 
dozen Boers were within four hundred yards, 
emptied three saddles, and, as they galloped 
back, bowled over two mcre. They did 
not stop before they were two thousand 
yards away, and, without waiting to see 
what they would do, we walked our horses 
through the wood, slipped between two 
kopjes, turned south-west, and rode like 
demons across another plain. Once through 
another group of kopjes we cantered gently 
on till it was dark. We must have put five 
or six miles between us and our pursuers 


when we halted on the top of a wooded 


kopje. 4 

The moment he was off his horse Captain 
Sentimental slung round his water-bottle to 
feed the wailing, hungry baby. An angry 
curse broke from him: an unlucky bullet 
had gone clean through it, and the food 
had run out. 

“Quick, Jam!” he cried, “a fire! I 
must give him thick oatmeal-water ! ” 

It was the most dangerous thing possible, 
if our pursuers were still hunting us; but 
though we might pay for it with our lives, 
not a man said a word. We set to work 
to gather fuel; and the tin pot was soon 
steaming. — 

Then Captain Sentimental said, “I’m 
taking this risk. It will take me two hours 
to boil enough for the night. Jam will take 
the rest of you three miles south and come 
back tome. I'll join you in the morning— 
if I can. Off you go.” 

I sat down, opened my haversack, and 
took out my supper. Despenser, Urquhart, 
and Baring did the same. 

“ Well, well,” said Captain Sentimental, 
looking at us, “if you will—there will be 
more to look after the baby.” 

Capell and Montgomery shuffled to their 
horses and rode off into the darkness. ‘The 
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liquor was long boiling thick enough, and the 
baby wailed continuously. At last he was 
fed. By the time enough to last the night 
had been boiled we agreed that it was too 
late to move: either we were surrounded, or 
we were not. Two of us kept watch at a 
time, and towards morning we heard move- 
ments in the valley beneath. We lay around 
the hilltop, our eyes straining into the 
darkness. At last the.dawn came, and the 
darkness crept slowly down the kopje side 
into the valley ; half-a-dozen cows were feed- 
ing in the bottom. 

“Milk, by Jove!” cried Captain Senti- 
mental, and, dropping his rifle, he caught up 
the tin pot and went scrambling down the 
hill. 

The cows were tame enough, and he 
filled the pot. He rose up from milking, 
and came hurrying back as fast as he could 
without spilling the milk. He had taken 
but a few steps when there came a guttural 
cry from the facing kopje, and a dozen rifles 
cracked. He stumbled, dropped on his 
knees, set down the pot, and fell forward on 
his face. 

We stiffened as- we lay, scouring the 
facing kopje with our eyes. I saw a bush 
quiver, and fired into it very carefully. With 
a squeal a Boer jumped high out of it, and 
fell back. A dozen rifles flashed in answer, 
and the bullets z-z-z-zipped about us. Once 
started, the Boers emptied their magazines. 
We fired at the flashes, and twice we got a 
yell. There came a pause, and I looked 
down for Captain Sentimental’s body. It 
had gone. I fired at once to keep the Boers 
busy, and drew their fire. We shuffled back 
to the hollow in the middle of the crown of 
the hill, out of fire, and were debating how 
to get down to him and help him, when 
we heard a rustling down a donga on the 
left, and caught sight of him staggering pain- 
fully up. 

“Get to your master and help him up, 
Jam!” I cried, and we crawled forward to 
keep the Boers busy. They were moving 
down, and Urquhart got one as he crawled 
from one boulder to another. 

Looking back I saw Captain Sentimental, 
supported by Jam, stagger into the hollow, 
the pot of milk gripped by the rim in his 
teeth. The blood was trickling fast over 
both his hands, and his arms hung limp to 
his side. He sank down; Jam took the pot 
from his teeth. He muttered, “ Feed the 
baby first !” and fainted. 

Suddenly Despenser yelled, twisted to 
the right, and fired hurriedly. I was just in 
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“HE SANK DOWN.” 


time to see a score of Boers bolting into the 
timber at the foot of our kopje. 

“We shall have to chuck it!” 
spenser. ‘“ But we'll have a shot 
first |” 

“T’ll hold these gentry! You chaps take 
those!” said I, and very carefully put a 
bullet through what looked like a boot stick- 
ing out behind a boulder. It was a boot. 

The others shuffled away, and presently 
were firing merrily. The Boers facing me, 
encouraged, moved down quicker, never 
firing twice from the same spot: they knew 
our shooting. I spent a cartridge or two 
without a hit. 

“Der are Boers all roun’ de kopje,” Jam 
yelled. 

The game was up, and I shouted to 
Despenser that we’d better surrender. As I 
spoke the top of the kopje in front was 
ringed with rifle-flashes ; and Montgomery 


cried De- 
or two 


roared across: “ Hold 
on, boys! There are 
plenty of us here!” 
And on his words there 
came another burst of 
firing on the left. 

I cheered ; scrambled 
out of fire, and ran to 
feed the baby. De- 
spenser was there first, 
and already had him on 
his knee ; Captain Senti- 
mental lay scowling at 
him ; Jam was binding 
up his master’s arm. | 
went disconsolately to 
get another shot. 

There was a con- 
tinuous cracking of rifles 
and shouting on the left 
and front, and suddenly 
the Boers bolted out of 
the wood at the back. 
That was our chance ; 
we dropped three before 
they were under cover. 
Presently, twenty or 


thirty of Montmorenci’s 


Scouts came pushing 
up the hill. I was 
begging that greedy 
beast, Despenser, 
to let me finish feed- 
ing the baby. He 
refused. 
There was no more 
shooting. The Boers 
had got to their horses, and presently the 
scouts began scouring the kopjes. They found 
four dead and five wounded, and had taken five 
prisoners. We set off at once with Captain 
Sentimental, and it was weary work getting 
him to camp: he had three wounds in the 
arms and a nasty one in the shoulder. De- 
spenser stuck to the baby all the way. 

We were drafted into Montmorenci’s 
Scouts ; and a few days later I went to see 
Captain Sentimental in hospital. He was on 
the mend, but he kept fidgeting about, and 
seemed absent-minded. Presently a nurse 
brought in the baby, and his eyes shone. 
He scowled at her as she set him, face down- 
wards, on a pillow half-way down the bed, 
chirping to him. The baby gazed about. 
and then stared seriously at the wounded 
man. 

“Ugly little beggar, isn’t he?” 
Captain Sentimental ; and he smiled. 


said 





The First Moon-Photographs Taken with the Great Parts 
Telescope. 


By FRANGOIS DELONCLE. 


AM a firm believer in the 

great ré/e played by Inter- 

eee exhibitions in the 

fy gener advancement of the 

human race and in impressing 

~<a with a notion of their 

— = Prince Albert, who was 

the first to tenaciously follow up the idea 

that culminated in the gathering together of 

the nations in Hyde Park fifty years ago, 

deserves, in my opinion, to be ranked with 

the greatest inventors and benefactors of 
mankind. 

In July, 1892, 

forward my motion in 


therefore, when I brought 
the Chamber of 


Deputies that France should celebrate the 


dawn of the twentieth century by holding 
another such exhibition in Paris, I was but 
obeying my most intimate conviction. Both 
in Parliament and in the country the pro- 
position encountered at first, for one reason 
and another, marked hostility; but, even- 
tually, all its most bitter opponents were 
won over. A fear, universally expressed, 
was that Paris would never be able to 
eclipse the Exhibition of 1889, the success 
of which was so enormous. I am free to 
confess, now, in the apotheosis of its suc- 
cessor, that I myself was not entirely without 
misgivings of this kind at times. From an 
artistic standpoint I had no such fear. I do 
not think I shall be charged with unjustifi- 
able national bias when I say that I never 
doubted that France would once more be 
able to extort the admiration of the universe. 
I felt, however, that it was not sufficient 
that the Exhibition of 1900 should be ex- 
clusively an artistic triumph ; it must also, if 
possible, mark an epoch in history by bringing 
science, which bids fair to completely revolu- 
tionize the world in the near future, home to 
the popular mind. Fora long time I revolved 
various schemes in my mind, rejecting one 
after another as impracticable. A chance 
visit I paid one day to the Paris Observatory 
was the means of deciding the point for me. 


At this celebrated establishment, as most 
people who are interested in the question are 
aware, M. Loewy has been engaged for some 
years past in compiling an elaborate atlas of 
the moon’s surface from photographs taken 
by the large jointed equatorial telescope. 
Astronomy having long been one of my 
favourite distractions, M. Loewy’s work pos- 
sessed a special charm for me. 

“ With an instrument of double the power 
of this you could, no doubt, obtain even 
better results?” I said to M. Loewy. 

“ Certainly,” was the answer. 

“ And if the telescope were three or four 
or six times as powerful, better still, no 
doubt ?” 

“ Naturally ; but suck an instrument is not 
likely to be forthcoming for a long time.” 

At that moment my resolution was taken. 

“Why,” I asked myself, as I left the 
Observatory, “should I not have a telescope 
made for the Exhibition on a larger scale 
than has ever yet been attempted ?—a tele- 
scope that would bring the celestial bodies 
almost to our doors? What could possibly 
be more calculated than such an instrument 
to enlarge the horizon of human _ under- 
standing ?” 

Before I reached home I was determined 
that, if energy and perseverance could do 
what I thought they could, the dream should 
be converted into a reality. 

I lost no time in drawing up the first 
preliminary outline of the scheme. As I 
anticipated, the project at once captured the 
popular imagination, and “La Lune a un 
métre!” became in a day one of those catch- 
words that fly round the world as fast as the 
electric telegraph can take them. 

If the public was sympathetic, however, it 
was far otherwise with most of the specialists, 
who almost stigmatized the whole scheme as 
the wild dream of a visionary, incapable of 
being realized in practice. At first, in my 
enthusiasm, I was inclined to pooh-pooh all 
these objections, but the farther I pursued 
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DIRECT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MOON, OBTAINED WITH THE GREAT PARIS TELESCOPE, AUGUST I5TH, 1900, AT 3 A.M. 
From a Photo. by M. C. Le Morvan. 
The white circle in the lower corner is a shilling, which gives an idea of the size of the original negative, here reduced to ¥ size. 


my investigations the more clearly did I per- 


ceive how well grounded some, if not all of 


them, were. 
At every door at which I 
obtained a similar answer. 
“Impossible to make lenses such as you 
require,” I was assured in Paris, in Dublin, 
and in New York. 


knocked I 


“Impossible to polish such lenses, even 


supposing they could be made.” 
“Impossible to poise such a telesc 
you describe.” 
“Impossible to see anything through it if 
it were poised.” 
We Bretons, 


e as 


however, are an obstinate 


race. When we are persuaded we are on 
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the right track nothing will make us swerve 
from it. Obstacles serve but to increase our 
determination to surmount them. Rather 


will we go to the bottom with our ideas and 
our principles, as did my poor brother when 
in command of the ill-fated Bourgogne, than 
turn traitor to our convictions or our duties. 
lhe long series of “impossibles,” in a word, 
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QUARTER-SIZE REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTO. TAKEN AUGUST 16TH, 1900, AT 3.30 A.M. 
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only served to stimulate my ardour. One by 
one I demonstrated their falseness. 

The lenses were made of the size I wished, 
though, it is true, they were polished by 
machinery which had to be specially invented 
for the purpose, instead of by hand as had 
always hitherto been the case. 

Breton though I be, however, I was not 


(Mf. C. Le Morvan. 
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From a Photo, by) 


so obstinate as to run counter to reason, and 
I very early saw the force of the objection 
which said it would be out of the question to 
poise a telescope, 20o0ft. in length, in the 
usual way. The difficulty was met by utilizing 
the siderostat, that invention of the renowned 
physicist, Foucault. The siderostat isa mirror 


QUARTER-SIZE REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTO. TAKEN AUGUST 17TH, 1900, AT 4 A.M. 


[M. C. Le Morvan. 


that can be turned in any direction, and in 
which the celestial bodies are reflected, their 


images and not themselves being thus 
observed. While the telescope remains always 
fixed, the mirror turns, in fact. 

Readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE have 
had all these material difficulties described to 
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them at length by the pen of an English 
journalist who has followed the growth of the 
telescope from its birth, so 1 will not enlarge 
further on them. 

What, however, they do not equally well 
realize, perhaps, are the moral difficulties I 
had to encounter, both in the shape of active 
opposition and passive inertia, and my own 
frequent fits of discouragement, when I had 
nothing to oppose to what was apparently 
well-grounded argument but my. firm con- 
viction in ultimate success. 

At last the day came when the telescope 
was finally completed and in place ready for 
the first trial of its capabilities. 

What reader is there who will not 
sympathize with my feelings on this occa- 
sion, or with those of the men who had 
collaborated with me and stood faithfully by 
me from the first ? 

As is invariably the case, whenever an 
innovation that sets at naught old-established 
theories is brought forward, the prophecies 
of failure were many and loud, and I had 
more than a suspicion that my success would 
cause less satisfaction to others than to 
myself. Better than anyone else I myself 
was cognizant of the unpropitious conditions 
in which my instrument had to work. The 
proximity of the river, the dust raised by 
hundreds of thousands of trampling feet, the 
trepidation of the soit from the working of 
the machinery, the changes in temperature, 
the glare from the thousands of electric 
lamps in elose proximity—each of these 
circumstances, and many others of a more 
technical nature, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, but which were no less im- 
portant, would have been more than sufficient 
to make any astronomer despair of success, 
even in observatories where all the surround- 
ings are chosen with the utmost care. 

“In regions pure of calm and serene air” 
large new instruments take months, more 
often years, to regulate properly. 

In spite of everything, however, I still felt 
confident. Our calculations had been gone 
over again and again, and I could see nothing 
that, in my opinion, warranted the worst 
apprehensions of my kind critics. 

It was with ill- restrained impatience | I 
waited for the first night when the moon 
should show herself in a suitable position for 
being observed ; but the night arrived in due 
course. 

Everything was in readiness. The movable 
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portion of the roof of the building had been 
slid back and the mirror of the siderostat 
stood bared to the sky. 

In the dark, square chamber at the other 
end of the instrument, 2o0oft. away, into which 
the eye-piece of the instrument opened I had 
taken my station with two or three friends. 
An attendant at the telephone stood waiting 
at my elbow to transmit my orders to his 
colleague in charge of the levers that regu: 
lated the siderostat and its mirror. 

The moon had risen now, and her silvery 
glory shone and sparkled in the mirror. 

** A right declension,” I ordered. 

The telephone bell rang in reply. 

** Slowly—still slower—now to the left— 
enough—again a right declension—slower— 
stop now—very, very slowly.” 

On the square ground-glass plate before 
our eyes the moon’s image gradually crept 
up from one corner until it had overspread 
the glass completely. 

And there we stood in the centre of Paris 
examining the surface of our satellite, with 
all its craters and valleys and bleak desola- 
tion! I had won the day! 

On August 14th the first of a successful series 
of direct photographs, 2ft. square, three. times 
as large as the largest that had ever hitherto 
been taken, was obtained by M. C. Le 
Morvan, the distinguished astronomer who 
has long been M. Leewy’s right hand at the 
Paris Observatory. These epoch - marking 
photographs are here reproduced for the 
first time. 

For me, at least, the appearances noted in 
these photographs completely re-establish 
and confirm the old theory that the moon is 
but a mass of volcanic basalt, without atmo- 
sphere and without life, another proof of the 
universality of the law of growth and decay, 
and an awe-inspiring example of what our 
own planet may some day be when more 
cycles of millions of years have rolled by. 

What other discoveries the siderostat of 
1900 may be destined to make the future 
alone can show, but that it will immeasurably 
increase our knowledge of the worlds by 
which we are surrounded there can now, I 
think, be no doubt. 

I have at least the satisfaction of telling 
myself I have been the means of taking a 
great step towards bringing the oldest, the 
most comprehensive, and the most stupen- 
dous of the sciences down to the level of the 
least educated mind. 
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Author of “ With Costs,” “* The Last of the Haddons,” ‘‘ His Vindication,” etc., etc. 


N inquest in the house to 

which she had been brought, 

a happy, young wife, barely 

a twelvemonth previously ! 

That this trouble should 

have come upon them, or 
that it should have come about through 
her husband’s love for her!” thought 
Dorothy Langton, as she sat in the darkened 
morning-room of her pretty riverside cottage 
home near Hampton, waiting to hear what 
the verdict had been. 

A few months previously her father’s 
brother — her 
only remaining 
relation — had 
lost all he pos- 
sessed by over- 
speculation on 
the Stock Ex- 
change. Resort- 
ing to stimulants 
in order to 
deaden the re- 
membrance of 
his ruin he had 
brought on. par- 
alysis, and had 
become perman- 
ently incapable, 
the doctors 
giving no hope 
of his recovery, 
although he 
might live for 
years. 

On ascertain 
ing the state 
of affairs Gilbert Langton had decided that 
his wife’s uncle must not be left destitute, 
and gave him a home in their house. 

He appeared to have brought. misfortune 
with him. A few months after the invalid’s 
arrival Gilbert Langton had been roughly 
awakened to the fact that his own resources 
were failing. It was found that the old- 
established bank in which he had succeeded 
his father as partner, drawing a good income, 
was in difficulties. There was said to bea 
possibility of reconstruction, but meantime 
he would have to put his own shoulder to 
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the wheel in the matter of earning daily 
bread. 

He had fair ability ; and until he began to 
seek employment had anticipated no diffi 
culty in obtaining it. His lack of training in 
any special direction was, he very quickly 
discovered, much against him; and, being 
over the age for competitive examinations, 
he was beginning to fear that most appoint- 
ments worth having were barred against him. 

Meanwhile, house expenses were running 
on, to say nothing of the -outlay entailed for 
the invalid, requiring the attendance of a 
doctor as well as 
a nurse. 

Gilbert Lang- 
ton knew that a 
crisis was at 
hand, and that 
the pretty river- 
side home his 
wife and he had 
been so proud 
of would have 
to be given up. 
To make things 
harder for him 
his wife, who 
under other 
circumstances 
would have 
bravely faced the 
difficulty with 
him, was just 
then not in a 
state of health 
to be told 
the worst. But 
she knew enough to feel that matters were 
getting serious for them. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, and somewhat 
mysteriously, the end had come. Her uncle’s 
death ‘had relieved them from a great re- 
sponsibility, and, but for the manner of it, 
was hardly to be regretted. Stephen Welford 
had lost all interest in what was going on in 
the world, and had only been kept alive by 
the unceasing care of those about him. 

“What would the verdict be?” Dorothy 
was wondering. An inquiry had to be made 
in consequence of the nurse having found 
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the bottle which had contained the mor- 
phia in the dying man’s hand. Suicide ? 
Oh, surely not so bad as that? Her uncle, 
always craving for narcotics, must have got at 
the morphia in some way, and unintentionally 
have taken an overdose, but it could not 
have been worse than that. The doctor had 
said people in his state were so eager to 
make the most of an opportunity for obtain- 
ing anything which might deaden the senses. 
He had got possession of the morphia on 
the day that Nurse Howden had taken her 
monthly holiday, and during the momentary 
absence of either the husband or wife, who 
had taken it in turn to watch by his side ; 
but none knew how. The catastrophe took 
place after Nurse Howden’s return, while the 
husband and wife were at dinner. 

Awestruck by the knowledge of what was 
going on in the house, Dorothy Langton was 
all too conscious of the sounds which now 
and again made themselves heard from out- 
side the room. The creak of a stealthy foot- 


step, the deep-drawn breath or whispered 
word of those who came and went, were 
more intolerable to her just then than would 
have 
sound. 
Presently she heard the 


been the loudest 


welcome sounds of depar- 
ture, the wheels of the 
doctor’s carriage, and 
heavy steps crunching the 
gravel outside. It was 
over, and Gilbert would 
soon be there to tell her 
what the verdict had been. 

The minutes went slowly 
by, and he came not. ‘The 
only- sound which now 
reached her ears was the 
monotonous drip, drip of 
the rain on the terrace out- 
side. At last she heard a 
step. Slowly it aproached, 
then stopped for a few 
moments outside the door 
as though there were some 
hesitation about entering. 
“Not Gilbert,” she was 
telling herself; “but who, 
then ?” 

There was a tap at the 
door ; it was slowly opened 
and Nurse Howden looked in, then entered, 
closed it and, to Dorothy’s surprise, turned 
the key in the lock. 

“Why do you do that ? 
nervously asked. 


What is it?” she 
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“Jane told me you were here, and I wanted 
to see you alone, Mrs. Langton.” 

“Tt is over, is it not?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the verdict ?” 

“ Death by misadventure.” 

Dorothy breathed a sigh of relief. It 
was something to know it was not suicide. 
“Where is Mr. Langton ?” 

“T was to tell you that he has business to 
attend to which may detain him rather late, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh, very well”; wondering a little that 
he had not come to tell her this himself. 

Nurse Howden made no movement to 
quit the room, and after a moment or two 
recommenced speaking, slowly, as though 
measuring her words. 

“IT mentioned yesterday that I should be 
glad if you could allow me to leave as soon 
as the inquest was over, and I should like to 
go now if there is no objection. My ser- 
vices are not required here, and there is 
another situation open for me if I can apply 
at once.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly, if you wish it,” replied 
Dorothy, feeling in truth 
that Nurse Howden’s pre- 
sence in the house could 
now very well be dispensed 
with. She had never been 
attracted to the woman, 
who was cold, not to say 
sullen, and reserved in her 
demeanour ; although she 
had done her duty in the 

sick room—not 
onerous, nor 
demanding the 
attention of a 
more trained 
nurse of supe- 
rior class. Nor 
was Dorothy 
alone in the 
prejudice she 
felt. The ser- 
vants disliked 
Nurse How- 
den, complain- 
ing that she 
was very mys- 
terious in 
her ways and 








difficult to get on with. 

Still the woman made no movement 
towards quitting the room, and after some 
apparent hesitation she said, in a low 
voice :— 
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“T wished to see you alone, because there 
is something I must say.” 

* Was it that the woman meant that she 
would not go till she was paid the money 
due to her?” wondered Dorothy. Annoyed 
at not having the money to pay her, and still 
more so by her impertinence in locking the 
door, Dorothy said, with some hauteur :— 

“Mr. Langton will settle with you very 
shortly, Mrs. Howden, if that is what you 
are waiting for.” 

* No, not that.” 

“Then why—lI do not understand.” 

“If you will try to listen calmly I will 
explain why it is necessary I should see you 
alone, Mrs. Langton.” 

Dorothy met her eyes for a moment. 

“What are you going to tell me?” she 
faltered. “ Has anything happened? Where 
is my husband? ” 

“He is well. 
Mrs. Langton.” 

“Then why are you so mysterious? 
me what you have to say at once.” 

“1 told you just now that the verdict was 
‘Death by misadventure.’ I was wrong, or 
I should say the verdict was wrong.” 

“Wrong? In what way?” 

“You can, of course, see that death may 
be brought about in another way.” 

“Sudden death, do you mean?” 

“No, it was not that ”—the words falling 
from the woman’s lips with pitiless distinct- 
ness. 

“* Suicide ?” 

“No.” 

“‘It—it must have been one or the other,” 
ejaculated Dorothy, striving to overcome the 
fear that was creeping upon her as she gazed 
at the woman’s cold, inscrutable face. 

“You forget there is still another way. 
Yes, I think you are beginning to see what I 
mean now. 

“No! no!” still striving to thrust from 
her mind what the other was suggesting. 
“Woman, what are you trying to make me 
think ?” 

“I told you it would require all 
courage you could muster to hear it.” 

“What you say sounds like a charge 
against someone, and you must wait until 
my husband is present before you tell ine 
more.” 

“TI cannot do that, and you shall know 
why if you will command yourself sufficiently 
to hear it. Will you do this for the sake of 
the man you love? You will be able if you 
care for him as we women do sometimes 
care for men” ; breaking off with a catch in 


It is not what you fear, 


Tell 


the 
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her breath, and then adding: “at the risk of 
our own souls.” 

“You can have nothing to tell me that I 
need fear to hear,” said Dorothy, turning her 
eyes upon the woman with proud defiance. 
But her heart was throbbing heavily, and her 
hand closed with a tighter hold over the back 
of the chair it rested upon, as though she 
were half-conscious of needing some support, 
as she went on: “I see you fancy you have 
discovered some terrible secret, and that you 
are going to use it against—someone.” 

“It is not fancy, Mrs. Langton. If I can 
prove to you that I myself have done no 
wrong, and that I only want to help those 
who have to escape consequences, will you 
give your word that you will not betray my 
confidence ?” 

“I would accept no confidence that I 
cculd not impart to Mr. Langton.” 

“T am not afraid of that.” 

“In that case say what you please.” 

“ You must please to bear it in mind that 
I am not asking you to spare me, Mrs. 
Langton. What I have to tell is that I have 
just given evidence which, although true so 
far as it goes, is only part of the truth ; and 
I did so not to shield myself, but another.” 

“ ]—I] do not understand.” 

“T said I found the bottle that had con. 
tained the morphia in the dying man’s hand, 
but I did not say that I had seen it put into 
his hand by—someone. I think that no one 
knew I had returned. You had gone up to 
dress, and Mr. Langton had taken your 
place in the sick room. He was alone with 
Mr. Welford. I was taking off my bonnet 
and cloak in the next room, and the door 
was partly open, when I saw—what took 
place. It was too late to prevent conse- 
quences, and I made up my mind to say 
nothing which might incriminate him.” 

“ Him ?” 

“ Mr. Langton. I saw it done, and I saw 
him hurry out of the room afterwards.” 

“Tt is false—horribly, wickedly false! My 
husband! How dare you say it to me?” 

“ Because it is true.” 

“You shall answer to him. He shall 
know the terrible accusation you have made 
the moment he returns.” 

“You will not tell him,” slowly returned 
Nurse Howden, her eyes fixed upon the 
other, it seemed now a little pitifully. 

“The moment I see him.” 

“You will not, because he himself will 
give you proof that what I have said is true 
without knowing that he is doing so. But 
you must remember that although he gave 
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the bottle it was Mr. Welford who chose to 
take the stuff ; and, after all, it was sure to 
come sooner or later, cunning as he was, and 
determined ‘to get hold of it.” 

“ Tt is not true.” 

“You will be able to judge for yourself 
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And walking towards the door Nurse 
Howden quietly unlocked it, passed out, and 
closed it behind her. 

Alone with her misery, Dorothy sank on to 
the couch, incapable for a few moments of 
thought or actiou. Then her senses came 

back; she sprang to 








her feet and walked 
wiidly to and fro, her 
hands pressed to her 
temples. 

“Tt as not true! It 
could not possibly be 
true—not if the whole 
world said it. Gilbert 
—my Gilbert a — 
oh, too ridiculous!” 
attempting a laugh, 
but breaking imto a 
wild sob. “No,” she 
added, defiantly, as 
if in reply to some 
terrible fear creeping 
upon her again ; “im- 
possible! I know 
him.” 

There was a tap at 
the door and a servant 
looked in. “ Nurse is 
gone, ma’am, and 
Susan wants to 
know— —” 

“Has Mr. Langton 
returned? Where is 
he?” 

“] saw him go into 
the library just now, 
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when you meet him, and I think you will spare 
your husband by keeping silent, as I have 


done to all but you. Just now you gave me 
leave to go, and I shall be glad to do so for 
the reason I have given. My boxes are 
already packed, and Mr. Langton paid me 
this morning.” 
“ You are 
“Not so bad as you give me credit for, 
perhaps. When you come to think, you will 
recognise that I left unsaid what I did to 
spare your husband, and you will judge me 
fairly.” 
“T will tell him as soon as—— 
“You will find it is not necessary to do 
that when you see what the effects upon him 
already are. You will have evidence enough 
that what I have stated is true, and will not 
drive him to desperation by letting him see 
what you have heard.” 


» 


»” 


ma'am. He seemed 
ill, 1 thought.” 

“Til!” shrinking back and gazing wide- 
eyed at the girl. In another moment she 
hurriedly added, endeavouring to conceal her 
agitation and to speak in an everyday tone : 
“Tt was a great shock to us, and—and—all 
the worry since. Iam far from well myself. 
In the library, do you say?” 

“Yes, ma’am”; noting with surprise the 
change in her mistress’s face—a change 
which not even death and an inquest in the 
house seemed quite to account for. 

Dorothy was already on her way to the 
library. Crossing the hall, she stood for a 
moment before the closed door, half fearing 
to enter, then turned the handle and looked 
in. 

Her husband sat with his arms flung out 
upon the table and his face buried upon 
them ; his strong frame shaking as if with 
the violence of some uncontrollable emotion. 
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“HER HUSBAND SAT WITH HIS ARMS FLUNG OUT UPON THE TABLE.” 


She softly closed the door, took a step 
forwards, then stopped, the tension of nerve 


and feeling almost too great for endurance. 

“ Gilbert !” 

He sprang to his feet, and the two stood 
facing each other with dilated eyes. 

“Gilbert,” she repeated, in a low, faint 
voice, the anguish in her eyes as evident as 
was the anguish in his. 


“ Poor Dorothy—my poor wife.” 

Even at that moment she could see that 
he was thinking more of her than of himself. 
His tone was full of sorrow and deep pity 
for her. But he made no movement towards 
her, and this told more than words could 
have done. The shadow of death was 
between them, a formidable though impalp- 
able barrier not to be overpassed. She put 
out her hands as though to ward off the 
horror of the thought forcing itself upon her, 
swayed blindly to and fro for a moment or 
two, and fell at his feet bereft of sense and 
motion. 

That night Dorothy Langton lay at the 
gates of death, through which had passed 
the frail little being to which she had given 
birth. 

It was some time before she was pro- 
nounced out of danger; and when con- 
valescence set in it progressed very slowly. 
The doctor began to think that she had not 
sufficient interest in life to make any effort, 
and this was not natural at her age. 


It was un- 
derstood that 
a sudden 
death and 
inquest in the 
house had 
given the 
young wife a 
shock which 
had brought 
on her illness, 
and that the 
disappoint- 
ment of her 
hopes _after- 
wards had 
tended to 
render her 
recovery 
slower than it 
might other- 
wise have 
been. But 
as time went 
on and com- 
plete restora- 
tion might have been looked for, there was 
still no improvement. It was noticed too 
that Gilbert Langton looked quite as much 
out of health and spirits as did his wife. 

This, it seemed easy enough to comprehend, 
might arise from the anxiety he had gone 
through on his wife’s account. Moreover, 
it was whispered about that Gilbert Langton 
was in difficulties, and that their pretty home 
was to be given up as soon as arrangements 
could be made. 

No sooner was the problem supposed to 
be solved in this way than another presented 
itself, and curiosity was as rife again as ever. 
A sudden change of fortune came to Langton. 
By the death of a distant relative he came 
into property sufficiently large to free him 
from all anxiety for the future. All liabilities 
were met ; and he found himself possessed 
of an income which would have warranted 
their increasing the establishment, and living 
in some luxury, had they cared to do so. 

No change was made, and to everyone's 
surprise the cloud which seemed to hang 
over the husband and wife did not lift. Both 
seemed to have entirely lost interest in life, 
while at the same time each in a nervous, 
constrained way appeared equally anxious 
about the other. 

Dorothy remained partly an invalid in her 
room, and he was constantly by her side, 
anticipating every want, and doing all that 
might be expected of an anxious husband ; 
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but the two most concerned knew that an 
insurmountable barrier was between them. 
Each also knew that had circumstances been 
different she would have been out of her 
room long before. 

Knowing all too well there could be no 
taking up their lives in the old way again, 
they not a little dreaded the time when, 
“so far and yet so near,” they would have to 
keep up appearances before the world and, 
worse still, before each other. 

When at length she could no longer delay, 
and went down to the morning-room, ‘it was 
with the consciousness that the trial before 
her would be worse than any she had yet 
gone through. 

“ You are feeling stronger, Dorothy ?” said 
her husband, in a low, husky voice,.as he 
arranged the pillows in a big chair for her. 

“Yes, I ought to be, after all the care 
that has been taken of me. I shall soon be 
well now,” she murmured, hardly knowing 
what she was saying. “Ah, the difference,” 
she was thinking, “ between this :and what 
might have been” — the 
first going downstairs as, 
before that terrible revela- 
tion, she had imagined it 
might be. To see the 
misery in his white, drawn 
face, and yet not even to 
be able to wish it other- 
wise. No words but those 
he evidently could not 
speak would smooth away 
the terrible -knowledge 
which, like a flaming sword, 
must divide them as long 
as they lived. It was 
because he recognised this 
that he abstained from any 
expression of feeling, which 
could only add to her 
suffering. But it gave the death-blow to a 
last lingering hope which she had half-con- 
sciously indulged. 

As she glanced towards him where he 
stood, his elbow on the mantelshelf, his eyes 
downcast, and his face white and haggard, 
the remembrance of Nurse Howden’s words 
that the strongest evidence against him 
would be given by himself forced itself upon 
her. With it all in his great suffering and 
remorse, which could not be less in one of 
his nature, he evinced such deep pity for 
her. If he had, in a moment of weakness, 
yielded to the invalid’s entreaties for the 
means of deadening feeling, he had not after- 
wards used any sophistry with himseif as to 
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what might have been expected to follow. 
He had said nothing, because there had 
been nothing to say. There was nothing 
to be said on either side. They knew that it 
would be one long expiation—suffering 
greater that the sternest of human laws could 
inflict for both.so long as they lived. | She 
could only endeavour to make him see that 
she meant to stand by his side and take her 
share of what had to he gone through, .and 
that nothing could kill her love. 

“ Gilbert,” she murmured, rising and 
moving towards him with unsteady feet, “I 
will try to'be strong if you will let me help 
you to bear what is before us. I know what 
we have to say ‘Good-bye’ to, until— 


“THERE WAS NOTHING TO BE SAID ON EITHER SIDE.” 


until ” She broke down with a sob. But 
she saw he understood her—saw the answer- 
ing farewell in his eyes as he put his arms 
about her. He strained her to his heart ; 
then, yielding to her slight movement of 
withdrawal, let her go, drawing a deep breath 
as though the effort rent his very soul. 

She broke down for a moment, then made 
a pathetic little attempt to excuse herself. 
“] must not boast of my strength yet, you 
see, and—and coming down the first time 
has made me feel a little tired, I think” ; 
feeling as though life itself were slipping 
away as she turned towards ‘the chair. 

He sprang towards her, but with a great 
effort overcame and did not take her in his 
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arms again—simply assisted her to her seat, 
and then returned to where he had been 
standing. Presently he said, trying to speak 
more calmly: “I find that we shall have a 
larger income than I expected, Dorothy. It 
will be at least two thousand ; not counting 
three or four hundred a year I shall want for 
business purposes.” He was silent a few 
moments, gazing abstractedly from the 
window as the shadow deepened on his 
face. 

Her eyes were turned sorrowfully towards 
him. She quite understood for what business 
the three or four hundred was wanted. He 
had not taken into account that the window 
of the room where she had sat during her 
convalescence commanded a view of the 
drive, and that she might have been a 
witness to the meetings he had had with 
Nurse Howden in the dusk of the evening. 
There was no mistaking her; she was taller 
and stouter than any of the servants, and 
they said she was always hovering about the 
place; and once she herself had seen her 
husband put an envelope which probably 
contained a cheque into the woman’s hand 
as they stood at the gate. His access of 
fortune would enable him to pay the woman 
to keep silent, and thus render the burden 


so much the easier, but it would be there as 
long as he lived. 


“Two thousand will enable us to do a 
great deal,” she replied, in a low voice ; 
**and—we have much to do.” 

“ Yes ; my poor wife, a heavy debt to pay 

—which will require ourselves as well as our 
money.” 

“The cost! ah, Gilbert, the cost. How 
can I see you suffer? How can 1?” a little 
wildly adding, as she rose again and drew 
nearer to him, her face white and drawn, and 
a too brilliant light in her eyes: “ Would 
not death be better—easier for us?” 

“Hush, poor Dorothy. It is not for 
us to choose the easier way. What 
atoxement would that be? We were to 
help each other, you know, and I thought 
we were going to try to do that in a better 
and braver manner than this. ‘There can be 
but one way open to us, and I know that 
you will strive to keep in it, but we must do 
all we can to spare each other, and—I am 
very human, Dorothy, and—not sure of 
myself unless you help me.” 

“1 will,” she murmured, with downcast 
eyes. 

He looked yearningly at her for a moment, 
then, unable to endure more, went out of 
the room. 
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“How long?” she was thinking. “How 
long would they be able to go on like 
this ?” 

The door opened and a servant looked 
in. 

“Nurse Howden wishes to see you, ma’am. 
She inquired whether Mr. Langton was in, 
and says she wishes to see him too—on 
business.” 

Dorothy shrank back. “No, I cannot. 
I am not well enough to see anyone. Show 
her into the library, and tell Mr. Langton she 
is there.” 

“‘ Excuse me, ma’am, I must see you both,” 
said Nurse Howden, who had followed Jane 
to the door and now advanced into the 
room. 

“This is the first time my mistress has 
come down, and she is not able to see any- 
one,” angrily put in Jane. “ You had better 
come to the library.” 

Dorothy was seized with a sudden fear as 
to what might be the consequence of offend- 
ing the woman, and said: “ No matter, Jane. 
Leate Mrs. Howden here, since she wishes 
it. I daresay I can tell her what she wants 
to know.” 

Jane reluctantly departed, and at once set 
off to find her master and give him a hint 
not to let the woman worry her mistress. 

“Why have you come here—what do you 
want?” faintly inquired Dorothy, as soon as 
they were alone. 

“TI was told that Mr. Langton was at home, 
and what I have to say must be said in his 
presence,” returned the woman ; adding, as 
she recognised the change that -had taken 
place in the other’s appearance since she had 
last seen her, “ You need not fear, Mrs. 
Langton.” 

“Spare him, he has suffered so much. 
You know it.” 

“Not more than you have.” 

“ For myself I ask nothing—but for him—- 
have mercy. The suffering is so great! 
Ah, believe it, greater than any mere justice 
might demand.” 

The woman looked sullenly at her. ‘“ You 
are one of them can love a man, spite of the 
worst in him. Once I thought I could, but 
I don’t now. It depends upon what. the 
worst is, I suppose,” with a short, bitter 
laugh. “Anyhow, I’ve found out there’s 
something sweeter than love, and what that 
is you will know when your husband—ah, 
here he is!” 

The door was flung open. Gilbert Langton 
entered and went hurriedly to his wife's 
side, a grey tint stealing over his face as he 
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“'VE FOUND OUT THERE'S SOMETHING SWEETER THAN LOVE,” 


addressed Nurse Howden: “How dare you 
come here? How dare you break your 
promise ?” 

“There’s going to be a breaking of that 
all round,” roughly returned the woman. 

A great change was noticeable in Nurse 
Howden, hitherto so quiet and undemonstra- 
tive in her speech and bearing. The mask 
she habitually wore was off her face now, 
and the real nature of the woman was 
terribly apparent. 

“Go away, Dorothy. 
said Gilbert, in a low voice. 
question of money and——” 
_ “Money has nothing to do with it this 
time, and I advise you to remain, Mrs. Lang- 
ton. I came to speak before you both, and 
it’s better for you to listen to what I have to 
say.’ 


? 


Leave her to me,’ 
“Tt’s only a 


Dorothy rose and drew nearer to her hus- 
band, her eyes pleading for permission to 
remain. 
“TI don’t say,” went on the woman, “that 
I wasn’t sorry for you both when I saw what 
you went through, and how hard and fast 
you held to each other through it all.” 
_ “Spare her!” ejaculated Gilbert, break- 
ing down. 
“Spare him! 
Dorothy. 
“Ah, you can both say that now, because 


you think you are so sure of each other. 
Vol. xx.—64, 


Have mercy!” entreated 
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But what if you found all 
your love and faithfulness 
went for nothing? Sup- 
pose,” turning fiercely upon 
Dorothy, “you had had to 
stand by and see him turn 
to another who had the 
power to make him forget 
all that his wife had ever 
done for him — what 
then ?” 

“What are you talking 
about, woman — are you 
mad?” ejaculated Gilbert. 

“Look you here. He’s 
taken your money as soon 
as it came into my hands 
to spend it upon another, 
and I am fooled all along 
the line.” 

“Of whom are you 
speaking? You said your 
husband was dead.” 

“JT said anything he 
wanted me to, and when 
he saw money might be 
made out of it I fell in 
with it, though I pleaded hard for her. 
Yes, I did. But he said it wouldn’t work 
that way.” 

Gilbert put his arms about his wife, gazing 
fixedly at the woman as she went on. 

“Tt must be both, he said, so we made 
up the story together. I told you, Mr. 
Langton, that I saw your wife put the bottle 
of morphia into Mr. Welford’s hand.” 

“Saw me!” ejaculated Dorothy, staring 
wide-eyed at the woman. “ Ae /” 

“And,” stolidly went on the woman, 
taking no heed of the interruption, “I told 
Mrs. Langton that I saw you do it.” 

“ What?” 

“Ves; I led each of you to believe the 
other had done it. I told both the same tale, 
and said you would each see evidence of the 
truth of what I stated in the change that took 
place in the other. I told Sam you would 
both keep silent about it out of pity for the 
other—and so you did.” 

What a revelation! Husband and wife 
were gazing at each other as though just 
awakening from some horrible dream, and 
hardly able as yet to quite realize that it 
was not true. 

“You lied—to both!” presently gasped 
out Gilbert, drawing his wife’s drooping head 
on to his breast. Never had anyone thirsted 
to hear that a lie had been told as he did 
now. 
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“What I took my Bible oath to at the 
inquest was true,” said Nurse Howden. 
Even she had her limitations as to how far 
she might go after taking a Bible oath. “But 
what I told you both about seeing the other 
giving the bottle to Mr. Welford was a lie, 
and I don’t care who knows it now. He told 
me he got it himself when he was left alone 
for a few minutes. I knew he was more able 
to move than he pretended to be. I told the 
lie at Sam’s bidding, and he said it would be 
no use if I didn’t put it strong enough. He 
depended upon your not telling each other 
what you had heard, though you might eat 
your hearts out in secret. If I'd known what 
I do about what you’ve gone through——but 
there, it’s no use saying that now—what’s 
done is done.” 

“Wretched woman ! you have nearly killed 
her !” ejaculated Gilbert. 

“She'll soon be better now. I have done 
no more than many another fool would do 
for a man’s sake, and I didn’t mean it to go 
on longer than to get a little money to set up 
in business with, little thinking it was all to 
be spent on another, and, of course, we knew 
we couldn’t go on too long. Look you here, 
Mr. Langton, I’ve sold my soul for him, and 


I mean now to make him pay the price. 
There is only one thing I care about now, 


and that’s revenge. Wait a bit,” as Gilbert 
was about to speak; “I know what I’ve 
done. Getting money by intimidation and 
false pretences is punishable by law. He 
told me that often enough, and warned me 
to be careful, but—-well, I’m ready to take 
my punishment so that he gets his”— 
repea.ing, with a cold smile, “so that he 
gets his.” 

Langton had himself in hand now, and, 
rapidly reviewing the situation, saw what he 
ought to do, and that it must be done at 
once, before there was time for a recon- 
ciliation to come about between the woman 
and her husband. With a whispered word 
to his wife, still almost incapable of realizing 
that he had been given back to her, he 
placed her in the law chair from which she 
had risen, and turning to the woman sternly 
said :— 

“You are, I suppose, prepared to substan- 
tiate the truth of what you have just stated 
as to the fraud you have perpetrated? It 
must be put into writing in order that the 
necessary steps may be taken for our vindi- 
cation.” 

“Yes, I’m ready for that. I'll make it 
plain enough, and let him deny it if he can. 
He took care to change the cheques you 
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gave me himself, and that will tell against 
him.” As Langton hurriedly got out writing 
materials and put them before her she 
added: “You can have us watched and 
taken when he meets me to-morrow and 
takes the cheque you have given me. He's 
always close at hand. When he knows I 
have confessed he’ll make a fight for it, I 
expect, but you can prepare for that.” 

Langton pointed to the sheet of paper on 
the blotting-pad before her. “Begin, and 
write plainly.” 

“Oh, yes; I'll make it plain enough, no 
fear. You can tell me what to write yourself, 
and make it as strong against him as you 
like,” with a grim smile. 

“ Go on, then.” 

“1, Sarah Howden, hereby affirm that I 
was induced by my husband to make a false 
declaration against Mr. and Mrs. Langton, 
stating to each separately that 1 had seen the 
other give to Mr. Welford the morphia which 
caused his death, and that I made the ac- 
cusation in order to obtain money from them. 
Mr. Welford told me before he became 
insensible that he himself contrived to obtain 
possession of the morphia, and what I stated 
on oath at the inquest, that I found the 
bottle in his hand, was true.” 

He caught up the sheet of paper, and ran 
his eye through what she had written to make 
sure she’ had used the precise words he had 
dictated. 

“Ring, Dorothy.” 

But she lay back in the chair white and 
motionless, incapable c° <<cctizing anything 
but the one fact that her husband had been 
given back to her. 

He rang the bell. 

“Jane,” he began to the servant who 
obeyed the summons, and was looking not a 
little curiously at the three showing signs, 
each in a different way, of having just passed 
through some great crisis, “ two witnesses are 
required immediately to something. this— 
person ”—he had almost said “ fiend ”—“ has 
written. Someone outside, if possible,” his 
eyes turning towards the window. “ That 
is Dr. Broadhurst’s carriage ; run down and ° 
ask him to oblige me by coming here at 
once —and—the gardener there. There is 
not a moment to spare.” 

Jane went hurriedly off to do his bidding. 
Nurse Howden stood quietly waiting, deter- 
mination in her eyes and a hard smile upon 
her lips. On the entrance of Dr. Broad- 
hurst and the gardener Langton said a few 
words to them and then turned towards the 
woman. 





IN TERROREM. 


“You have made the statement you have 
written voluntarily, without any pressure 
being put upon you or any inducement being 
offered either by myself or Mrs. Langton ?” 

“Yes; I wrote it of my own free will, and 
it is true.” 

“Sign your name here.” 

She signed in a large, boid hand, “ Sarah 
Howden.” 

“Will you be good enough to sign your 
name as witness?” he went on, turning to 
Dr. Broadhurst and the gardener. 

There was silence a few moments, broken 
only by the sound of the pen travelling over 
the paper. 


“Thank you.” Drawing a sigh of relief, 
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he had the evidence of her guilt in his hands, 
he might choose to take no further steps in 
the matter. Perhaps he saw that in not 
giving her the revenge she wanted he was 
punishing her in the only way she could be 
touched. 

He sternly pointed to the door, adding to 
the gardener: “See her off the premises, 
Grant, or I shall forget she is a woman.” 

Forced to obey she went out, watched by 
Grant, who, like the servants, gave her 
credit for evil intentions without knowing in 
what precise way. 

Dr. Broadhurst was bending over Dorothy, 
a little puzzled by the radiant joy in her 
white, worn face, in such contrast with the 
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“ouT OF MY HOUSE, WOMAN!” 


Gilbert caught up the paper and turned 
towards Nurse Howden. 
“Out of my house, woman 
“T have done what I wanted to do,” she 
replied, with the smile still upon her lips, 
“and I shall have my revenge.” 
“‘T may not choose to assist you to that.” 
“ Do you mean to say-——” 
“Out of my house.” 
She stood glaring at him for 2 moment or 
two in impotent rage, recognising that, now 
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settled dejection which had been so notice- 


able of late. He glanced towards her 
husband. Yes, relief and happiness had 
come to them both. 

Langton put the paper into his hand. Dr. 
Broadhurst glanced through it, and under- 
stood something of what the two had gone 
through. With a word or two about looking 
in later on he went out of the room. To be 
alone together would do them more good 
than anything he could do just then. 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


WHEN, in good time for grouse, 
Parliament was prorogued, the 
vast majority of members left 
Westminster with the conviction 
that as members of the Queen’s fourteenth 
Parliament they would see its face no more. 
There was, in view of the Septennial Act, no 
reason why it should be dissolved in the year 
1900. Having assembled for a brief Session 
on the 12th of August, 1895, it was still a 
few days short of its fifth year when it 
stood prorogued. As far as the Statute is 
concerned there is no reason why it should 
not sit through the first year of the new 
century, being dissolved in the early spring 
of 1902. 

The condition of parties in the House of 
Commons suggested no reason for hastening 
the dissolution by a 
twelvemonth. For 
fighting purposes the 
Opposition was non- 
existent. With re- 
spect to the questions 
that absorbed public 
attention there was 
not a whisper of 
discontent with 
Ministerial policy in 
China. As to the 
war in South Africa, 
on a critical division 
the Opposition 
showed itself hope- 
lessly rent. Some- 
thing like forty 
walked out without 
voting. Another 
forty, including pro- 
minent members of 
the Front Opposition Bench, supported the 
Government. A section, comprehending the 
Radicals, following training and deeply- 
rooted habits, went out with the _ Irish 
members to vote “agin the Government.” 

There was certainly nothing here to drive 
the master of legions in the House of 
Commons to appeal to the country out of 
due course. All the same, members, like 
Rachel weeping for her children, refused to 
be comforted. There would, they insisted, 
be dissolution either in October or September, 
and the cloth of hardly-earned holidays 
must be cut accordingly. It is interesting 
to record the state of mind prevalent in 
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DARK. 


SIR CHARLES RUSSELL, AFTERWARDS LORD RUSSELL 
OF KILLOWEN, 
From a Sketch in the House of Commons. 


the House of Commons on the eve of the 
prorogation, and watching how it worked out 
regarded as a forecast. 

Did the late Lord Chief Justice 
pass any early portion of his 
- journalistic career in the Press 
~" Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons? No mention of the circumstance is 
made in accessible biographical notes. I 
have reason to believe that the answer to 
the question is in the affirmative. ‘Talking 
one day of his Parliamentary experience Lord 
Russell dropped the remark that his first 
acquaintance with the House of Commons 
was made from the Press Gallery. I asked 
when it happened, but he evidently did 
not desire to pursue a subject he had 
accidentally alluded to, and talked of some- 
thing else. The Press 
Gallery of the House 
of Commons is one 
of the most exclusive 
places in the world. 
It is easier for a camel 
to pass through a 
needle’s eye than fora 
man not duly author- 
ized as a_ working 
journalist to cross its 
trebly-guarded portals. 
Since RuSsell was 
there he must have 
gone either to report 
speeches or to write 
leading articles. 

One of Lord 
Russell’s most distin- 
guished contem- 
poraries at the Bar 
certainly gained his 
earliest personal knowledge of the House of 
Commons as viewed from the Press Gallery. 
Forty years ago Sir Edward Clarke was on 
the regular reporting staff of the Standard, 
possibly not dreaming that in days to 
come he would give his successors in the old 
box many an hours work reporting his 
Parliamentary speeches. 

The great advocate and judge 
who in August last suddenly 
passed away, followed by a rare 
burst of national lamentation, 
was a striking example of the familiar Parlia- 
mentary truism that a successful lawyer is 
not necessarily, is indeed rarely, a power in 
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Parliamentary debate. When twenty years 
ago Charles Russell in the prime of vigorous 
life, with high reputation as leader of the 
Northern Circuit, took his seat for Dundalk, 
if anyone had been asked what his chances 
were of making a position in the House 
of Commons the answer would have 
been that they were assured. So it proved ; 
Russell, from the position of private member, 
rising through the Attorney-Generalship to 
the highest seat on the judicial Bench. But 
the prize was won by sheer force of personal 
character, not by oratorical art or debating 
facility. 

Yet Russell was equipped by Nature with 
all the gifts that ordinarily go to make 
Parliamentary reputation. A 
great lawyer, he was not tied 
and bound by the manner or 
tradition of the Courts. In 
addition to a piercing intellect, 
long training, a ready wit and 
gift of speech that occasionally 
rose to height of genuine elo- 
quence, he was a many-sided 
man of the world. He loved 
cards and horses, was a con- 
stant diner-out, was even fre- 
quently seen at the “at homes” 
which in some big houses fol- 
low upon little State dinners. 
His sympathies were essenti- 
ally human. He resembled 
Mr. Gladstone in the quick 
interest he took in any topic 
started in conversation. In 
short, he seemed to be just the 
man who would captivate and 
command the House of Com- 
mons. Yet, with one exception, I do not 
remember his ever attaining a position to 
reach which was a desire perhaps more warmly 
cherished than that of presiding over the 
Queen’s Bench Division. The exception was 
the delivery of a speech in support of the 
second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. 

The most remarkable episode in 

MRS. Charles Russell’s career at the 
MAYBRICK. Bar undoubtedly was his defence 
of Mrs. Maybrick. I happened 

to find myself in the same hotel with him 
at Liverpool on the morning of the day set 
down for the opening of the trial. At break- 
fast he spoke in confident terms of his client’s 
innocence and of the surety of her acquittal. 
He did not take into account the passing 
mood of the judge who tried the case, and 
so found himself out of his reckoning. But 
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the verdict of the jury, still less the summing- 
up of Fitzjames Stephen, did not shake his 
conviction that, whatever other sins might 
lie to her charge, the unhappy woman was 
guiltless of murder. 

It was chiefly out of respect for the con- 
clusion formed by this judicial mind, 
illumined by the keenest intellect, that led 
two successive Home Secretaries on acces- 
sion to office to devote days and nights to 
patient reconsideration of the evidence. 
Lord Llandaff told me that when the matter 
came before him as Home Secretary he 
approached it with an absolutely impartial 
mind, biased only by natural desire to 
find a loophole through which the hapless 
woman might crawl back to 
liberty. He read and weighed 
every scrap of evidence, shut- 
ting himself up with the papers 
for three days. At the end of 
that time he, slowly but surely 
drifting, was landed in unshak- 
able conviction of Mrs. May- 
brick’s guilt. When Sir Mat- 
thew White Ridley went to 
the Home Office he, in the 
same impartial frame of mind, 
moved by the same impulse 
towards mercy, arrived at the 
same conclusion. 

It is impossible to conceive 
two men more widely differing 
in constitution and training 
than the Home Secretary who 
was best known as Henry 
Matthews and the present in- 
cumbent of the office. Yet, 
travelling by varying ways, they 
arrived at the same spot. On the other hand, 
Charles Russell, of all men least likely to be 
misled by appearances or deliberate deception, 
having probed the case to the bottom, having 
turned his piercing eyes on the frail creature 
in the dock, having talked to her in private 
and studied her in public, was convinced of 
her innocence. He was not the kind of man 
to abandon man or woman. because the 
universe had deserted them. He paid Mrs. 
Maybrick regular visits in her prison house, 
a custom not intermitted when he put on the 
ermine and the dignity of Lord Chief Justice 
of England. 
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Lord Mostyn is 
possessor of the earliest, most 


proud 


comprehensive, and on_ the 
whole the most valuable col- 
lection of what in these days are 
widely popular in the provincial 
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Press as London Letters. The London 
Correspondent, as all who read his contribu- 
tions suspect, was not born yesterday. ‘The 
Letters bound in ten volumes that have an 
honoured place in the library at Mostyn 
Hall are dated from 1673 to 1692. 

At that epoch, whilst as yet newspapers 
were few, the news-letter-writer was an im- 
portant person. He attended the coffee- 
houses, where he picked up the gossip of the 
day. For Parliamentary news he suborned 
the clerks, who gave him an inkling of 
what happened in the House, sometimes even 
supplied him with extracts from its journal. 
This practice became so common that there 
will be found in the journals themselves an 
account of how certain coffee-house-keepers 
were summoned to the Bar of the House and 
reprimanded for the heinous 
offence of adding to the attrac- 
tions of their parlour by pub- 
licly reading minutes of the 
proceedings. 

The more enterprising of 
these early fathers among 
London correspondents fore- 
stalled Baron Reuter. They 
had correspondents in some of 
the capitals of Europe who 
sent them scraps of gossip, 
which they embodied in their 
letters. Each letter-writer had 
his list of subscribers, who, I 
trust, made up a handsome 
aggregate of fee. Of the varied 
topics dealt with in the Mostyn 
news-letters it will suffice to 
quote notices of Titus Oates 
standing in the pillory of 
Tyburn; of Nell Gwynne at 
the height of her fame ; of the 
execution in Pall Mall of the 
murderers of Edward Thynne; 
of the arrest of the Duke of Monmouth ; of 
the trial of the Seven Bishops ; of the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, son of James II.; of 
the fee of 500 guineas paid to the fortunate 
midwife, one Mrs. Wilkins ; of King James’s 
going, and of the Prince of Orange’s coming. 

The stern forbidding of the 
A WAGGISH Clerks of Parliaments to furnish 
SPEAKER. to the outside world information 

of what took place within the 
barred doors of the House of Commons did 
not extend to members. Stored in ancient 
houses throughout the country are innumer- 
able more or less graphic panels from 
Pictures in Parliament. One, in the posses- 
sion of Sir John Trelawney, recalls a curious 
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scene in the House early in the Session 
of 1753. “Your countryman Sydenham, 
member for Exeter,” writes a fellow-member 
addressing his uncle in the country, 
“wanted a tax on swords and full-bottomed 
wigs, which last do not amount to forty in the 
kingdom. The Speaker and the Attorney- 
General, who were the only wearers of them 
in the House, made him due reverence.” 

As the visitor to the Strangers’ Gallery 
knows, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons to this day wears a full-bottomed wig. 
The Attorney-General long ago finally took 
off his. 

At Dunster Castle, in Somerset- 
THE ELDER shire, there is a bundle of letters 

PITT. written 140 years ago by Henry 
Chiffner, M.P. for Minehead. 

He has long ago answered to 

the cry, “Who goes home?” 

and we may look in vain for 

Minehead in the list of Parlia- 

mentary boroughs. The letters 

remain, including one giving 
lengthy account of the opening 
of Parliament by the King, 

George III., in the Session of 

1762. In the same year, under 

date 11th of December, the 

Parliamentary summary-writer 

gives an accountof Pitt’s speech 

in opposition to what is known 
in history as The Peace of 

Paris. ‘“ The speech,” Mr. 

Chiffner reports, “ occupied 

three hours and twenty-six 

minutes, and was the worst I 

ever heard.” It certainly did 

not capture the House, for on 

a division whilst 319 declared 

for peace only sixty-five fol- 

lowed Pitt into the division 

lobby. 
The letter-writer mentions that 
“by leave of the House Pitt 
delivered this speech alternately 
standing and sitting.” In later 
days, as all the world knows, Mr. Gladstone 
on one occasion occupied five hours in the 
exposition of an historic Budget. It was his 
first Budget speech, delivered on the 18th 
April, 1853. The late Sir John Mowbray, 
one of the few members of the last Parlia- 
ment who heard the speech, vividly recalled 
the occasion. He told me how surprised he 
was when it was over to find that five hours 
had sped. Mr. Gladstone, then in the 
prime of a magnificent physique, showed no 
sign of fatigue or of failing voice. It was long 
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before the epoch of the pomatum-pot, and 
his sole refreshment was a tumbler of water. 
It was, of course, the elder Pitt 

Two who is described as _ having 
CORNETS. occasion from time to time to 
sit down during delivery of a 

three hours’ speech. He was at the date 
only in his fifty-fourth year. Whence it 
would appear that he was either temporarily 
indisposed or constitutionally frail. Possibly 
he was recovering from an 
attack of his constant enemy, 
the gout. Not quite sixteen 
years later he—in the mean- 
time having become Earl of 
Chatham—fell back in a faint 
whilst passionately addressing 
the House of Lords, was car- 
ried out, driven to his Kentish 
home, and a month later died. 
I always think of the elder 
Pitt when my eye falls on the 
flexible figure of the member 
for the Wellington Division of 
Shropshire. Mr. Brown, it is 
true, though he is reaching 
the status of one of the oldest 
members of the House of 


Commons—he took his seat 
thirty-two years ago—has not, 
either as a statesman or an 
orator, yet made his mark in 
equal measure with the Great Commoner. 
But like the elder Pitt he, before he turned 
his attention to politics, held the rank of 


cornet in the Army. Cornet Pitt was in the 
Horse Guards Blue; Cornet Brown favoured 
the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

I have been looking up Mine- 
head, the borough represented a 
century and a half ago by Mr. 
Chiffner. I have the good 
fortune to find all about it in a precious 
little fat book presented to me some time ago 
by a kindly prejudiced reader of these pages, 
who came upon it on a top shelf of his 
grandfather’s library, and thought it would be 
“just the thing I should like.” His intuition 
was unerring. “Biographical Memoirs of 
the Members of the Present House of Com- 
mons” is the title of the work. Price, in 
boards, 12s. It is carefully compiled by 
Joshua Wilson, M.A., and is corrected to 
February, 1808. 

At that time George III. was King. In 
October of the following year he celebrated 
the jubilee of his accession. Pitt was two 
years later followed to the grave, after an 
interval of eight months, by his_ great 
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adversary, Fox. The Duke of Portland 
was Prime Minister; Lord Eldon sat on the 
Woolsack ; Spencer Perceval was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, unconscious of the dark 
shadow that haunted and followed him in 
the lobby of the House of Commons; Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was Irish Secretary, and 
—greatest of all in a mediocre Ministry— 
Canning was Foreign Secretary. 

The book is the precursor of the familiar 

“ Dod ” of the later half of the 
century, but is fuller of the 
charm of personal narrative 
than is permissible in the frigid 
pages of a work where the only 
glowing period flashes forth 
in the autobiography of Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, with 
its picturesque background of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 
On page 454 we 
come upon Old 
Sarum, in the 
flesh as it wete. 
To us of post-Reform days 
Old Sarum is a kind cf myth. 
In this volume, with the dust 
of nearly a century on its 
brown paper boards and its 
uncut leaves, we find Old 
Sarum sedately flourishing as 
Manchester, Birmingham, or 
Glasgow loom large in “‘ Dod” of to-day. To 
the imaginative mind the name suggests the 
idea of a prim old lady in grey silk, with mittens 
on her hands, her grey hair peeping from under 
a spotless white cap. That is only imagina- 
tion. Even at the beginning of the century, 
when pocket boroughs were as common 
adjuncts of a landed estate as were pheasant 
coverts, they were “saying things” about 
Old Sarum. “The right of election in 
Old Sarum,” Mr. Joshua Wilson, M.A., 
delicately remarks, “is in the freeholders, 
being burgage-holders of the borough, which, 
on account of its decayed state, has been 
occasionally a subject of animadversion.” 
Animadversion! Word more blessed than 
Mesopotamia. 

In dealing with the constituencies the 
compiler of the Memoirs is accustomed to 
set forth the total number of electors, and 
marvellous they are. Thus, on the page 
preceding the record of Old Sarum stands 
Okehampton, Devonshire, with 240 electors. 
On the page following it is Orford, in Suffolk, 
which returned two members to Parliament 
by the favour of exactly twenty portsmen, 
burgesses, and freemen. When Mr. Joshua 
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Wilson, M.A., comes to Old Sarum he is 
suspiciously silent as to the number of free 
and independent electors on the register. 
The sole machinery of election to the two 
seats representing Old Sarum appears to be 
the returning officer, a bailiff appointed at 
the Court-leet of Lord Caledon, who is now 
Lord of the Manor. 

In 1808 Old Sarum had for one 
of its members Nicholas Vansit- 
tart, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Lord Liverpool’s Ministry 
formed four years later. About 
this gentleman’s family Mr. Joshua Wilson, 
M.A., relates an anecdote communicated to 
him by “a person of condition.” Mr. 
Vansittart’s father was in the service of 
the East India Company. He was sent 
out with two others on an important mission. 
The ship is supposed to have foundered at 
sea. Howbeit, after leaving the English 
Channel she was heard of never more. One 
night Mrs. Vansittart dreamt that her husband 
appeared to her, sitting naked on a barren 
rock. He told her that whatever rumours 
she might hear of 
his death she was 
to pay no attention 
to them. 

His situation, as 
described, does not 
appear to have been 
altogether comfort- 
able or conformable 
with usage. But, 
though naked and 
homeless, save for 
the barren rock, he 
was certainly alive. 
When, in due ‘time, 
aanouncement was 
made of the founder- 
ing of the East India- 
man, and the loss of 
all on board, Mrs. 
Vansittart stoutly 
declined to believe 
it. As Mr. Wilson 
puts it, “the lady 
was so deeply 
affected with what 
had occurred, and 
so prepossessed with the authenticity of the 
supposed communication, that she refused to 
put on mourning for the space of two whole 
years.” She lived to an advanced age, with 
a suit of clothes always ready for the return 
of the unclad husband. They were never 
claimed. 
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FANCY PORTRAIT OF THE COLONEL EXPLODING. 
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An awkward accident befell a well- 
known member of the House of 
Commons in the. closing days of 
the Session. A friend having anti- 
cipated the holidays and gone on a long 
journey, wrote to ask if he would be so good 
as to rummage through his. locker ‘in the 
corridor leading to. the Library, tear up 
and clear away his papers. “ We shall have 
a General Election in October,” he wrote ; 
“and as I don’t mean to stand again you 
can make a clean sweep of: my _ papers. 
There is nothing of any importance there, but 
it’s just as well not to have them lying about.” 
Thus adjured, the hon. member went to 
work with a will. He was much surprised on 
glancing at the books and papers as he tore 
them up to find how almost exclusively they 
related to military matters. One sct in par- 
ticular contained what looked like an 
elaborate estimate of the value of cordite 
produced under divers conditions. The 
absent member had never shown himself 
interested in military affairs. When he had 
spoken upon them in Committee he had ever 
deprecated growing 

expenditure on the 

Army. However, 
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every man knows his 
own business best. 
The M.P.’s instruc- 
tions were toclear out 
the locker, and this 
was done effectively. 


Two ‘hours later 
one of the messen- 
gers, pale to the lips, 
trembling as though 
a thunderbolt had 
narrowly missed him 
in its flight, came up 
and said,“I beg your 
pardon, sir, but have 
you been clearing 
out Colonel Blank’s 
locker ?” 

He had. Muddling 
up numbers, he had 
gone to the wrong 
locker, and destroyed 
the accumulated 
notes a high military 
authority had made through the Session. 
Colonel Blank being a particularly irascible 
gentleman, and the prorogat.on being cer- 
tain to take place on the following Wednes- 
day, the M.P. thought he might as well 
leave town at once. This he did, gaining 
five clear days’ holiday. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INVESTING A “ TENNER.” 
SJONDER what's become of 
%) Mowbray,” remarked Pax- 
ton, looking up at the big 
clock for the twentieth time. 
“He said he’d be here at 
six, didn’t he? And under 
the fishes? Is that right ?” 

“Quite correct,” 1 replied. - “Well, it’s 
only five past now. He’ll be here presently. 
I only hope he’s got some show in sight to 
raise the wind on when he does come.” 

Paxton was a mining engineer just returned 
from Westralia, whither he had journeyed in 
the sure and certain hope of a rapid and 
lucrative engagement on some of the mining 
centres. But finding on arrival that his 








professional brethren were plentiful enough 
to timber all the shafts on Coolgardie and 
Hannan’s with, he had returned in disgust, 
and nearly stone-broke into the bargain. A 
New Zealand native of Scotch parentage, he 
was a pushing, energetic, red-headed, black- 


eyed little man; had travelied far and 
wide, and been a partner ere now with 
Mowbray and myself in many speculations, 
profitable and otherwise—generally the latter. 
He and I had met, after a long separation, 
the day before, in King Street, Sydney, 
whither I had returned after a vain trip to 
Johannesburg to discover if any architects 
were wanted there. But I was too late. 
The supply had arrived from the other end ; 
and all the benefit I reaped from my venture 
was the satisfaction of working my way back 
to the Colonies in a sailing vessel. 

Not twenty minutes after foregathering 
with Paxton, and mutually condoling, the 
pair of us had met Mowbray, who, not being 
a professional man, but a mere adventurer, 
had been of late years better off than any of 
us. He had, it appeared, recently arrived 
with a mob of fat cattle from the Georgina 
River—way up in North-Western Queensland. 
Also, he was wearing one of Holle’s ten- 
guinea walking suits, and smoking “ Henry 
Clay ” cigars out of a big alligator-skin case. 
Therefore, we two lime-burners felt moderately 
hopeful when he “shouted” right royally, 
and asked us to meet him under the great 
glass tank, surrounded by soft seats and full 
of gold and silver fishes, in the vestibule of 


the Australia Hotel, 
Vol, xx,—65. 


I say “ moderately,” because it struck us as 
curious that our old mate, when apprised of 
the state of our respective purses, had not at 
once offered to replenish them. You see, 
between us three existed a brutal but well- 
understood outspokenness in money matters, 
the result of much tooth-and-nail scratching 
together through a good many years. Some- 
times Paxton, when he had his Sydney office, 
used to drop in for a paying contract during 
the mining booms ; similarly, I did the same 
in Melbourne when the land ones were on. 
And until the ’93 smashes played Old Harry 
with the pair of us, we did fairly well. In 
those days Mowbray was usually roaming 
about in his cutter, the Axéy, sometimes 
pearling ; at others droving ; at others away 
at some new rush. But always, if one was 
out of funds and the two others in, or vice 
versd, the luckless pair or unit well knew 
where to apply for help. Very rarely were 
all three cornered at once. It was different 
now. 

“Dinner tickets,” muttered Paxton, judici- 
ally as, presently, Mowbray entered, and, 
recognising us with a nod and a smile, 
walked to the office. 

“That looks well. All the same, he ought 
to have anted up yesterday, and I won’t for- 
get to tell him of it, by-and-by, either.” 

It was pleasant to find ourselves once 
more in the fine dining-room, and our spirits 
rose as the Heidsieck lowered in its second 
magnum, and the good dinner progressed 
amidst talk that travelled between Coolgardie, 
Kimberley, and North - Western Queens- 
land. 

“ Now, I know you chaps are wondering 
what’s the matter,” said Mowbray, as, down- 
stairs, we settled ourselves to cigars and 
coffee. 

We others frankly admitted that such was 
the case. 

“Of course,” replied Mowbray—a tall, 
clean-shaven, handsome man of about forty. 
“But, you see, just now we're all in the 
same box. I don’t think I’ve got ten shillings 
in the world. Still, 1 reckoned we might as 
well have a decent feed, so I left my watch 
over the way, at uncle’s. That cut out the 
dinner money. Yesterday, however,” he 
continued, “I had a tenner. Just before I 
met you I invested it, and I hope the spec. 
will turn up trumps. I have bought a 
wreck,” 
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W, x yymany. 


“Bought a what?” we laughed, simul- 
taneously, for the generous fare and wine 
had taken due effect, and neither Paxton nor 
myself felt inclined to show disappointment. 
And, in any case, we were better off by a 
capital dinner. 

“A wreck,” repeated Mowbray, calmly, as 
he pushed the bell at the back of his chair for 
more cigars. ‘“She’s a German brig. Went 
ashore a few days ago, close to Sugar Loaf 
Point, not more than about 1oo miles or so 
up the coast. I happened to drop into the 
rooms when she was offered, and she was 
knocked down to me for my last tenner.” 

“A pig in a poke, if ever there was one,” 
remarked Paxton. “ Why, she might be going 
to pieces at the present moment.” 

“And she might not,” replied Mowbray, 
passing the cigars. “‘ Anyhow, if you like, we'll 
get aboard the Auxéy, straight away, and see 
what sort of a prize packet the Puésig ll turn 
up.” 

“Oh, you’ve got the cutter yet, then?” I 
asked. 

“Sconer part with a leg,” said Mowbray. 
“*She’s lying down at Watson Bay, ready at a 
minute’s notice. Sent some stores aboard 
this morning, and only got back from her at 
six. That’s what kept me. Better go to 
your diggings, pack a bundle, and come 
along. Meet me at the Circular Quay Ferry 
inan hour. That do?” 

Yes, it would do, that or anything else 
promising money to empty pockets, 


1 HAVE BOUGHT A WRECK.” 
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Thus, in a very 
short time, Paxton 
and I had re- 
turned to the 
third - rate hotel, 
where we had, 
after our meeting, 
promptly shared 
a room; doffed 
each his one pas- 
sable suit, put on 
others, and in a 
couple of hours 
were on board the 
Ruby and getting 
under way. As 
we were short- 
handed for a craft 
of fifty tons, and 
heavily rigged at 
that, Mowbray 
took with him the 
fisherman who, 
during his ab- 
sence, had given 
an eye to the cutter, It was a lovely 
night as we stood out through the Heads 
and up the coast under the light of a 
full moon, carrying just enough of a fair 
wind to keep everything drawing. Mowbray 
was at the tiller, and the great boom, eased 
off to twenty feet of sheet, seemed almost to 
skim the little waves as with a musical ripple 
at her bows the old Rxéy lay comfortably 
over to it—pleased, as it were, to feel once 
more deep water laving her breasts after the 
long spell of idleness. 

In the galley the man had lit the fire to 
make some coffee, and the smoke from the 
funnel streamed cheerfully away to leeward ; 
every half minute, behind us, the great South 
Head Light plunged a shaft of dazzling 
electricity athwart the night ; abeam towered 
the tall brown cliffs, scarred and honey- 
combed, at whose base, even in the calmest 
weather, old ocean roars in hollow murmur- 
ings; to seaward shone the red side and 
white masthead lights of some coasting 
steamer coming in end on; whilst ahead, 
and closer, three lofty pryamids of silver 
showed a sailer with her yards braced sharp 
up making to the southward. A change, 
indeed, this scene from the life and bustle of 
the big hotel, the hot and stuffy streets of the 
city ! 

The Putsig, Mowbray told us, was on her 
way from the Moluccas, Philippines, and 
South Seas, with copra and an omnium 
gatherum of other island produce, when her 
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captain had run in and made the land so 
fatally. The master had blamed the mate ; 
but as both were on deck at the time, fine 
weather prevailing, and the Sugar Loaf Light 
in plain sight, the Marine Board had no option 
left but to permanently cancel both their 
certificates. The brig, it seemed, was owned 
in Melbourne, by a German firm there ; was 
200 tons burden, wooden built, and lay just 
as she had been left when she took the reef. 

Mowbray, who spoke two or three lan- 
guages, had, after his purchase, interviewed 
both captain and mate. The former was a 
Hamburger ; but the other, of all people, a 
Frenchman who had shipped on the brig at 
Macassar, where his predecessor had died of 
lever. 

“They were still raving at each other,” 
said Mowbray, “when I found them. But 
they both knocked off passing compliments, 
ranging from matters of seamanship to those 
of the ’7o—"71 war, to jeer at me for buying 
her. Marine surveyors and underwriter’s 
agent alike, they swore, had given her up at 
sight. Long ere 
this she must have 
bumped herself 
to pieces. Well,” 
continued Mow- 
bray, “I might 
have believed 
them, and let the 
thing rip, only 
for a glance—just 
one glance —I 
intercepted be- 
tween the pair. 
What it meant I 
haven’t the re- 
motest notion. 
But it was a look 
of mutual under- 
standing. And it 
struck me as 
curious under the 
circumstances, 
added to the over- 
much protestation 
concerning the 
utter futility of 
my spec. Another 
thing: later, hap- 
pening to be at Redfern, I saw my friends 
board the Newcastle train, still wrangling 
fiercely. Of course, there may be nothing 
in their travelling up the coast. Still, it’s 
the way to the wreck of their ship, about 
which same wreck I can’t get it out of my 
head there’s something fishy.” 


515 
““Shouldn’t wonder!” murmured Paxton, 
abstractedly. “If she’s where her people 
seem to think she is.” Upon which, Mow- 


bray, exercising his prerogative as captain, 
immediately called him to the tiller. 


CHAPTER II. 
CIGARS AND OPIUM. 
TowarRpbs midnight the wind freshened very 
considerably, and putting a reef in main and 
foresail, and stowing our gaff topsail, we 
raced along like a little steamer, passing 
Newcastle Nobbys at breakfast -time next 
morning. Then the wind drew more ahead, 
raising a choppy sea, and it was well on in 
the afternoon before we covered the next 
sixty miles, and, rounding the Cape, saw 
in a small cove the German brig, her nose 
jammed between two rocks, bowsprit snapped 
short off, her foretopmast lying in a heap of 
wreckage over the forecastle, the main one 
hanging and swinging up and down the 
lower mast, whilst from half-way up the gaff 


“THE ‘PUTZIG’ WAS BUMPING TO THE SWELL.” 


halliards the black, red, and white flag of 
Germany streamed forlornly. Evidently the 
Putsig was bumping to the swell; and 
although her stern had slewed end on, and 
rose apparently pretty dry, from amidships 
right for’ard the short seas broke clean over 
the vessel. 
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“Umph!” said Mowbray, doubtfully, “if 
this breeze freshens much more my tenner’ll 
go all to pieces before morning. Still, there’s 
no sea to speak of. I think we’d better run 
close in, drop our anchor, and then out 
dinghy and see what’s aboard that will return 
the quickest value for a very risky invest- 
ment.” 

Leaving the Rxuéy sheltered under the -lee 
of the headland, with Jim the fisherman to 
look out for her, we three got into 
the dinghy and pulled for the brig. 

To our surprise, we came 
round her heavy, square stern we 
saw that a boat lay alongside. 

*Confounded beach-combers 
looting, I expect!” exclaimed 
Mowbray, angrily. “I'll soon 
stop their capers. But, by jingo, 
look at her bows! Why, she must 
be half full of water for’ard !” 

And, indeed, we could see on 
her port bow a big hole where it 
met the jagged rock, whose forks 
seemed alone to support the hull. 

And down this, at every jerking 
heave she gave, tons of water 
poured. Wonderfully strong she 
must have been to stand such a 


as 


knocking about as she was getting ! 
To look at her, almost on even 
kéel, with her squat, broad body 
rolling and heaving painfully to 
the short swell that came washing 


up from seaward, reminded me 
irresistibly of a big, fat rat caught 

by the nose in a trap and making 

desperate but fruitless efforts to 

free itself. Watching our chance, 

Mowbray and myself jumped into 

her old-fashioned chains and 

gained the deck, leaving Paxton 

to tend the boat, a very necessary 
precaution judging from the fashion the one 
already there had been served by the sheering 
hull. 

“Some farmers, I suppose,” remarked 
Mowbray, pointing to the crushed gunwale 
of the boat. “Who else would be so 
careless ?” 

But on board was no sign of life. Her 
short poop was all taken up by a sort of 
rounded structure, evidently made to give 
height to her cabin below. Around it ran a 
railing ; its sides were pierced by bull’s-eyes ; 
aft, in a sort of well, stood wheel and 
binnacle, and fronting these was an open 
pair of double doors with steps leading down. 

“That's a handsome binnacle-stand,” re- 
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“ Worth a fiver, I should 
we've no time to bother 
about unshipping it. Hang me if I don’t 
think the sea’s getting up more! Once the 
rocks let go their hold, and she'll sink like a 
stone. - Let’s make below. There might be 
something there that'll pay us for shifting.” 

The little cabin was well lit, the steps 
broad enough to allow of our descending 
two abreast. Thus the sight awaiting us 


marked Mowbray. 
say. However, 


“IN THE CABIN.” 


met our eyes at the same time, and caused 
us both to start back together, and together 
swear in affright at the horror of it. 

At our feet almost, and lying on their 
backs in a great pool of blood, lay the bodies 
of two men, half naked. One still grasped 
a long sheath knife; near the other lay a 
similar weapon. The light from the com- 
panion fell full on their upturned faces, 
horribly contorted with pain and passion, 
whilst the staring, filmy eyes and fallen 
jaws lent additional repulsiveness to features 
naturally the reverse of comely. 

“That’s the skipper,” said Mowbray, point- 
ing to a very stout man, with long, fair beard 
and moustaches, and whose clothes, nearly 




















torn away from the upper portion of his 
body, disclosed many gaping, savage stabs 
against the white flesh. “And that’s the 
mate (the Frenchman I told you of),” he 
continued, indicating the other body—that 
of a tall, thin, very dark man, clean-shaven. 

And -there was blood everywhere. Blood 
and cigars—thousands of them —together 
with scores of small, square, flat tins. 

And as the evening sun streamed over our 
heads into the place we could see more 
plainly where these came from. In the side 
of one of the berths, two of which gave on 
to the main apartment, a sliding-panel had 
been opened—a cunningly enough con- 
structed hiding-place of about the length 
of an old-fashioned eight-day clock case. 
This had been tightly packed with cigars 
over a bottom tier of tins. Strips of bamboo, 
thickly cased in silk and reaching from top to 
bottom of the locker, had been used to keep 
the pile in position. These in the struggle 
had been pulled out, and now lay strewn 
about the cabin, making streaks of brilliant 
colour in the sunshine that lit up the death- 
hole. 

“ Hundreds and hundreds of pounds’ worth 
of cigars and opium,” remarked Mowbray, at 
last. “That’s what brought the pair back 
again. Then they quarrelled and fought @ 
/a mort. But what an awful mess!” Picking 
his way very carefully, he stepped inside. 

The table was littered with cigars, most 
of them wrapped in bright tin-foil, and all 
fine and large. 

“ Partegas—not Manilas,” remarked Mow- 
bray, as, taking one up and stripping it of no 
less than three coverings, he put it to his nose, 
“and of the very finest brand, too! These 
fellows were connoisseurs indeed. And the 
opium—there must be forty or fifty pounds’ 
weight of it! A haul, if you like, my boy.” 

I had gingerly followed Mowbray, and was 
now standing alongside the table. The 
Putsig, in one of her lurches, had caused a 
small, tin cylinder to roll against my hand 
from amongst the litter. Almost uncon- 
sciously I held the thing and stopped it 
from returning across the table. Mowbray 
was busy at the secret locker amongst the 
cigars and opium tins still remaining there. 

“Well,” said he, presently, “I suppose we 
might as well be getting some, at least, of 
this stuff away. If you will find a bucket on 
deck and bend on a rope’s end, I'll fill and 
you can lower it to Paxton.” 

But even as he spoke a wild cry reached us 
from the latter; the brig ceased her short, 
lurching roll, whilst her stern went up until 
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almost perpendicular, presenting so high an 
incline that even the dead men on the floor 
rolled over and over and under the table. 
Again came that shrill yell, and Mowbray, 
exclaiming, “My God, Dean (my name), she’s 
going down!” clawed his way to the com- 
panion-steps, now almost overhead, and up 
which, having already gained the deck, I gave 
him a hand. Nor were we a second too 
soon. One glance showed us that the brig 
had at last worked and ground her way out 
of the rocky prongs that held her, and was 
now sinking head first. Indeed, the water 
was up to the break of the poop, and the 
nearly upright stern sticking a good 3oft. 
above the sea. 

“Jump!” yelled Paxton, who had cast off 
his painter and stood ready to scull away. 
“Jump! She’s only got another minute!” 

And jump we did, far out and towards the 
boat, reaching her and being pulled inboard 
just in time to see the brig disappear ; whilst, 
strangest sight of all, at the last moment, 
three crows—that had perched on the gaff— 
flew landward with harsh croaks of disappoint- 
ment. 

“There goes my tenner!” - exclaimed 
Mowbray, as he wiped the salt out of his 
eyes, and the boat whirled violently round 
and round in the eddies caused by the sink- 
ing vessel. “And a jolly close shave it was, 
into the bargain. Ugh! those dead men 
have taken all the stiffening out of me! Let’s 
get aboard the Rudy and have a nip of some- 
thing. Lord, those were fine smokes, though ! 
Well, it’s no use crying over spilled milk. 
But if she’d only hung another couple of 
hours we should have made money out of her 
right enough.” 

For my part I was only too glad to get away. 
As we were changing our clothes on board 
the Rudy I all at once felt some hard, round 
substance in the pocket of my coat. Pulling 
it out, I saw the tin cylinder I had taken off 
the brig’s table, and must have pocketed when 
Paxton gave the alarm. It was about eight 
inches in length by four across—-a short, 
stout tube with close-fitting lid, somewhat 
similar to those that schoolboys use to keep 
their pencils in. 

“ Halloa, what have you got there, Dean ?” 
asked Mowbray, who had finished changing 
and was sipping coffee-royal. “A little spoil 
from the wreck? I didn’t even bring a cigar 
myself.” 

‘“‘T should never have had stomach enough 
to smoke one if we’d secured the lot,” I 
replied, with a shiver, as I tossed the tin case 
—it was quite light—across to him, 

















“THERE GOES MY TENNER !” 


“Tut,” said he, twisting away at the lid 
of the thing, “you’re too squeamish. So’s 
Paxton, who swears he feels unwell yet from 
a mere description. What have we here— 
’mh—’mh—certificates of discharge, etc., etc. ? 
Part of the skipper’s belongings, I suppose. 
Poor fellow, he’s got his final discharge now 
all right! Halloa, what’s this mean?” he 
continued, reading aloud slowly, and evi- 
dently translating as he went, from a thin 
sheet of letter-paper :— 

“My Dear BrRoTHER CarL,—I have of 
late been sick to death with the fever of this 
coast. I am all but gone now, nor do I think 
I can live another week. Therefore, as we 
are the only ones of the family, I leave you 
my three years’ treasure. Come as soon as 
you can and take it away. And if I lie 
unburied when you come—as will probably 
be the case, for I have seen no whites for 
many months save those on the Aussard 
when she put in—bury me deep. You will 
find the stuff—which is pure, of good weight, 
and all gathered by my own hands—in a 
cave behind a great tree that grows over my 
house on the eastern side of Kaiser Wilhelm 
Bay. But I inclose a sketch. There is a 
fortune for you. I had hoped to have enjoyed 
it with you. It is not so tobe. Farewell. 
I send this »#@ Samarai, and by the hands of 
my friend, the chief Boiwadaba, who journeys 
thither. Once more, farewell. 

“ Your loving brother, 
“ EBERHARDT BECH.” 

“ Now,” said Mowbray, of whose reading, 
which was broken by much hunting to and 
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fro in search of 
missing verbs, I 
give a free transla- 
tion, “what may 
this mean ? What’s 
this New Guinea 
recluse dropped 
on to—a gold 
mine? And is he 
dead yet, like his 
brother Carl? Or 
alive and only 
mad? He speaks 
of treasure—scha/s. 
But, then, the word 
means many sorts 
of valuables. Letter 
dated two months 
back. No, cer- 
tainly, the Puészig, 
coming as she did 
from the East 
Indian Islands via 
Torres Straits, hasn’t been round to German 
New Guinea. No time. This letter has 
been forwarded back from Melbourne to 
Sydney, and obtained there by the unfortu- 
nate Carl.” 

The sketch was a crude affair enough, but 
minute to a degree, showing a thatched hut, 
built on piles, and overshadowed by a great, 
broad-leafed tree, immediately behind which 
rose a high, steep ridge. A dotted line was 
drawn from the centre pile past the tree-trunk, 
to a cross in the cliff with, writtén along- 
side it, words that Mowbray said meant, 
“ Measure one hundred and fifty full feet to 
mouth of cave.” In front lay a broad beach 
and an apparently open roadstead. 

“Upon my word,” remarked Paxton, who 
had entered the little cabin in time to hear 
the letter read, “‘all this smacks wonderfully 
of hidden treasure and boys’ story-books. 
However, there may be something in it, and 
I vote we take the chance. We can’t be 
much worse off than we are.” 

“ True,” acquiesced Mowbray, laughing. 
“| suppose a pound in cash would pull us all 
up. And we should want at least a couple 
of months’ provisions in place of the few tins 
of potted stuff we have on board. No, 
although I look upon myself as residuary 
legatee, I don’t see my way to proving the will.” 








CHAPTER IIL. 
“CRANKY JACK THE GERMAN.” 


ALL that night we lay atanchor. And once, 
awaking, I saw that Mowbray had risen, lit 




































the lamp, and was lying in his bunk conning 
over the letter again. Evidently he was loth 
to let the matter rest; and I was not sur- 
prised when at breakfast time he all at once 
broke out with :—- 

“ There’s something there worth having, I 
shouldn’t wonder. What it is I can’t tell 
from the letter. It may be gold; but I 
doubt it. ‘ Pure and of good weight.’ Hang 
it! It might be coal, or iron, or anything, 
by the way he talks about it. And yet he 
says it’s a fortune! Still, you know, a 
German’s idea of a fortune and ours differ 


considerably. ‘ Three years’ treasure’ ’s been. 


haunting my rest the whole night. What the 
deuce can it be?” 

“TLet’s go and see,” said Paxton. “ Run 
back to Newcastle. I know a decent sort of 
fellow there who'll perhaps let us have some 
tucker if we bring him into the spec. How 
much money do we want, Mowbray ?” 

“Twenty pounds at the very least,” replied 
the other, “and then there’s Jim—he must 
have something on account, if he'll come.” 

“* My ticker’s no good,” remarked Paxton, 
getting to the point, as usual, concisely and 
laconically. “ American rolled-gold—or I 
shouldn’t have it now. Chain’s at old 
Isaacstein’s. Two ten.” 

My jewellery had gone long ago, so I did 
not feel called upon to make any remark. 

“No,” said Mowbray, at length, “ we won’t 
take anybody into our confidence. But I'll 
tell you what: you say your friend’s a ship- 
chandler, Paxton. Well, there’s a spare suit 
of sails, nearly new, the kedge anchor, and 
one or two other trifles he might lend us the 
money on. The sails alone cost thirty-five. 
We'll do it somehow. Man the windlass, 
lads, and let’s make for Nobbys !” 

We said nothing. But we knew the pang 
he must have felt at parting with any portion 
of the Auéy’s furniture. Time after time 
when his fortunes were at low ebb he had 
been offered a fancy price for the fine little 
cutter, and always steadfastly refused to sell. 

That night we lay inside Newcastle 
Harbour; and Paxton’s acquaintance prov- 
ing a liberal dealer, we presently hauled up 
to the wharf and victualled the Rudy from 
his stores for an extended cruise. Also, 
Jim the fisherman sent five pounds to his 
wife, with a letter saying that he was not sure 
when he would return; and then declared 
himself ready to go anywhere. 

Mowbray already possessed Admiralty 
charts of Melanesia and the New Guinea 
coast, upon which latter Kaiser Wilhelm 
Bay was clearly marked as a slight indenta- 
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tion on the north-eastern side of the great 
island, giving poor shelter, but with good 
holding ground close in-shore. We could 
have done, perhaps, with another hand. 
Still, Paxton was a capital yachtsman, and 
took to the cutter like a bird; as for me, 
well, by virtue of that three months’ training 
from the Cape to Melbourne, I looked upon 
myself as a regular hardened old salt ; Jim, 
of course, was with the rig that suited him ; 
thus, altogether, we made up a pretty efficient 
crew, and one certainly free from any anxiety 
as to its personal belongings. The third 
day out we met a big white warship steaming 
leisurely down the coast. 

“H.I.M.S. Bussard,” remarked Mowbray. 
“Now, we might get reliable information as 
to our friend Eberhardt Bech. But I think 
we'll leave well alone. They’re apt to be 
inquisitive, and deuced peremptory too, at 
times, with people who go a-visiting in their 
territory. They know Bech; probably also 
know his brother Carl and the Puésig ; and 
might feel disinclined to believe our story of 
what happened. No, this little spec. must 
be strictly private. If it turns up trumps, it 
must still be private ; if wild-goose, still more 
so.” 

Jim knew nothing of our errand. Nor did 
he care. A good-natured, stolid soul, aware 
that he had received a month’s advance; 
that the Audy was a fine sea-boat; with 
plenty to eat and drink and little to do, he 
was perfectly, satisfied. 

As day by day we got closer to our desti- 
nation we left off making the wild guesses 
hitherto indulged in as to the nature of the 
“three years’ treasure,” and spoke scarcely 
at all about the affair. Nor, curiously enough, 
did it seem to strike any of us that the man 
whose hypothetical hoard we were after might 
still be alive and well, and what fools we 
should feel and look if that actually turned 
out to be the case. 

But as, at last, after an uneventful light- 
wind passage, the Rudy rounded South Cape 
and stood along the nearly straight coast-line 
backed by the lofty mountains of the Owen 
Stanley ranges, then I think that, judging by 
the faces of my friends and my own feelings, 
we were all more than dubious as to any 
tangible result of our expedition. Nor were 
our hearts lightened when, presently, some 
fifty miles from Kaiser Wilhelm Bay, meeting 
a small lugger manned by a white skipper and 
five Kanakas, we thought it safe to ask a 
question. 

“Bech? Bech?” replied the captain, a 
tall, brown, grey-haired Englishman, who had 
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been trepang hunting around New Mecklen- 
burg. ‘No, I don’t know the name. Lives 
at Wilhelm Bay? Why, that must be 
‘Cranky Jack the German,’ as he’s called. 
I never saw him. But I’ve heard some 
prospectors as was warned off the territ’ry 
last summer yarnin’ bout him. Seems he’s 
always roamin’ around the bush, tappin’ trees 
and plantin’ out young ‘uns, an’ what-not. 
Oh, mad, mad as a bloomin’ hatter! An’, 
let me tell you, lads, if you don’t want to 
lose that nice boat o’ yours, you'd best 
give this part o’ the country a wide berth. 
Kaisers is dead protectionists—no free trade 
about them jokers. .They hunted me off the 
islands yonder in quick style. No man as 
don’t say yah for yes is wanted in their 
territ’ry. You bet! Could you let us have 
a couple o’ days’ tucker to take me round to 
Samarai? I’m clean run out.” 

We could and did provision him ; and in 
return he tried to force some sea-slugs upon 
us. But he had only a very few, and we 
refused to take them, feeling in no humour 
just then to cater for Chinese. 

“Well,” remarked Mowbray, as_ we 
slackened off the main-sheet again and put 
our helm up, whilst the captain waved his 
hat and stood away on his course, “ I suppose 





“THE CAPTAIN WAVED HIS HAT. 


we may as well see the thing out now we've 
come so far. As legatee I must execute the 
provisions of the will—treasure or no treasure 
—and bury the fellow, if he’s dead. But by 
heavens, if he should be alive, and sane 
enough to appreciate a joke, this one ought 


” 


to amuse him sufficiently ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“THREE YEARS’ TREASURE.” 


On the fourth day after this meeting we 
turned into Kaiser Wilhelm Bay, with the 
lead constantly going untilwe brought up in 
ten fathoms opposite a dirty, muddy beach, 
lined with mangroves and dotted with clumps 
of driftwood. Towering skyward, but far 
inland, was a lofty range of tree-clad moun- 
tains, and between them and the sea seemed 
one great unbroken expanse of forest country. 

Leaving Jim on board, the three of us got 
into the dinghy and pulled off, armed with 
the only weapon on the Axéy, a small bull- 
dog revolver, the property of Mowbray. 

For awhile, as we lay aground on a bank 
of stinking mud, which was the nearest 
approach we could make to the shore, 
we saw nothing of any building where, 
according to the plan, one should have been. 

But at length Paxton detected the shape 
of a house perched on a little bluff and 
nearly hidden in greenery. 

Jumping out over our knees in black ooze, 
we hauled the dinghy up and floundered 
ashore—some two hundred yards of hard 
struggling, to say nothing of the mosquitoes 
that came at us in savage clouds. 

‘*A picnic!” 
gasped Mowbray, 
as at last we 
reached the shingle 
and put our boots 
on. “And a fit 
ending to the ex- 
pedition !” 

“Wait a bit,” 
replied Paxton, 
slapping himself 
furiously. “At all 
events, we'll call 
on the madman 
and_ congratulate 
him on his choice 
of a country resi- 
dence. And, I say, 
isn’t that the Ger- 


man flag over 
yonder ?” 
” “ Remains of it,” 


said Mowbray, 
staring to where, on our right, over some 
low tree-tops, waved a few red, white, and 
black tatters. 

After a rest we made off along the beach— 
three dilapidated-looking customers enough, 
mud-incrusted, clad in clothes the poorest 
beggar in Sydney would have turned his nose 

















up at; and each surrounded by his own 
particular swarm of big, grey blood-suckers. 

Presently, climbing the little bank and 
forcing our way through a lot of thick bushes 
and young undergrowth, we stood in front of 
a house—a two-roomed ruin, built on six-foot 
piles,and shadowed by a noble great tree with 
broad and glossy leaves—exactly as in the 
sketch. Mounting the ladder, we found 
ourselves on a veranda full of holes and gaps. 
The thatch of sago-palm leaves, too, had fi:llen 
in several places, and in others was only kept 
from doing so by bamboos with a flat board 
nailed to their tops. A stretcher of sacking, 
some cooking utensils, a quantity of gourds, 
calabashes, and clay pots, evidently of native 
manufacture ; a few German newspapers a 
year old, a rusty double-barrelled gun, and 
dirt, dirt, everywhere, completed the in- 
ventory. 

Originally the house had been well enough, 
but neglect as much as the climate had 
wrecked it. 

“Nobody at home,” remarked Paxton, 
hurriedly turning up his trousers, “ except 
fleas. Imported, I presume. And a credit 
to the Fatherland! Any more luxuries, I 
wonder ?” 

“The Germans,” replied Mowbray, as we 
shook and scratched ourselves outside again, 
“who named such a God-forsaken, pest- 
infested hole after their Emperor must have 
had a queer sense of appropriateness.” 

“Come along,” I said, having turned my 
clothes and put them on again inside out as 
the speediest way of routing the jumping 
hordes, “I’m getting tired. Let us have a 
look for the cave. Perhaps the tenant has 
shifted his quarters to that.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” growled Mowbray, “ he’s 
eaten—eaten skin and bone by his infernal 
compatriots—a fate that will be ours unless 
we hurry !” 

‘Taking a line from the centre pile, we 
fought our way through the underbrush past 
a cooking shed with a great heap of ashes 
underneath it, and dozens of shallow clay 
pans, some round, some oval, and about the 
size of a common milk-dish. Then, all at 
once, Mowbray, leading, shouted: “The 
cave! the cave!” and in a minute or two we 
before a black hole in a limestone 
ridge quite plain to see. All around grew 
the dense jungle, steaming in the midday 
heat. Ants, big, red, and black, moved up 
in battalions to inspect us ; mosquitoes and 
flies buzzed and hummed and bit ; a red and 
green parrot sat on a bough and screamed at 


us. There was no attempt at concealing the 
Vol. xx.—66. 


stood 
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mouth of the cave. Indeed, we presently 
hit upon a regular path running from it to 
the hut, but now green with rank weeds and 
grass. 

“The poorest hidden treasure-puzzle I’ve 
ever heard of,” commented Mowbray, striking 
a match and entering, followed by Paxton 
and myself. ‘ Wouldn’t pass muster on a 
small boy. Talk about an anti-climax——-” 

But here he started back with an oath, 
exclaiming that he had trodden on a dead 
body. Ina minute we were all three outside 
again. 

“Tut, tut,” said Mowbray, irritably and 
unjustly. “What are you running away for? 
It’s only a dead man. But I wish we had a 
candle or something. Didn’t we see a lamp 
in the hut? Will somebody fetch it ?” 

In a few minutes I returned with an 
earthenware bowl full of cocoanut oil in 
which swam a wick. Lighting this, we 
entered once more. 

Sure enough, not far inside the cave lay 
a man, his head pillowed on a folded rug. 
A great white beard almost covered his face, 
reaching from the cheek-bones over mouth 
and chin and falling in a tangled mat on 
his chest. His head was quite bald. He 
lay straight, his hands crossed on his breast, 
his lips parted in a quiet smile. A natural 
death, evidently. And everywhere around 
him, and far away back of him, were piled 
stacks and heaps of whitish-grey looking 
objécts, each somewhat the shape of a Dutch 
cheese, but differing widely in size. The 
cavern was broad and lofty, and its further 
end, so far as could be discerned in the dim 
light, was filled with the things whose mass 
reached nearly to the roof. 

“Eberhardt Bech, I presume,” muttered 
Mowbray, holding the light to the quiet face, 
“alias Cranky Jack the German. But what 
in the name of all that’s curious are those 
things? The maniac’s hidden treasure ?” 

“ A treasure, indeed !” suddenly exclaimed 
Paxton, who had picked up one of the lumps 
and was closely scrutinizing it. “Do you 
know what this is? It’s india-rubber, and, as 
far as I can judge, of the very finest quality 
—equal to anything I ever saw in Brazil, and 
twenty times the size they make the raw stuff 
into there.” 

“Well,” said Mowbray, indifferently, “ it’s 
of no use to us, that I know of. We don’t 
own a factory for making garden-hose and 
goloshes. Come along, let’s plant the old 
chap and clear out o’ this.” 

* But, man alive!” almost shouted Paxton, 
becoming excited for once in his life. “ You 











don’t understand. 
See! there’s fons 
and “ons of the 
stuff here! And 
it’s worth five 
shillings a pound 
at the least, and 
constantly rising 
in price! Look 
at this lump I’m 
holding! It can’t 
weigh less than 
twenty pounds, 
and must be 
worth five or six 
sterling. Now 
look around you 
at the big heaps 
of similar ones 
there are, and of 
larger size, too! 
Directly I noticed 
all those clay 
pans and cala 
and the 
great fig over the 
hut, and remem- 
bered what the 
fellow in the lug 
ger said about 
tapping trees, I 
began to tumble 
to the secret. The 
tree was one of 
the finest specimens of fcus elastica I ever 
That dead man discovered a forest 
of them, perhaps, not far away. Dis 
covered, evidently, also a very perfect form 
of coagulation —far before the ones in 
common use. Three years’ treasure? I 
should say so! 


bashes, 


“ INSIDE 


Saw. 


tons! Think of it! And I know what 
I’m _ talking about Pure ? I should 
smile ! Look!” and Paxton bounced the 


big lump till it flew off the ground like a 
football. 

This was probably the longest speech 
Paxton had ever made in his life; and 
certainly it was to some purpose. Vaguely, 
Mowbray and myself knew that india-rubber 
was a vegetable product ; that it was used in 
many ways, from erasing pencil-marks to 
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Perhaps twenty or thirty. 





riding upon. But 
before Paxton 
explained we did 
not know that the 
world’s supply of 
caoutchouc was 
running short, 
and the price 
consequently 
running up in 
such fashion that 
a stock such as 
lay around us 
actually meant a 
small fortune. 

Still, there 
wasn’t enough 
glitter about the 
thing to induce 
enthusiasm ; and 
though Paxton 
convinced us, we 
took our luck 
soberly enough. 
Underneath _ the 
great tree we 
buried the old 
man, deep as he 
could have 
wished. And then 
we set to and 
loaded the Rxéy, 
working night 
and day, with 
much anxious watching lest a German gun 
boat should suddenly appear and confiscate 
the whole outfit. 

But we got the lot safely on board and 
away. Nor was Paxton mistaken in any of 
his assertions except in the matter of price. 
There were twenty-five tons of caoutchouc, 
and it brought six shillingsa pound ; a figure 
that, after paying all expenses, left us with 
considerably over £5,000 as each man’s share 
of the dead gatherer’s hoard. 

We are now, thanks to the “rise” thus 
made, all three of us comparatively wealthy 
men. And when we meet “ under the fishes,” 
which is pretty often, we never part without 
drinking to each other, muttering, meanwhile, 
a shibboleth of which people around can make 
nothing—‘“ Caoutchouc !” 


LAY A MAN.” 





















HE word “hunting” appeals 
to Englishmen all the world 
over. The game may be big 
or small, anything from a fox 
to an elephant, it matters little 
if it affords good sport. 
Probably but few, if any, of our readers 
have taken part in, or witnessed, a truffle 
hunt, a novel and somewhat amusing sport, 
possessing many advantages. It can be 
indulged in by rich and poor, man, woman, 
or child, without danger to life or limb—so 
far from this being the case, it is invigorating 
and healthful, and has the additional advan- 
tage of being at times extremely profitable. 








The best truffle-hunting centre in France 
is the Department of the Vaucluse, where the 
annual find averages goo,ooolb. During 
the last hunting season—which commences 
in November and ends in March—we visited 
the Vaucluse, choosing the picturesque old 
town of Carpentras as our head-quarters, it 
being also the principal truffle market. 

We arrived there on a market day. It 
was a busy scene, the streets crowded with 
carts, people, and goods for sale. The air 
was heavy with an indescribable perfume, 
which became fainter or stronger as we 
moved along. Now and again a man or 
woman would pass us, balancing on their 
heads several empty crates or baskets, and 
that odour became for the moment more 


pungent. 





Truffie-Hunting with Pigs and Dogs. 


By M. DINORBEN 


BEDOIN, THE CENTRE OF THE TRUFFLE INDUSTRY. 


GRIFFITH. 


Then we came across a pile of hampers, 
packed and labelled ready for dispatch by 
rail, around which a still stronger odour, 
lingered, so at last we asked the man in 
charge of them what they contained. 

“Truffles,” was the reply. 

Now we knew and would never forget the 
smell of this delicacy. We learnt that a truffle 
market had been held that morning, beginning 
at seven, and that it was then over. “But 
many of the big buyers do their business over 
there at the Café de Commerce, giving their 
orders to well-known trufflers without seeing 
samples,” continued our kind informant. 

We remembered that our real errand in 











| Photograph. 
the market was to meet a truffle farmer who 
had promised to initiate us into the mysteries 
of truffle-hunting, and the café seemed to be 
the most likely place to find him. It was 
evidently a favourite resort, for not only was 
every room full, but the pavement was so 
crowded that it was only with great difficulty 
we could elbow our way through. The babel 
of bargaining, of greeting, and the shouting 
of orders for coffee and other beverages was 
deafening, reminding one of the Paris Bourse 
or the Stock Exchange in London. A pant- 
ing waiter captured our farmer for us, after 
we had exhausted ourselves in the attempt, 
and we arranged to drive over to his place 
early on the following morning. 

“What is the meaning of all this noise 
and excitement ?” we inquired. 
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“This is a particularly important market,” 
was the reply, “and it is at this café that 
wine growers meet to bargain for vine roots ; 
as it is now the planting season. A great 
business is done in truffles here also.” 

Next morning saw us on our way to a 
truffle hunt; our destination was Bedoin, 
one of the many picturesque villages that 
nestle at the foot of snow-capped Mount 
Ventoux, about ten miles distant from Car- 
pentras. The inhabitants of these villages 
all collect truffles, and during the season, as 
soon as it is light, there is a perfect exodus 
of men, women, children, pigs, and dogs. 
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her lunch of dry bread and home-made wine, 
while her fore rested at her feet. 

On our arrival at Bedoin we were most 
kindly received by our farmer and his sister, 
whose bearing and manners were those of a 
grande dame. This was not surprising, for 
she and her brother were descended from a 
noble Greek family, Patras de Raxis, our 
host being the Comte de Flassan, and his 
uncle a colonel in the Papal Guard. While 
our farmer hurried off to prepare for the 
expedition his sister busied herself in pro- 
viding us with hot coffee and charcoal stoves 
for our feet. “You are favoured with just 
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They keep together until they reach the 
neighbourhood of the truffle grounds ; then 
the little parties separate, for pigs do not 
hunt well in packs. 

Slowly you see them climbing up Mount 
Ventoux, whose sides, up to within about 
twelve yards of the summit, look as if they 
had been ploughed, this being the handiwork 
of the truffle-hunting pig. Now and again a 
solitary figure might be seen sharply sil- 
houetted against the blue sky. We passed 
good-looking young men in blouses and 
bérets, each accompanied by a dog and 
carrying truffle bags and hoes. A comely 
woman, seated by the wayside, was enjoying 


A PIG AT WORK. 
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the right weather,” she remarked, “and will 
have good sport, for the scent does not lie 
every day, you know.” 

Just then we received the summons to 
start, and joined our host, who, stick in 
hand and carrying two bags, one empty for 
the truffles, the other containing acorns—the 
use of which will be explained later—led the 
way with a pig, a matronly-looking animal, 
long, lanky, and bad -tempered, that with 
considerable difficulty had been roused from 
her morning siesta. The lady resented 
having to go out, and consequently was as 
disagreeable and contrary as a pig can be. 

Our march was long and very tedious, for 
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the pig would not hurry, and the air was 
keen ; often had the wretched animal to be 
reminded with the stick that she was out for 
work and not for pleasure; but the lady only 
grunted and grumbled, and _ occasionally 
stopped still to admire the scenery or to 
think. At last we reached the hunting 
ground, a plantation of small but bushy 
oak trees planted at regular intervals, the 
ground surrounding them being very stony. 
The pig sulked no more, but with many a 
wag of her tightly curled tail and grunts of 
satisfaction made for the plantation, selected 
a tree and began digging. With her snout 


she quickly made a large hole, scatter- 
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until the bag was nearly full. The unearth- 
ing of every truffle was rewarded with two 
or three acorns. 

From oak to oak the pig wandered 
and we followed, every digging resulting in a 
find. 

“This is an artificial ‘ruffiere,” said our 
farmer. “Now we will go farther into the 
mountain, when you will see other pigs at 
work, on the natural ground, and dogs too ; 
but the dogs only point, and we have to dig 
for the fruit.” 

“What kind are the dogs ?” 

“‘ Bassett hounds principally, and we also 
use a sheep-dog of a peculiar breed.” 





rHE TWO METHODS OF TRUFFLE-HUNTING—THE MEN ON THE LEFT ARE EMPLOYING A DOG; 





THE ONE ON THE RIGHT A PIG. 
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ing earth and stones right and left’ The 
farmer, who is intently watching the operation, 
stoops down quickly, gives the animal a tap 
on the snout, and puts a few acorns before 
her, then fishes out of the hole a potato-like 
bulb nearly the size of a hen’s egg, deep 
purple in colour and covered with little 
warts ; inside it is grey, veined with white, 
like marble. This we were informed 
was a good specimen of valuable black 
truffle, of good shape, firm, and of 
exquisite odour. It must be understood 
there are truffles and truffles, patrician 
and plebeian, with many grades in between, 
but those of the Vaucluse are the créme de /a 
créme of truffles. 

The pig continued mining, and opened 
out a trench that proved a rich find and 
kept us hard at work picking up truffles 


We came across many women with pigs 
on the mountain side, and they all agreed it 
was a record day, and their bags were fairly 
full. Old men and women usually hunt with 
pigs, but young men prefer the dogs and the 
trouble of digging. The process of finding 
the truffles was exactly the same on the 
mountain as on the artificial farms, but the 
area was greater, and the results less satis- 
factory. 

Pigs are passionately fond of truffles, and 
the acorns are a “sop to Cerberus ” to pre- 
vent them from eating their find, as we saw 
when, attracting the attention of the farmer 
for a moment, the pig dug out a truffle and 
ate it with a grin of self-satisfaction that was 
inimitable. 

Young pigs begin their education in truffle- 
hunting when a month old ; they accompany 
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their mothers, and are initiated into all its 
mysteries. Some are so well trained that 
they will dig, find the truffle, seize it with 
their teeth and throw it on one side; but 
these educated pigs are more often met with 
on artificial farms. 

Every French pig takes kindly to this kind 
of work, and can keep on at it for a long day 
with no refreshment, except a good meal 
before starting in the morning and the three 
or four acorns which are given as a reward 
for every find. The dogs go more quickly, 
and are easier to manage and lead. 

“You must notice,” said our farmer, “ that 
truffles can only be found within the circle 
shaded by the branches of the trees, and 
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those nearest the trunks are always the 
largest. When we cut the branches we find 
no truffles until they have grown again to 
their old dimensions.” 

The value of the “ Diamant de /a cuisine,” 
as a French wit and gourmet calls the truffle, 
has wonderfully increased during the last 
forty years. They were sold before that 
period in the market at Carpentras for from 
four to five francs the two pounds ; now the 
price ranges from twenty to forty francs 
for the same quantity. The increase in 
price has naturally given a great impetus to 
the truffle-collecting industry. In former 
years thousands were left to rot in the 
ground, now every villager collects, and 
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every nook is explored. Yet the demand 
is well ahead of the supply. To take a 
medium year the sale of truffles in the Place 
of Carpentras, from December to March, 
amounted to two million francs—that is with- 
out counting those supplied to hotels and for 
private consumption, nor those sold in the 
little country markets. Thus it will be seen 
that this industry is a very important factor 
in the prosperity of the country. 

On our remarking that it seemed a pity 
for such large tracts of ground to be useless 
for so many months in the year, the reply 
was: “ But truffles are not our only harvest ; 
before their season commences we gather 
hundreds of kilogrammes of mushrooms ; 





“ FINDS "—THE HUNTER WAITING TO SEIZE THE TRUFFLE. 
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they are very large and of most delicate 


flavour.” It seemed almost incredible that 
they could grow in such ground and force 
their way up between the stones. 

Mushroom-gathering and truffle-hunting are 
also varied by edible-snail collecting. These 
are found in great quantities in holes in the 
walls, or in hollow trees, and are a greatly 
appreciated dainty. They can be purchased, 
ready prepared, at any pork butcher’s. Snails 
and truffles, in one form or another, will be 
found on the menu of every hotel in the 
Vaucluse. 

Certain kinds of truffles are found in 
England, but they are of very inferior 
quality ; but on account of being much 
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cheaper than the black truffles they can be 
bought at from 2s. to 3s. a pound. They 
are often preserved and sold as French 
truffles. These are gathered in the summer, 
and are found almost on the surface of the 
ground. In Epping Forest false truffles 
grow in large quantities above the ground. 
These are collected and sold to the small 
foreign restaurants. The odour is very 
strong and disagreeable. 

We learned that the black truffles are not 
sold much in England, as they are too 
expensive, and gastronomy has not been 
sufficiently studied to enable the general 
public to distinguish and appreciate the 
difference between the delicious black truffle 
and the common and cheaper red, grey, or 
white ones. We hardly ever see the black 
truffles in their fresh state, as they will only 
keep good for eight days, so they are usually 
preserved in tins for export. 

We saw little baskets containing about two 
pounds of fresh truffles, of the retail value of 
£3, being dispatched to Belgium, Germany, 
and to Paris, the latter alone consuming from 
seven to eight million francs’ worth every 
year. It is in the Paris market that the 
retail price of the truffles is fixed. The 
yearly increasing demand for this appetizing 
dainty inspired an enterprising citizen of 
Carpentras to experiment on cultivating it 
artificially. At this time—that is about fifty 
years ago—truffles were of no interest to 
anyone except to those who collected or sold 
them; but the results of M. Rousseau’s 
experiment produced a great sensation, for 
they meant the future of the country. 
Commissions were appointed to visit and 
report on the artificial ¢ruffitres and the 
system of the originator. Agriculturists 
and naturalists woke up to the fact that 
no one knew much about truffles, nor how 
they were produced, and the question became 
the topic of the day. Scientists argued and 
quarrelled, but could come to no definite 
agreement on the subject. M. Rousseau 
cared little for the scientific side of the 
truffles, but he demonstrated in a practical 
manner that he could grow them, and anyone 
was welcome to know how. 

He had one day made a great discovery 
when journeying in the country a little 
outside Carpentras, and that was that truffles 
only grew under certain species of oaks. 
The idea occurred to him of picking the 
acorns off those trees and sowing them. It 
is said that the power of producing truffles 
is hereditary and can be transmitted from 
tree to tree, that trees grown from acorns 
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truffle oak will produce 
truffles, and of the same kind as those from 


gathered from a 


the parent tree. The idea of starting an 
artificial ¢ruffitre by such means was much 
ridiculed. 

“Why,” one truffle merchant said, “a truffle 
is like a potato, and can be grown in the 
same way if cut up and planted in properly 
prepared ground ; this I will prove, as I am 
going to do it.” 

He did, but no truffles have appeared from 
that day to this. 

M. Rousseau stood firm as the apostle 
of his own creed. He owned a plot of 
ground that was not favourable for grain, and 
never returned him more than £1 per acre. 

He sowed the acorns in November 
close together in furrows about six yards 
apart and running from north to south. 
Essential conditions for the production of 
good truffles are a moderate warmth, not too 
much humidity nor too great dryness. 
Condition necessary for the cultivator— 
patience—for he could not hope to see any 
results for from six to ten years. The best 
truffles are only found from the seventh year. 

The object of sowing the acorns so closely 
was that, as they always attract rats, a great 
number would be destroyed, and the young 
plants could easily be thinned as they grew. 

In order not to lose by the long wait 
between sowing the oak and gathering 
the expected product M. Rousseau planted 
vines between the furrows, and they in the 
seven years produced sufficient fruit to more 
than repay the cost of culture. Although at 
the end of ten years or so the vines were 
choked by the roots of the oaks, they had 
served their purpose. 

Great care must be taken not to put 
manure near the roots of the young trees, for 
it would be fatal to the truffles. A remark- 
able phenomena takes place about the fifth 
year. The coarse grass which grows round 
the roots of the oaks disappears entirely. 
This is a sure sign that truffles are beginning 
to appear, as the ground then round the oaks 
is always sterile and bare, and no vegetation 
whatever will grow. ‘This is a simple method 
of distinguishing truffie-oaks from others. 

Five years after the first ¢ruffitre was laid 
out M. Rousseau started a second on six 
acres of ground, and two years later was able 
to send from his first plantation some won- 
derful specimens of truffles to the Universal 
Exhibition. “These were obtained,” he 
explained, “in a young oak wood that was 
planted expressly for the purpose of pro- 
ducing truffles.” They were of exceptional 
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size and quality, and had a delicious _per- 
fume. The sensation they caused repaid all 
the trouble and the ridicule which their culti- 
vator had experienced ; photographs of them 
appeared in all the papers, and a special 
agricultural commission was appointed to go 
to Carpentras and witness a hunt in the 
artificial ¢ruffidres. Several pigs and one 
perfectly-trained dog were ready on the 
premises, and in presence of the committee 
in less than three hours 34lb. of splendid 
truffles—the medium ones were as large as a 
hen’s egg—-were obtained in this plantation 
of thirteen acres. These were sent to Paris, 
and fetched, at the wholesale price, £17. 
The land that only a few years previously had 
returned only £1 per acre is now bringing in 
£40 per acre, the value of the trees not 
included. 

At a hunt we witnessed at this /ruffidre 
with two very big sows the result, after two 
hours’ smart work, was 5olb. of truffles, which 
were sold for £37 10s., and very nearly the 
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same quantity had been obtained the day 
before. 

M. Rousseau 
fortune out of his clever experiment, and his 
example has been followed by many farmers. 
The Government have also started planting 
truffle-oaks, and before long Mount Ventoux 


has made a_ handsome 


to its summit will be a forest of oaks. There 
is already a Communal forest of 1,800 acres 
rented out to twenty-six proprietors, but the 
truffles are not as large as on the better 
cultured grounds in Carpentras, nor is the 
perfume so strong. 

We left Carpentras with the wild idea of 
starting a ¢ruffiére in England and being here 
the pioneers of a new rural industry that 
would revolutionize the agricultural districts 

of being public benefactors. We even 
planned the monument which a grateful 
country would erect in our honour, after 
we had retired on an immense fortune. 
The scheme and its results is still a beautiful 
dream. 





The First Men in the Moon. 


By H. G. WELLs. 


MENIPPUS : 
on superterrestrial and aerial topics. 


“Three thousand stadia from the earth to the moon. . 
The long and the short of the matter is that 1 am running over the order of a 


. . Marvel not, my comrade, if I appear ray to you 
ourney 


I have lately made.”—Lucian’s ICAROMENIPPUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

BEDFORD MEETS MR. CAVOR AT LYMPNE. 
SI sit down to write here, 
amidst the shadows of vine 
leaves under the blue sky of 
Southern Italy, it comes to 
me with a certain quality of 

astonishment that my _par- 

ticipation in these amazing adventures of 

Mr. Cavor was, after all, the outcome of the 

purest accident. It might have been anyone. 

I fell into these things at a time when I 

thought myself removed from the slightest 

possibility of disturbing experiences. I had 


MR. 





gone to Lympne because I had imagined 
it the most uneventful place in the world. 
“ Here, at any rate,” said I, “I shall find 
peace and a chance to work !” 
And this book is the sequel. 
variance is Destiny with all the 


So utterly at 


there is invariably a certain amount of give 
and take, and it fell to me finally to do the 
giving—reluctantly enough. Even when I 
had got out of everything one cantankerous 
creditor saw fit to be malignant. It seemed 
to me at last that there was nothing for it 
but to write a play, unless I wanted to 
drudge for my living as a clerk. I know 
there is nothing a man can do outside 
legitimate business transactions that has such 
opulent possibilities. I had, indeed, got into 
the habit of regarding this unwritten drama 
as a convenient little reserve put by for a 
rainy day. That rainy day had come. 

I soon discovered that writing a play was 
a longer business than I had supposed—at 
first I had reckoned ten days for it—and it 
was to have a pied-d-terre while it was in 
hand that I came to Lympne. © I reckoned 





little plans of men. [ 


I may perhaps mention here 
that very recently I had come 
an ugly cropper in certain busi- | 
ness enterprises. Sitting now | 
surrounded by all the circum- 
stances of wealth, there is a 
luxury in admitting. my ex- 
tremity. I can adit even that 
to a certain extent my disasters 
were conceivably of my own 
making. It may be there are 
directions in which I have some 
capacity, but the conduct of 
business operations is not 
among these. In those days I 
was young. I am young still 
in years, but the things that 
have happened to me _ have 
rubbed something of the youth 
from my mind. Whether they 
have brought any wisdom to 
light below it is a more doubtful 
matter. 

It is seareely necessary to go 
into the details of the speeula- 
tions that landed me at Lympne, 
in Kent. Nowadays even about 
business transactions there is a 
strong spice of adventure. | 


| 











took risks. In these things 
Vol. xx.—-67. 


‘| CAME TO LYMPNE.’ 
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myself lucky in getting that little bungalow. 
I got it on a three years’ agreement. I put in 
a few sticks of furniture, and while the play 
was in hand I did my own cooking. My 
cooking would have shocked Mrs. Bond. I 
had a coffee-pot, a saucepan for eggs and one 
for potatoes, and a frying-pan for sausages 
and bacon. Such was the simple apparatus 
of my comfort. For the rest I laid in an 
eighteen-gallon cask of beer on credit, and 
a trustful baker came each day. It was not, 
perhaps, in the style of Sybaris, but I have 
had worse times. 

Certainly if anyone wants solitude the 
place is Lympne. It is in the clay part of 
Kent, and my bungalow stood on the edge 
of an old sea cliff and stared across the flats 
of Romney Marsh at the sea. In very wet 
weather the place is almost inaccessible, and 
I have heard that at times the postman used 
to traverse the more succulent portions of his 
route with boards upon his feet. I never saw 
him doing so, but I can quite imagine it. 
Outside the doors of the few cottages and 
houses that make up the present village big 
birch besoms are stuck to wipe off the worst 
of the clay, which will give some idea of the 
texture of the district. I doubt if the place 
would be there at all if it were not a fading 


memory of things gone for ever. 
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suppose Dungeness was fifteen miles away; 
it lay like a raft on the sea, and farther 
westward were the hills by Hastings under 
the setting sun. Sometimes they hung close 
and clear, sometimes they were faded anil 
low, and often the drift of the weather took 
them clean out of sight. And all the nearer 
parts of the marsh were laced and lit by 
ditches and canals. 

The window at which I worked looked 
over the skyline of this crest, and it was from 
this window that I first set eyes on Cavor. 
It was just as I was struggling with my 
scenario, holding down my mind to the sheer 
hard work of it, and, naturally enough, he 
arrested my attention. 

The sun had set, the sky was a vivid 
tranquillity of green and yellow, and against 
that he came out black, the oddest little figure. 

He was a short, round-bodied, thin-legged 
little man with a jerky quality in his motions; 
he had seen fit to clothe his extraordinary 
mind in a cricket cap, an overcoat, and 
cycling knickerbockers and stockings. Why 
he did so I do not know, for he never 
cycled and he never played cricket. It was 
a fortuitous concurrence of garments arising 
I know not how. He gesticulated with his 
hands and arms, and jerked his head about 
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It was the big port of Eng- 


land in Roman times, Portus | 
Lemanus, and now the sea is four 
miles away. All down the steep 
hill are boulders and masses of 
Roman brickwork, and from it 
old Watling Street, still paved in 
places, starts like an arrow to the 
north. I used to stand on the hill 
and think of it all—the galleys 
and legions, the captives and 
officials, the women and traders, 
the speculators like myself, all 
the swarm and tumult that came 
clanking in and out of the har- 
bour. And now just a few lumps 
of rubble on a grassy slope and 
a sheep or two—and me! And 
where the port had been were 
the levels of the marsh, sweeping 
round in a broad curve to distant 
Dungeness, and dotted here and 
there with tree clumps and the 
church towers of old medizval 
towns that are following Lemanus 
now towards extinction. 

That outlook on the marsh 
was, indeed, one of the finest 











views I have ever seen. I[ “ 


HE GESTICULATED WITH HIS HANDS AND AKMS.” 
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and dussed. He buzzed like something 
electric. You never heard such buzzing. 
And ever and again he cleared his throat 
with a most extraordinary noise. 

‘There had been rain, and that spasmodic 
walk of his was enhanced by the extreme 
slipperiness of the footpath. Exactly as he 
came against the sun he stopped, pulled out 
a watch, hesitated. ‘Then, with a sort of 
convulsive gesture, he turned and retreated 
with every manifestation -of haste, no longer 
gesticulating, but going with ample strides 
that showed the relatively large size of his 
feet-—they were, I remember, grotesquely 
exaggerated in size by adhesive clay—to the 
best possible advantage. 

This occurred on the first day of my 
sojourn, when my play-writing energy was 
at its height, and I regarded the incident 
simply as an annoying distraction-- the waste 
of five minutes. I returned to my scenario. 
But when next evening the apparition was 
repeated with remarkable precision, and 
again the next evening, and, indeed, every 
evening when rain was not falling, concen- 
tration upon the scenario became a consider- 
able effort. ‘“ Confound the man,” said I. 
“One would think he was learning to be a 
marionette,” and for several evenings I 


cursed him pretty heartily. 
Then my annoyance gave way to amaze: 


ment and curiosity. Why on earth should a 
man do this thing? On the fourteenth 
evening I could stand it no longer, and so 
soon as he appeared I opened the I’rench 
window, crossed the veranda, and directed 
myself to the point where he _ invariably 
stopped. 

He had his watch out as I came up to 
him. He had a chubby, rubicund face, 
with reddish-brown eyes—previously I had 
seen him only against the light. “One 
moment, sir,” said I, as he turned. 

He stared. “One moment,” he said, 
“certainly. Or if you wish to speak to me 
for longer, and it is not asking too much— 
your moment is up—would it trouble you to 
accompany me ?” 

“Not in the least,” said I, placing myself 
beside him. 

“My habits are regular. 
intercourse —limited.” 

“This, I presume, 
exercise ?” 

“Tt is. I come here to enjoy the sunset.” 

“You don’t.” 

“ Sir?” 

“You never look at it.” 

“Never look at it?” 


My. time for 


is your time for 
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“No. I’ve watched you thirteen nights, 
and not once have you looked at the sunset 
—not once.” 

He knitted his brows like one who en 
counters a problem. 

“Well, I enjoy the sunlight—the atmo- 
sphere—I go along this path, through that 
gate ”—he jerked his head over his shoulder 
—‘ and round.” 

* You don’t. 
all nonsense. 
for instance 

“Oh, to-night! Let me see. Ah! I just 
glanced at my watch, saw that I had already 
been out just three minutes over the precise 
half-hour, decided there was not time to 
go round, turned——.” 

“You always do.” 

He looked at me, reflected. ‘ Perhaps I 
do—now I come to think of it 
But what was it you wanted to speak to me 
about ?” 

“ Why—this !” 

“ This ?” 

“Yes. Why do you do it? 
you come making a noise ——” 

“* Making a noise ?” 

“ Like this.” 1 imitated his buzzing noise. 

He looked at me, and it was evident the 
buzzing awakened distaste. “Do I do 
that?” he asked. 

“ Every blessed evening.” 

‘1 had no idea.” 

He stopped dead. He regarded me 
gravely. “Can it be,” he said, “that I 
have formed a Habit ?” 

“ Well, it looks like it. Doesn’t it ?” 

He pulled down his lower lip between 
finger and thumb. He regarded a puddle 
at his feet. 

“My mind is much occupied,” he said. 
“And you want to know why? Well, sir, I 
can assure you that not only do I not know 
why I do these things, but I did not even 
know I did them. Come to think, it is just 
as you say: I never Aave been beyond that 

And these things annoy you ?” 

For some reason I was beginning to relent 
towards him. “Not annoy,” I said. “ But 
—imagine yourself writing a play !” 

“ T couldn’t.” 

“Well, anything that 
tion.” 

“Ah!” he said, “of course,” and medi- 
tated. His expression became so eloquent 
of distress that I relented still more. After 
all, there # a touch of aggression in 
demanding of a man you don’t know why he 
hums on a public footpath. 


You never have been. It’s 
There isn’t a way. To-night, 


” 


Every night 


needs concentra- 
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“ You see,” he said, weakly, “ it’s a habit.” 

“Oh! I recognise that.” 

“IT must stop it.” 

“But not if it puts you out. After all, I 
had no_ business -— it’s something of a 
liberty.” 

“Not at all, sir,” he said. 
I am greatly indebted to you. I should 
guard myself against these things. In future 
I will. Could I trouble you—once again ? 
That noise ?” 

“ Something like this,” I said. 
zuzzoo. But really, you know 

“Tam greatly obliged to you. In fact— 
I know—I am getting absurdly absent- 
minded. You are quite justified, sir— 
perfectly justified. Indeed, I am indebted to 
you. The thing shall 
end. And now, sir, I [—— 
have already brought ~«<«< 
you farther than I 
should have done.” 

“IT do hope my im- 
pertinence 2 

“Not at all, sir, not 
at all.” 

We regarded each 
other for a moment. I 
raised my hat and 
wished him a _ good- 
evening. He responded 
convulsively, and so we 
went our ways. 

At the stile I looked 
back at his receding 
figure. His bearing had 
changed remarkably ; he 
seemed limp, shrunken. 

The contrast with his 
former gesticulating, 
zuzzooing self took me 
in some absurd way as 
pathetic. I watched 
him out of sight. Then, 
wishing very heartily I 
had kept to my own 
business, I returned to 
my bungalow and my 


“Not at all. 


“ Zuzzoo, 


” 
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He wanted to buy me 


he came to business. 
out of my bungalow. 

“ You see,” he said, “I don’t blame you in 
the least, but you’ve destroyed a habit, and it 
disorganizes my day. I’ve walked past here 
for years—years. No doubt I’ve hummed 

You've made all that impossible !” 

I suggested he might try some other 
direction. 

“No. There is no other direction. This 
is the only one. I’ve inquired. And now 
every afternoon at four—I come to a dead 
wall.” 

“ But, my dear sir, if the thing is so im- 
portant to you 2 

“Tt’s vital. You see ’m—I’m an investi- 
gator. I am engaged in a scientific research. 
I live ”—he paused, and 
seemed to think —“ just 
over there,” he said, and 
pointed suddenly dan- 
gerously near my eye. 
“The house with white 
chimneys that you see 
just over the trees. And 
my circumstances are 
abnormal — abnormal. 
I am on the point of 
completing one of the 
most important demon- 
strations—I can assure 
you one of the most 
important demonstra- 
tions—that have ever 
been made. It requires 
constant thought, con 
stant mental ease, and 
activity. And the after- 
noon was my brightest 
time !— effervescing 
with new ideas — new 
points of view.” 

“ But why not come 
by still?” 

“It would be all 
different. I should be 
| self-conscious. I should 
think of you at your 








play. “| LOOKED BACK AT 
The next evening I 
saw nothing of him, nor the next. But he 
was very much in my mind, and it had 
occurred to me that as a sentimental comic 
character he might serve a useful purpose in 
the development of my plot. The third day 
he called upon me. 
For a time I was puzzled to think what had 
brought him—he made indifferent conversa- 
tion in the most formal way—then abruptly 
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play—watching me, 
irritated! Instead of 
thinking of my work.... No! I must 
have the bungalow.” 

I meditated. Naturally I wanted to think 
the matter over thoroughly before anything 
decisive was said. I was generally ready 
enough for business in those days, and sell- 
ing always attracted me; but in the first place 
it was not my bungalow, and even if I sold it 
to him at a good price I might get incon- 
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venienced in the delivery of goods if the 
current owner got wind of the transaction ; 
and in the second I was—well, undischarged. 
It was clearly a business that required 
delicate handling. Moreover, the possibility 
of his being in pursuit of some valuable 
invention also interested me. It occurred to 
me that I would like to know more of this 
research, not with any dishonest intention, 
but simply with an idea that to know what it 
was would be a relief from play-writing. I 
threw out feelers. 

He was quite willing to supply informa- 
tion. Indeed, once he was fairly under way 


the conversation became a monologue. He 
talked like a man long pent up, who has had 


“* HE TALKED LIKE A MAN LONG PENT UP.” 


it over with himself again and again. He 
talked for nearly an hour, and I must confess 
I found it a pretty stiff bit of listening. 
But through it all there was the under- 
tone of satisfaction one feels when one 
is neglecting work one has set oneself. 
lburing that first interview I gathered very 
little of the drift of his work. Half his 
words were technicalities entirely strange to 
me, and he illustrated one or two points 
with what he was pleased to call elementary 
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mathematics, computing on an envelope with 
a copying-ink pencil, in a manner that made 
it hard even to seem to understand. “ Yes,” 
I said. “Yes. Goon!” Nevertheless I 
made out enough to convince me that he 
was no mere crank playing at discoveries. 
In spite of his crank-like appearance there 
was a force about him that made that 
impossible. Whatever it was, it was a thing 
with mechanical possibilities. He told me of 
a work-shed he had, and of three assistants, 
originally jobbing carpenters, whom he had 
trained. Now, from the work-shed to the 
patent office is clearly only one step. He 
invited me to see these things. I accepted 
readily, and took care, by a remark or so, to 
underline that. The proposed transfer of 
the bungalow remained very conveniently in 
suspense. 

At last he rose to depart with an apology 
for the length of his call. Talking 
over his work was, he said, a pleasure 
enjoyed only too rarely. It was not 
often he found such an intelligent 
listener as myself; he mingled very 
little with professional scientific mer. 

“So much pettiness,” he explained ; 
“so much intrigue! And really, when 
one has an idea—a novel, fertilizing 
idea I don’t wish to be unchari- 

table, but——” 
I am a man who believes in im- 
pulses. I made what was perhaps a 
rash proposition. But you must re- 
member that I had been alone, play- 
writing in Lympne, for fourteen days, 
and my compunction for his ruined 
walk stilt hung about me. “ Why 
not,” said I, “make this your new habit ? 
In the place of the one I spoilt. At 
least—until we can settle about the bun- 
galow. What you want is to turn over 
your work in your mind. That you have 
always done during your afternoon walk. 
Unfortunately that’s over — you can’t get 
things back as they were. But why not 
come and talk about your work to me, use 
me as a sort of wall against which you may 
throw your thoughts and catch them again? 
It’s certain I don’t know enough to steal your 
idea myself—-and I know no scientific men.” 

I stopped. He was considering. Evidently 

the thing attracted him. “ But I’m afraid I 
should bore you,” he said. 

“You think I’m too dull?” 

“ Oh, no, but technicalities——” 

“ Anyhow, you have interested me im- 

mensely this afternoon.” 

“ Of course it woudd be a great help to me. 
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Nothing clears up one’s ideas so much as 
explaining them. Hitherto——” 

“* My dear sir, say no more.” 

“ But really, can you spare the time ?” 

“There is no rest like change of occupa- 
tion,” I said, with profound conviction. 

The affair was over. On my veranda 
steps he turned. 
you,” he said. 

I made an interrogative noise. 

“You have completely cured me of that 
ridiculous habit of humming,” he explained. 

I think 1 said I was glad to be of any 
service to him, and he turned away. 

Immediately the train of thought that our 
conversation had suggested must have 
resumed its sway. His arms began to wave 
in their former fashion. The faint echo 
of “zuzzoo” came back to me on the 
breeze 

Well, after all, that was not my affair 

He came the next day, and again the next 
day after that, and delivered two lectures on 
physics to our mutual satisfaction. He talked 
with an air of being extremely lucid about 
the “ether,” and “tubes of force,” and 
“gravitational potential,” and things like 
that, and I sat in my other folding-chair and 
said “Yes,” “Go on,” “I follow you,” to 
keep him going. 

It was tremendously difficult stuff, but I 
do not think he ever suspected how much 
I did not understand him. There were 
moments when I doubted whether I was well 
employed, but at any rate I was resting from 
that confounded play. Now and _ then 
things gleamed on me clearly for a space, 
only to vanish just when I thought I had 
hold of them. Sometimes my attention 
failed altogether, and I would give it up, and 
sit and stare at him, wondering whether, after 
all, it would not be better to use him as a 
central figure in a good farce, and let all this 
other stuff slide. And then perchance I 
would catch on again for a bit. 

At the earliest opportunity I went to see 
his house. - It was large and carelessly 
furnished ; there were no servants other than 
his three assistants, and his dietary and 
private life were characterized by a philo- 
sophical simplicity. . He was a water-drinker, 
a vegetarian, and all those logical disciplinary 
things. But the sight of his equipment 
settled many doubts. It looked like business 
from cellar to attic—an amazing little place 
to find in an out-of-the-way village. The 
ground-floor rooms contained benches and 
apparatus, the bakehouse and scullery boiler 
had developed into respectable furnaces, 


“T am greatly indebted to 
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dynamos occupied the cellar, and there was 
a gasometer in the garden. He showed it to 
me with all the confiding zest of a man who 
has been living too much alone. His 
seclusion was overflowing now in an excess 
of confidence, and I had the good luck to be 
the recipient. 

The three assistants were creditable speci- 
mens of the class of “handy men” from 
which they came. Conscientious if unintelli- 
gent, strong, civil, and willing. One, Spargus, 
who did the cooking and all the metal work, 
had been a sailor; a second, Gibbs, was a 
joiner, and the third was an ex - jobbing 
gardener and now general assistant. They 
were the merest labourers. All the intel- 
ligent work was done by Cavor. Theirs was 
the darkest ignorance compared even with 
my muddled impression. 

And now, as to the nature of these in- 
quiries. Here, unhappily, comes a grave 
difficulty. I am no scientific expert, and if 
I were to attempt to set forth in the highly 
scientific language of Mr. Cavor the aim to 
which his experiments tended I am afraid 
I should confuse not only the reader but 
myself, and almost certainly I should make 
some blunder that would bring upon me 
the mockery of every up-to-date student of 
mathematical physics in the country. The 
best thing I can do, therefore, is, I think, to 
give my impressions in my own inexact lan- 
guage, without any attempt to wear a garment 
of knowledge to which I have no claim. 

The object of Mr. Cavor’s search was a 
substance that should be “opaque ”—he 
used some other word I have forgotten, but 
“ opaque” conveys the idea—to “all forms 
of radiant energy.” “Radiant energy,” he 
made me understand, was anything like light 
or heat, or those ROntgen rays there was so 
much talk about a year or so ago, or the 
electric waves of Marconi, or gravitation. 
All these things, he said, vadiafe out from 
centres and act on bodies at a distance, 
whence comes the, term “ radiant energy.” 
Now, almost all substances are opaque to 
some form or other of radiant energy. Glass, 
for example, is transparent to light, but much 
less so to heat, so that it is useful as a fire 
screerm; and alum is transparent to light, but 
blocks heat completely. A solution of 
iodine in carbon bisulphide, on the other 
hand, completely blocks light, but is quite 
transparent to heat. It will hide a fire from 
you, but permit all its warmth to reach you. 
Metals are not only opaque to light and 
heat, but also to electrical energy, which 
passes through both iodine solution and glass 
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almost as though they were not interposed. 
And so on. 

Now, all known substances are “ trans- 
parent ” to gravitation. You can use screens 
of various sorts to cut off the light or heat or 
electrical influence of the sun, or the warmth 
of the earth from anything; you can screen 
things by sheets of metal from Marconi’s 
rays, but nothing will cut off the gravitational 
attraction of the sun or the gravitational 
attraction of the earth. Yet why there 
should be nothing is hard to say. Cavor did 
not see why such a substance did not exist, 
and certainly I could not tell him. I had 
never thought of such a possibility before. 
He showed me by calculations on paper, 
which Lord Kelvin, no doubt, or Professor 
Lodge or Professor Karl Pearson, or any of 
those great scientific people might have 
understood, but which simply reduced me 
to a hopeless muddle, that not only was 
such a substance possible, but that it 
must satisfy certain conditions. It was 
an amazing piece of reasoning. Much 
as it amazed and exercised me at the 
time, it would be impossible to reproduce 
it here. “Yes,” I said to it all, “yes, go 
on!” Suffice it for this story that he believed 
he might be able to manufacture this 
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no one reading the story of it here will 
sympathize fully, because, from my. barren 
narrative, it will be impossible to gather the 
strength of my conviction that this astonish- 
ing substance was positively going to be made. 

I do not recall that I gave my play an 
hour’s consecutive work at any time after my 
visit to his house. My imagination had 
other things to do. There seemed no limit 
to the possibilities of the stuff; which ever 
way I tried, I came on miracles and revolu- 
tions. For example, if one wanted to lifta 
weight, however enormous, one had only to 
get a sheet of this substance beneath it, and 
one might lift it with a straw. My first 
natural impulse was to apply this principle to 
guns and ironclads, and all the material and 
methods of war, and from that to shipping, 
locomotion, building, every conceivable form 
of human industry. The chance that had 
brought me into the very birth-chamber of 
this new time—it was an epoch, no less— 
was one of those chances that come once in 
a thousand years. The thing unrolled, it 
expanded and expanded. Among other 
things I saw in it my redemption as a 
business man. I saw a parent company 


and daughter companies, applications to 
right of us, applications to left, rings and 





possible substance opaque to gravi- 
tation out of a complicated alloy of 
metals and something new—a new 
element, I fancy—called, I believe, 
helium, which was sent to him from 
London in sealed stone jars. Doubt 
has been thrown upon this detail, 
but I am almost certain it was 
helium he had sent him in sealed 
stone jars. It was certainly some- 
thing very gaseous and thin. 

If only I had taken notes... . 

But, then, how was I to foresee 
the necessity of taking notes ? 

Anyone with the merest germ of 
an imagination will understand the 
extraordinary possibilities of such a 
substance, and will sympathize a 
little with the emotion I felt as this 
understanding emerged from the 
haze of abstruse phrases in which 
Cavor expressed himself. Comic 
relief in a play indeed! It was 
some time before I would believe 
that I had interpreted him .aright, 
and I was very careful not to ask 
questions that would have enabled 
him to gauge the profundity of 
misunderstanding into which he 











dropped his daily exposition. But 


“THE THING UNROLLED, IT EXPANDED.” 
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trusts, privileges and concessions, spreading 
and spreading, until one vast, stupendous 
Cavorite company ran and ruled the world. 
And I was in it! 
jI took my line straight away. I knew I 
ms staking everything, but I jumped there 
and then. 

“We're on absolutely the biggest thing 
that has ever been invented,” I said, and 
put the accent on “we.” “If you want to 
keep me out of this, you'll have to do it with 
agun. I’m coming down to be your fourth 
labourer to-morrow.” : 

He seemed surprised at my enthusiasm, 
but not a bit suspicious or hostile. Rather 
he was self-depreciatory. 

He looked at me doubtfully. “ But do you 
really think——-?” he said. “And your 
play! How about that play?” 

“Tt’s vanished!” I cried. “ My dear sir, 
don’t you see what you’ve got? Don’t you 
see what you're going to do?” . 

That was merely a rhetorical turn, but 
positively he didn’t! At first I could 
not believe it. He had not had the be- 
ginning of the inkling of an idea! This 
astonishing littke man had been working on 
purely theoretical grounds the whole time ! 
When he said it was “the most important ” 
research the world had ever seen, he simply 
m-ant it squared up so many theories, settled 
so much that was in doubt ; he had troubled 
no more about the application of the stuff he 
was going to turn out than if he had been 
a machine that makes guns. This was a 
possible substance, and he was going to 
make it! V’/a out, as the Frenchman says. 

Beyond that—he was childish! If he 
made it, it would go down to posterity as 
Cavorite or Cavorine, and he would be made 
an F.R.S., and his portrait given away as a 
scientific worthy with Mature, and things like 
that. And that was all he saw! He would 
have dropped this bomb-shell into the world 
as though he had discovered a new species 
of gnat if it had not happened that I had 
corre along. And there it would have lain 
and fizzled, like one or two other little things 
that scientific people have lit and dropped 
about us. 

When I realized this it was I did the 
talking and Cavor who said “Go on!” I 
jumped up. I paced the room, gesticulating 
like a boy of twenty. I tried to make him 
understand his duties and responsibilities in 
the matter—eur duties and responsibilities in 
the matter. I assured him we might make 
wealth enough to work any sort of social 
revolution we fancied; we might own and 
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order the whole world. I told him of com- 
panies and patents, and the case for secret 
processes. All these things seemed to take 
him much as his mathematics had taken me. 
A look of perplexity came into his ruddy 
little face. He stammered something about 
indifference to wealth, but I brushed all that 
aside. He had got to be rich, and it was no 
good his stammering. I gave him to under- 
stand the sort of man I was, and that I had 
had very considerable business experience. 
I did not tell him I was an undischarged 
bankrupt at the time, because that was tem- 
porary; but I think I reconciled my 
evident poverty with my financial . claims. 
And quite insensibly, in the way such pro- 
jects grow, the understanding of a Cavorite 
monopoly grew up between us. He was to 
make the stuff and I was to make the boom. 

I stuck like a leech to the “we ”—“ you ” 
and “I” didn’t exist for me. 

His idea was that the profits I spoke of 
might go to endow research, but that, of 
course, was a matter we had to settle later. 
“That’s all right,” I shouted, “that’s all 
right.” The great point, as I insisted, was to 
get the thing done. 

“ Here is a substance,” I cried, “ no home, 
no factory, no fortress, no ship can dare to 
be without—more universally applicable even 
than a Patent Medicine! There isn’t a 
solitary aspect of it, not one of its ten 
thousand possible uses that will not make 
us rich, Cavor, beyond the dreams of 
avarice |” , 

“No!” he said. “I begin to see. It’s 
extraordinary how one gets new points of 
view by talking over things !” 

“ And as it happens you have jast talked 
to the right man !” 

“IT suppose no one,” he said, “is abso- 
lutely averse to enormous wealth. Of course, 
there is one thing . 

He paused. I stood still. 

“Tt is just possible, you know, that we 
may not be able to make it after all! It may 
be one of those things that are a theoretical 
possibility but a practical absurdity. Or 
when we make it there may be some little 
hitch——_!” 

“We'll tackle the hitch when it comes,” 
said I. 

CHAPTER IL. 

THE FIRST MAKING OF CAVORITE. 
But Cavor’s fears were groundless so far 
as the actual making was concerned. On 
the 14th of October, 1899, this incredible 
substance was made ! 
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Oddly enough, it was made at last by 
accident when Cavor least expected it. 
He had fused together a number of metals 
and certain othet things—I wish I knew the 
particulars now—and he intended to leave 
the mixture a week, and then allow it to cool 
slowly. Unless he had miscalculated, the 
last stage in the combination would occur 
when the stuff sank to a temperature of 
6odeg. Fahr. But it chanced that, unknown 
to Cavor, dissension had arisen among the 
men about the furnace tending. Gibbs, 
who had previously seen to this, had sud- 
denly attempted to shift it to the man who 
had been a gardener, on the score that 
coal was soil, being dug, and therefore could 
not possibly fall within the province of a 
joiner ; the man who had been a jobbing 
gardener alleged however that coal was a 
metallic or ore-like substance, let alone that he 
was cook. But Spargus insisted on Gibbs 
doing the coaling, seeing that he was a joiner 
and that coal is notoriously fossil 
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a clap of thunder that left me deaf on one 
side for life, and all about me windows 
smashed unheeded. 

I took three steps from the veranda to- 
wards Cavor’s house, and even as I did so 
came the wind. 

Instantly my coat-tails were over my head 
and I was progressing in great leaps and 
bounds and quite against my will towards 
him. In the same moment the discoverer 
was seized, whirled about, and flew through 
the screaming air. I saw one of my chimney- 
pots hit the ground within six yards of me, 
leap a score of feet, and so hurry in great 
strides towards the focus of the disturbance. 
Cavor, kicking and flapping, came down 
again, rolled over and over on the ground for 
a space, struggled up and was lifted and 
berne forward at an enormous velocity, 
vanishing at last among the labouring, lashing 
trees that writhed about his house. 

A mass of smoke and ashes and a square of 





wood. Consequently Gibbs ceased 
to replenish the furnace, and no one 
else did so, and Cavor was too much 
immersed in certain interesting pro- 
blems concerning a Cavorite flying 
machine (neglecting the resistance 
of the air and one or two other 


points) to perceive that anything 


was wrong. And the premature 
birth of his invention took place 
just as he was coming across the 
field to my bungalow for our after- 
noon talk and tea. 

I remember the occasion with 
extreme vividness. The water was 
boiling and everything was prepared, 
and the sound of his “ zuzzoo ” had 
brought me out upon the veranda. 
His active little figure was black 
against the autumnal sunset, and to 
the right the chimneys of his house 
just rose above a gloriously-tinted 
group of trees. Remoter rose the 
Wealden Hills, faint and blue, while 
to the left the hazy marsh spread 
out spacious and serene. And 
then ! 

The chimneys jerked heavenward, 
smashing into a string of bricks as 
they rose, and the roof and a mis- 
cellany of furniture followed. Then, 
overtaking them, came a huge, white 
flame. The trees about the building 
swayed and whirled and tore them- 
selves to pieces that sprang towards 

















the flare. My ears were smitten with 
Vol. xx.—68. 


**l WAS PROGRESSING {N GREAT LEAPS AND BOUNDS.” 
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bluish, shining substance rushed up towards 
the zenith. A large fragment of fencing 
came sailing past me, dropped edgeways, hit 
the ground and fell flat, and then the worst 
was over. The aerial commotion fell swiftly 
until it was a mere strong gale, and I became 
once more aware that I had breath and feet. 
By leaning back against the wind I managed 
to stop and could collect such wits as still 
remained to me. 

In that instant the whole face of the world 
had changed. The tranquil sunset had 
vanished, the sky was dark with scurrying 
clouds, everything was flattened and swaying 
with the gale. I glanced back to see if my 
bungalow was still, in a general way, standing, 
then staggered forward towards the trees 
amongst which Cavor had vanished, and 
through whose tall and _leaf- 
denuded branches shone the 
flames of his burning house. I 
entered the copse, dashing from 
one tree to another and clinging 
to them, and for a space I 
sought him in vain. Then, 
amidst a heap of smashed 
branches and fencing that had 
banked itself against a portion 
of his garden-wall I perceived 
something stir. I made a run 
for this, but before I reached it 
a brown object separated itself, 
rose on two muddy legs, and 
protruded two drooping, bleed- 
ing hands. Some tattered ends 
of garment fluttered out from 
its middle portion and streamed 
before the wind. 

For a moment I did not 
recognise this earthy lump, and 
then I saw that it was Cavor, 
caked in the mud in which he 
had rolled. He leant forward 
against the wind, rubbing the 
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A gust of wind blew his words away. I 
understood him to say that it wasn’t an 
explosion at all. The wind hurled me into 
collision with him, and we stood clinging to 
one another. 

“Try and get back to my bungalow,” I 
bawled in his ear. He did not hear me, 
and shouted something about “ three martyrs 
—science,” and also something about “ not 
much good.” At the time he laboured under 
the impression that his three attendants had 
perished in this whirlwind. Happily this was 
incorrect. Directly he had left for my 


bungalow they had gone off to the public- 
house in Lympne to discuss the question of 
the furnaces over some trivial refreshment. 

I repeated my suggestion of getting back to 
my bungalow, and this time he understood. 














dirt from his eyes and mouth. 

He extended a muddy lump 
of hand, and staggered a pace 
towards me. His face worked with emotion, 
little lumps of mud kept falling from it. He 
looked as damaged and pitiful as any living 
creature I have ever seen, and his remark, 
therefore, amazed me exceedingly. 

“’Gratulate me,” he gasped, “’gratulate 
me !” 

“Congratulate you?” 
heavens ! what for?” 

“T’ve done it.” 

“You Aave. What on earth caused that 
explosion ?” 


I said. “Good 


““WE CLUNG ARM-IN-ARM, AND STARTED.” 


We clung arm-in-arm and started, and 
managed at last to reach the shelter of as 
much roof as was left to me. For a space 
we sat in arm-chairs and panted. All the 
windows were broken, and the lighter 
articles of furniture were in great disorder, 
but no irrevocable damage was done. 
Happily the kitchen door had stood the 
pressure upon it, so that all my crockery 
and cooking materials had survived. The 
oil-stove was still burning, and I put on 
the water to boil again for tea. And that 
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prepared, I could turn on Cavor for his 
explanation. 

“ Quite correct,” he insisted ; “ quite cor- 
rect. I’ve done it, and it’s all right.” 

“ But ” I protested. “All right! 
Why, there can’t be a rick standing, or a 
fence or a thatched roof undamaged, for 
twenty miles round.” 

“Tt’s all right, vea//y. I didn’t, of course, 
foresee this little upset. My mind was pre- 
occupied with another problem, and I’m apt 
to disregard these practical side issues. But 
it’s all night.” 

“My dear sir,” I cried, “don’t you see 
you’ve done thousands of pounds’ worth of 
damage ?” 

“There, I throw myself on your dis- 
cretion. I’m not a practical man, of course, 
but don’t you think they will regard it as a 
cyclone ?” 

“ But the explosion 

“Tt was not an explosion. It’s perfectly 
simple. Only, as I say, I’m apt to overlook 
these little things. It’s that zuzzoo business 
on a larger scale. Inadvertently I made this 
substance of mine—this Cavorite—in a thin, 
wide sheet : 

He paused. “ You are quite clear that the 
stuff is opaque to gravitation ; that it cuts off 
things from gravitating towards each other ? ” 

“Ve” oe i... “Yaar” 

“Well, so soon as it reached a temperature 
of 6odeg. Fahr., and the process of its 
manufacture was complete, the air above it, 
the portions of roof and ceiling and floor 
above it, ceased to have weight. I suppose 
you know—everybody knows nowadays- 
that, as a usual thing, the air Aas weight ; 
that it presses on everything at the surface of 
the earth ; presses, in all directions, with a 
pressure of 14%lb. to the square inch ?” 

“T know that,” said I. ‘Go on.” 

“1 know that too,” he remarked. “ Only 
this shows you how useless knowledge is 
unless you apply it. You see, over our 
Cavorite, this ceased to be the case; the air 
there ceased to exert any pressure, and the 
air round it and not over the Cavorite was 
exerting a pressure of 141%4lb. to the square 
inch upon this suddenly weightless air. 
Ah! you begin to see! The air all about the 
Cavorite crushed in upon the air above it with 
irresistible force. The air above the Cavorite 
was forced upward violently, the air that 
rushed in to replace it immediately lost 
weight, ceased to exert any pressure, followed 
suit, blew the ceiling through and the roof 
> « comme 

“You perceive,” he said, “it formed,a sort 
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of atmospheric fountain, a kind of chimney 
in the atmosphere. And if the Cavorite 
itself hadn’t been loose and so got sucked 
up the chimney, does it occur to you what 
would have happened ?” 

I thought. “I suppose,” I said, “the air 
would be rushing up and up over that infernal 
piece of stuff now.” 

“ Precisely,” he said; “a huge fountain!” 

“Spouting into space! Good heavens! 
Why, it would have squirted all the atmo- 
sphere of the earth away! It would have 
robbed the world of air. It would have 
been the death of all mankind! That little 
lump of stuff!” 

“Not exactly into space,” said Cavor, 
“but as bad—practically. It would have 
whipped the air off the world as one peels a 
banana, and flung it thousands of miles. It 
would have dropped back again, of course, 
but on an asphyxiated world! From our 
point of view, very little better than if it 
never came back!” 

I stared. As yet I was too amazed to 


realize how all my expectations had been 
* What do you mean to do now?” 


upset. 
I asked. 
“In the first place, if I may borrowa 
garden trowel, I will remove some of this 
earth with which I am encased, and then, if 
I may avail myself of your domestic con- 
veniences, I will have a bath. This done, 
we will converse more at leisure. It 
will be wise, 1 think”—he laid a muddy 
hand on my arm—“if nothing were said 
of this affair beyond ourselves. I know I 
have caused great damage — probably 
even dwelling-houses may be ruined here 
and there upon the country-side. But on 
the other hand I cannot possibly pay for the 
damage I have done, and if the real cause 
of this is published it will lead only to heart- 
burning and the obstruction of my work. 
One cannot foresee everything, you know, 
and I cannot consent for one moment 
to add the burden of practical consider- 
ations to my theorizing. Later on, when 
you have come in with your practical mind 
and Cavorite is floated—floated zs the word, 
isn’t it >—and it has realized all you anticipate 
for it, we may set matters right with these 
people. But not now—not now. If no other 
explanation is offered people, in the present 
unsatisfactory state of meteorological science, 
will ascribe all this to a cyclone; there might 
be a public subscription, and, as my house 
has collapsed and been burnt, I should in 
that case receive a considerable share in the 
compensation, which would be extremely 
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helpful to the prosecution of our researches. 
But if it is known that J caused this 
there will be no public subscription, and 
everybody will be put out. Practically, I 
shall never get a chance of working in peace 
again. My three assistants may or may not 
have perished. That is a detail. If they 
have it is no great loss; they were more 
zealous than able, and this premature event 
must be largely due to their joint neglect of 
the furnace. If they 
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and altogether devoid of associations. In 
the end I decided to keep on with him and 
see the business through. 

Certainly the aspect of things had changed 
very greatly. I no longer doubted at all the 
enormous possibilities of the substance, but 
I began to have doubts about the gun-carriage 
and the patent boots. 

We set to work at once to reconstruct his 
laboratory and proceed with our experiments. 

Cavor talked more on 





have not perished I 
doubt if they have the % 
intelligence to explain 
the affair. They will 
accept the cyclone 
story. And if during 
the temporary unfit- 
ness of my house for 
occupation I may 
lodge in one of the 
untenanted rooms of 
this bungalow of 
yours——” 

He paused and re- 
garded me. 

A man of such 
possibilities, I re- 
flected, is no ordinary 
guest to entertain. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, 
rising to my feet, “ we 
had better begin by 
looking for a trowel,” 
and I led the way to 
the scattered vestiges 
of the greenhouse. 

And while he was 
having his bath I con- 
sidered the entire 
question alone. It was 
clear there were drawbacks to Mr. Cavor’s 
society I had not foreseen. The absent- 
mindedness that had just escaped depopulat- 
ing the terrestrial globe might at any 
moment result in other grave inconvenience. 
On the other hand, I was young, my affairs 
were in a mess, and I was in just the mood for 
reckless adventure—with a chance of some- 
thing good at the end of it. I had quite 
settled in my mind that I was to have half 
at least in that aspect of the affair. Fortu- 
nately I held my bungalow, as I have already 
explained, on a three years’ agreement without 
being responsible for repairs, and my 
furniture, such as there was of it, had been 
hastily purchased, was unpaid for, insured, 








~~] my level than he had 
ever done before when 
it came to the ques 
tion of how we should 
make the stuff next. 

“ Of course we must 
make it again,” he 
said, with a sort of glee 
I had not expected in 
him ; “of course we 
must make it again. 
We have caught a 
tartar, perhaps, but we 
have left the theo- 
retical behind us for 
good and all. If we 
can possibly avoid 
wrecking this little 
planet of ours we wiil. 
But —there must be 
risks! ‘There must be. 
In experimental work 
there always are. And 
here, as a_ practical 
man, you thust come 
in. For my own part 
it seems to me we 
might make it edge- 








“1 CONSIDERED THE ENTIRE QUESTION ALONE.” 


ways perhaps, and 
very thin. Yet I don’t 
know. I have a certain dim perception of 
another method. I can hardly explain it yet. 
But, curiously enough, it came into my mind 
while I was rolling over and over in the mud 
before the wind, and very doubtful how the 
whole adventure was to end, as being abso- 
lutely the thing I ought to have done.” 

Even with my aid we found some little 
difficulty, and meanwhile we kept at work 
restoring the laboratory. There was plenty 
to do before it was absolutely necessary to 
decide upon the precise form and method of 
our second attempt. Our only hitch was the 
strike of the three labourers, who objected to 
my activity as a foreman. But that matter 
we compromised after two days’ delay. 


( 70 be continuedy) 





The Evolution of Our Map. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


¥] I’ comes as a shock to most of 

us to be credibly informed 

that the present shape of this 

kingdom, with which not only 

every Briton but the whole 

world is so familiar, is quite a 

modern innovation. With whatever fond 
faith in its immutability we turn to the 
national configuration, indented by hundreds 
of bays, capes, and inlets, flanked to the 
west by a squat esca/ope of equal eccentricity 
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FIG. I.—-THE EARLIEST IDEA OF BRITAIN. 





of outline, we must remember that the map 
of England was quite a different thing to our 
ancestors. 

Assuming that the Saxon cartographers 
were right, Britain was once an irregular 
circle with London in the middle of it 
(Figs. 1 and 2). A time, indeed, came when 
this circular Britain grew out of itself and 
took on the similitude of a square, which 
grew oblong, whose corners became rounded, 














FIG. 2.—SEVENTH CENTURY CHART. 


until at length, as the later maps which 
accompany this article show, was evolved 
what we are proud or vain enough to think 
every school-urchin in any quarter of the 
globe immediately recognises as the island of 
Great Britain. 

The oldest map of Britain—apart from 
the aforesaid circle of the monks—occurs in 
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FIG. 3.—RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER’S MAP, 
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the Peutinger table. All that it repre- 
sents of our island is the south and part of 
the east coast, and the names figuring in it 
are a little difficult to determine. Richard of 


Cirencester’s map (Fig. 3), although compiled 
from authorities, perhaps in point of antiquity 
prior to the Peutinger table, is now admitted 














FIG. 4.——-TENTH CENTURY ARABIAN MAP, 


to be a work of the thirteenth century ; from 
which period we are to date maps made 
among ourselves. 

But long before this geographers were 














FIG. 5.—ELEVENTH CENTURY ARABIAN MAP. 
flourishing in Arabia, which possessed some 


very curious English charts (Figs. 4, 5, 6) as 
early as the tenth century. One map-maker, 
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Lincoln. Boston is Beska, and on Edrisi’s 
map Narghlik is Norwich ; Djartmand is Yar- 
mouth. On this map, south of Djartmand 
forty miles, is the River Thand or Thames. 
Gharkaford is Hertford. But when we get 
to Gharham, which we make out to be 
Wareham, Edrisi begins to puzzle us. He 
says that among the cities of the west one 
must reckon the opulent Sansahnar, twelve 
miles from the sea. If Edrisi is right, if 
the information William Platt furnished him 
be correct, early historians have shamefully 
FIG. 6.—LATE ELEVENTH CENTURY MAP. deceived us. At any rate, Sansahnar has 

















Edrisi, issued a very elaborate geography 
in 1153, which was in much use among 
the geographers and astrologers of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. When Edrisi 
made his chart in the twelfth century 
(Fig. 7) an English scholar, named William 

Platt, sent him the names of various English 

places. The Arabs had naturally great 
difficulty in rendering foreign words in their 
character. The task, now, on these old Oceanus Oceiderta lig 
maps is to decipher the English names. 

For instance, Afardik and Durhalma are FIG. 8.—PRISCIAN MAP. 

Berwick and Durham, while eighty miles 

from Afardik is Agrimes (Grimsby), and 100 disappeared like Carthage. The other Arab 

from Agrimes is Nikole (Nikolas or Bikola), geographers copied from Edrisi, and the rest 

of Europe in the Dark 

Ages copied from the 

Stk op oh, =] Arabs, so that one can 

9p Tons ners elie readily believe the fame 

DWasdgee Y *S eS of the English Sansahnar 

_—— « \o~ to have spread iver- 

Np. onfidabas 7 ’ g spread univer 

un? shou. sally, and tales of its opu- 

Cfharis eau NG lence passed from mouth 

Rien Nah SS to mouth. Is it not a 
§ ae . 

, blot upon his magnum 
opus that Sharon Turner 
should have utterly failed 
to tell us anything about 
it ? 

Alfred the Great (871 
—go1) wishing to have 
some more or less exact 
information concerning 
the quarters whence came 
the North Sea pirates, 
Wulfstan and others were 
sent on a tour of geo- 
graphical observation. 
They accomplished their 
mission of mapping out 
roughly the Eastern 
World, calling the fruit 
of their labours the 
Hormesta. Thencefor- 
ward a knowledge of 
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FIG. 7-—EDRIs!'s CHART—TWELFTH CENTURY. 
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the North became a speciality of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Hormesta was not accompanied by any 
geographical chart ; but maps (Fig. 8) were, 
however, made at that time, and an excellent 
specimen is attached to the Priscian MSS., 
to which it, of course, does not belong, but 
to the epoch of Alfred. The execution of 
this chart is extremely neat, but very much 
damaged by time. The writing is in the 
odd and minute Latin of the epoch—with 
the Anglo-Saxon P or W often recurring. 
The interpretation of places is on the whole 
very difficult. It comprehends, of course, 
Britain and Ireland (Urbani for Hibernia), 
Londona, Pintona (Wintona, z.e., Winchester), 
Stera (Exestera, Excester). On the neigh- 
bouring continent is the name Ofyrias, which 
country was merely an English legend of the 
time. 

Edward Luyd, in a letter to Rowland, tells 
him he had been to see a map of England 
and Ireland in the Public Library at Cam- 
bridge, said in the 
catalogue to have 
been made by Giraldus 
Cambriusis. It was 
the outline of the 
two islands, with “ Bri- 
tania” and “ Hiber- 
nia” inscribed at 
hand, and the Or- 
cades instead of the 
Hebrides between 
both. ‘This is proba- 
bly the map of Benet 
College to-day, which 
is here (Fig. 9) repro- 
duced. If Ireland is 
correctly represented 
she has since con- 
siderably changed her appearance. It resem- 
bles very much the sole of a foot—perhaps 
an adumbration of the foot of the conqueror 
planted in that distressful country. 

Endeavouring to consider the maps in 
chronological order, we are now brought 
face to face with a rectilinear Britain (Fig. 10), 
which seems to have been our cartographical 
condition in the twelfth century. 

A MS. of Higden’s Polychronicon ex- 
hibits as a map of the world a planisphere in 
an oval, having Paradise at the top and the 
columns of Hercules at the bottom. The 
margin is green, and represented the sea. 
Some historical particulars of the region are 
inserted, and even sketches of several capital 
cities. But the only interesting particular 
vouchsafed about this kingdom is that it 


- 9 MAP AT BENET 
COLLEGE. 














FIG. 10.-—A RECTANGULAR BRITAIN, 


is square, and Ireland also is square (Fig. 
II). 

But a time is at hand when we are seen 
emerging from our unpicturesque angularity. 
In a Dutch map of the thirteenth century 
England makes a conspicuous figure—a 
sort of semicircle surrounded by a river or 
sea, into which runs the Thames, mayhap 
translucent in those days, having on the 
north of it London and Oxford. But the 
most surprising and inexplicable thing is 


Ireland, which has grown circular; Wales, 




















FIG. II.—MAP FROM HIGDEN’S POLYCHRONICON. 


bearing a human face, is a long, narrow 
island off the west coast;. and Scotland 
(Scotia olim pars Brittanie) is a square 
island a little larger than the Isle of Man, 
which it adjoins. As is evinced by numerous 
maps, our cathedrals and castles were rather 
formidable in those days. 

In a MS. of Matthew Paris’s history, 
written by his own hand in the middle of the 
thirteenth century and presented by him to 
the monastery of St. Albans, is a map 
(Fig. 12) of Great Britain, in which one 
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begins to see at last some relationship with 
the present contour of our country. it 
must be admitted the relationship is slight. 
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bury ; Suhantum, Southampton ; Purland, 
Portland ; Rosa, Rochester; and Windle- 
shores, Windsor. 

In the library of Here- 
ford Cathedral is pre- 
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FIG. 12.—MATTHEW PARIS'S MAP—FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


A half century later we come upon Great 
Britain in its then geographical state (Fig. 13), 
and begin to see our way clearer. This map, 
which ts now in the Cotton Library, takes in 
the whole extent of the island. At three of 
the sides are the cardinal points expressed 
in capitals, Auster, Oriens, Occidus. Begin- 
ning at the western extremity we find Cornu- 
bia (Cornwall), and travelling east many 
curious names will puzzle the reader. 
Hashig, he may be told, is really Shaftes- 


served a very curious 
map of the world, in- 
closed in a case with 
folding doors on which 
are painted the Virgin 
and the Angel. It is 
drawn with a pen on 
vellum fastened on boards, 
and is 6ft. gin. high to the 
pediment and more than 
5ft. wide. It served an- 
ciently for an altar-piece 
in this church. On this 
map, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland occur ; and 
apparently they have gone 
through much suffering 
since the last record of 
their configuration. There 
is a look of peace, follow- 
ing a_ long - drawn - out 
agony, which is especially 
noteworthy. Poor Ireland, 
from a footprint, has grown 
into the semblance of a 
thin human arm. Perhaps 
it was Nature’s whimsey 
to match Italy’s ieg (Fig. 
14). 

In the reign of Edward 
III. one finds a map 
which, for the first time, 
lays down roads and dis- 
tances. 

We now pass over 
several centuries of map- 
making until we come to 
George Lilly (son of 
= William, a famous gram- 
3 marian), who lived some 

time at Rome with 

Cardinal Pole, and drew 

the first approximately 
exact map of this island, which was after- 
wards engraved. Mercator, the father of 
modern geography, compiled a_ particular 
work on the British Isles from the best 
information he could procure. In his atlas 
printed at Duisburg, 1595, the year after his 
death, by his two sons, are maps of England 
in five plates, Scotland in two, and Ireland 
(no longer neglected) in five. 

During the Commonwealth maps of Eng- 
land and Ireland were stamped on our Great 
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The map of our king- 
dom is now nearly evolved. 
Hallan’s maps of England 
and Wales, commonly 
called the Quartermaster 
Maps, were published 
in 1676, and boast a 
fairly accurate outline. 
One map of the period 
bears this title: “ The 
natural shape of England, 
with the names of rivers, 
noone seaports, sands, hills, 


te ttn u : 
ager eat Cubbie. GB cies) \ moors, forests, and many 


ene toe el ty AS other remarks which the 
; curious will observe. By 
Philip Lea.” 

Early in the eighteenth 
century, one, J. Gibson, 
was employed by New- 
bery, the publisher, to 
construct for him, amongst 
other charts, a map of 
England and Wales. 
Gibson went about his 
task with a true fervour, 
combining the’ spirit of 
the careful draughts- 
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FIG. 13.—-MAP IN THE COTTON LIBRARY—EARLY 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Seal by the order of Oliver. The seal 
for the Court of Common Bench, exe- 
cuted by the celebrated engraver Simon 
in 1648, bore a small outline of the two 
kingdoms; but on that of the third Par- 
liament they appear much more accu- 
rately represented, with the islands, rivers, 
seaports, counties, cities, towns, and 
castles, “so distinctly expressed, and 
named in such minute characters, as to 
make it a work truly admirable and 
beyond compare.” All the names are 
engraved in Roman capitals; and between (@) 
the two islands are, in larger capitals, 
THE IRISH SEA and THE BRITISH ©! Oo! 

SEA. The diameter of the seal, which jen 

is to be seen in the British Museum, is “ f ~~ 


6in. 3. 14.—MAP IN HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 
Vol. xx.— 69. 
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man with that of the antiquary. It was 
determined not to trust to previous surveys, 
which had chiefly been undertaken by private 
parties with little or no assistance from the 
State. It should be remembered that before 
France set the example later in the century 
the “whole art of map-making had been 
treated as a matter of private speculation.” 
To the French belong the credit of carrying 
out the cartographic survey of a country at 
the expense of the State. Gibson laboured 
under difficulties, and of so many blunders 
was he guilty, in spite of the pains he took, 
that the first plate was destroyed. Some- 
what later, Eman Bowen, geographer to 
His Majesty George II., undertook a 
revision of Gibson’s map, of which a 
copy is here appended (Fig. 15). Some 
singular details of this production will 
not escape the attention of the curious. 
It is strange to reflect that neither Bir- 
mingham, Brighton, nor Manchester were 
thought worthy 

of inclusion, 

while such 

centres of im- 


portance as 


Rye, Appleby, 


Cockermouth, 
and Retford 
are included. 
Southampton, 
it will be fur- 
ther 
figures as a 
county; while 
the spelling of 
such places as 
Gloucester, 
Surrey, and 
Edinburgh 
leaves some- 
thing in mo- 
dern eyes to 
be desired. 
Excellent as 
the map is, in 
many ways, it 
is, after all, but 
an approxima 
tion to the 
exact truth, 
although its 
faults would 
probably then, 
and will pro- 
bably now, es- 
cape the gene- 
ral detection. 


seen, 


FIG. 15.—THE FIRST MAP OF GREAT MRITAIN WITH AN ALMOST CORRECT 
OUTLINE—1742. 
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But as a man’s portrait may possess his 
eyes, nose, mouth, and forehead, and still, if 
not actually defying recognition by his friends, 
be far from a good likeness, it was not 
until 1772 that one Thomas Kitchen, 
cosmographer, presented to the world a true 
likeness of this and the adjacent islands. 
For this achievement Kitchen should be 
immortal, and his outlined bust adorn the 
frontispieces of our school geographies ; for 
beyond all question this is the brilliant and 
painstaking person who first made Brittania 
(in a cartographical sense) what she is to-day. 

Since Kitchen’s time there has been a 
long line of brilliant cartographers, closing 
with the familiar names of Stanford, Bar- 
tholomew, and Philip. From the middle of 
the last century all the States in Europe have 
shown great activity in map-making, and the 
British Government has not lagged idly in the 
rear. In 1801 there was published a topo- 
graphical map at a scale of rin. to the mile, 
which necessi- 
tated 355 
sheets. In 1855 
was projected 
a 25in. map, 
comprising 
3,625 sheets ; 
and the work 
of the topogra- 
phical depart- 
ment of the 
War Office still 
goes merrily 
on. It must be 
borne in mind 
that owing to 
subsidences of 
land in one 
quarter of the 
country and 
reclamations 
from the sea in 
another, the 
configuration 
of England 
cannot ever be 
permanently 
fixed ; but the 
lapses are on a 
scale so small 
that it would 
take a map 
vaster than 
any publica- 
tion in Great 
Britain to ex 
hibit them. 





The Serpent-Charmer. 


By A. SARATH KuMAR GHOSH. 


ILL it sahib! kill it 
not!” 
A thin, brown hand darted 
forth and snatched up the 
long, writhing band from 
under the heap of stones. 
With infinite tenderness he stroked and 
smoothed the speckled head, and hugged the 
loathsome reptile to his naked breast. It 


was a hideous black cobra that I was killing, 


not, 


“ KILL IT NOT, SAHIB! KILL IT Not!” 


when this strange, semi-naked Hindu had 
rushed forth and come between me and my 
prey. 

He fondled it, hugged it, kissed it 
muttering incoherent words of endearment 


the while. The cobra lay motionless in his 
arms, its head well-nigh battered with the 
many stones I had cast upon it. But if 
perchance it was not quite dead, and 
happened to bite the old man, I knew for 
certain he would fall a corpse the next instant; 
for the black cobra is the most savage, 
malicious, and poisonous snake in all India. 

“This is foolishness,” I exclaimed ; “ the 
cobra may bite you!” 

His black, glistening eyes were raised for 
a moment upon my face, and then seemed 


to look beyond me into the distance. It 
was a vacant, glassy stare—as if the words 
were unheeded or lost in some bygone re- 
collection. His lips quivered — met in a 
frown—then melted in a smile. 

“They ove me, sahib—cobras do!” The 
words came soft and low, almost in a whisper. 

And again he fondled that hideous, deadly, 
loathsome reptile against his naked skin. 
Then, with a swift turn he hurried away and 

was gone in an 
instant. 

The next evening, 
just at sunset, I was 
sitting comfortably 
in the veranda of my 
bungalow and smok- 
ing the pipe of peace 
and solitude, when 
suddenly I saw a 
dark shadow bending 
before me. It was my 
quondam = acquaint- 
ance. A moment later 
he squatted down 
on the veranda and 
brought out a small 
wicker basket and a 
short flute with a 
large bulb in the 

middle. Cautiously he tilted up the lid of 
the basket, and began playing a low, 
monotonous tune upon the flute. In a 
few seconds something began to emerge 
from the basket—two black, tiny wires 
they looked, vibrating rapidly to and 
fro. Then gradually a black round disc 
followed, with two shining points of light 
behind the darting wires. The whole seemed 
to rise in the air under a long black column, 
marked with speckled bands of a lighter hue. 

It was a black cobra. 

At that moment a thought struck me. I 
looked at the hooded head as it waved 
gracefully to the music; the usually clear 
spectacled markings were blurred and torn 
as if by some recent wound. I understood 
what the cobra was. 

“ How did you do it?” I asked. 

My question was unheeded. Without a 
word the man went on playing. I under- 
stood again; he could not stop while the 
cobra was still so near him. Then I also 
realized : the cobra was still fanged. 
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In a few minutes, in the midst of his 
playing, he suddenly darted out his other 
hand, seized the cobra from behind, just 
under the head, and thrust it into the basket. 

“Tt does not know me—yet,” he muttered, 

apologetically. Then he 


added, suddenly, as if recol- 
lecting my question, “ Yes, 


“THE HOODED HEAD WAVED GRACEFULLY TO THE MUSIC." 


I revived it. Very simple—bathed it in cold 
water ; the cool dew of night did the rest.” 

“ But what did you mean by saying that 
the cobra did not know you as yet? Do you 
expect to fame it—so that it won’t use its 
fangs ? But this is foolish talk.” 

He thought for a moment in hesitation. 
Then slowly he rose up and came nearer. 
Turning his naked shoulder to me, he 
silently placed his finger there. 

A long, deep scar ran down in a furrow 
from the shoulder to the elbow. 

“A cobra? Impossible !” 
He answered in deep, solemn words : 
“No !—A tiger !” 

It was my turn to pause—-and wonder. 
Here was a man, sixty if a day, standing 
before me quietly as if he were no better 
than one of the ten thousand villagers that 
digged and toiled around me—and died off 
like flies at the first touch of sickness or 
famine. And yet what deep tragedies lay 
hid beneath those dimmed and aged eyes ! 
Those matted locks, that wrinkled brow, that 
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snowy beard—what a life history had they 
witnessed and enacted! Verily, in mystic 
wisdom, a child was I beside him. 

“Tell it to me,” I asked, at last—not in 
curiosity, not as one asking for a tale ; but 
rather as one eager to learn the wonders of 
Nature in this strange and unknown land. 

He regarded me steadily for a moment, 
his eyes glistening under his shaggy, over- 
hanging brows. His lips curled, as if fram- 
ing a refusal, then slowly relaxed. A faint 

smile played about 
them. 

“T see. The sahib 
is not—as the others; 
he wants to darn. 
It is well.” 

It was said in 
scarce a_ whisper 
The sound of words 
seemed to jar upon 
his ears, and speech 
to be an ungodly 
practice. In_ truth 
he was unwonted to 
break silence—least- 
wise, about himself. 

I felt honoured 
by this exception, 
and listened to his 
tale with due appre 
ciation. 


Many. winters 
have passed, sahib, 
since I was—but that is nothing. Didst ever 
hear of the Temple of Kali, at Lucknow ? 
No ; that was before thy time ; a stray shell 
from the British guns fired it when—thou 
knowest when. 

Here he paused awhile in deep thought ; 
his brow darkened, his eyes flashed. For a 
moment he hesitated—then the lowering 
cloud dispersed, the lightning faded. 

I was the serpent-charmer of that temple. 
Didst never hear of Narayan Lal? No matter; 
I am dead these forty years (this in a whisper 
hissed into my ear). Narayan Lal played 
before the goddess with his cobras and 
pythons on days of festivals, and the faithful 
votaries knew him as well as the high priest. 
No worship was complete without me—even 
as the goddess was unadorned without the 
black serpent coiled in marble around her 
blacker breast. Many the offerings I received, 
much the honour—but, no matter. 

Then came the dreadful day. The priests 
harangued the multitude before the goddess 
that her worship was threatened by the 
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foreign rulers of the land. I knew they lied 
—but the murmuring crowd drowned my 
voice ere it was raised. I knew that the end 
of such madness was the very loss to Kali 
that they threatened ; but the frenzy of the 
multitude swept me away as a feather on the 
winds. I was powerless to avert the doom. 

The day of wrath came. It was the dark 
night of Kali ; ten thousand votaries thronged 
that temple. The incense waved, the conches 
blared, the bleating he-goats poured their 
blood in sacrifice beneath the sacred axe. 
But Narayan Lal was not there. The cobras 
and pythons danced not in honour of Kali. 

I had shaken the dust of Lucknow from 
my feet, and was on my way to Jhansi to 
serve with my brother in the temple there. 
My serpents I carried in two baskets slung 
over my shoulder—save one. It was a black 
cobra—female—fanged. 

She was my only love: that cobra I had 
reared from its birth. It grew to love me as 
a child its father—nay, a wife her husband. 
I was both to her. 

Her fangs were never broken. She coiled 
around my arm, and playfully snatched away 
the fish from my hand at feeding time, and 
never so much as bared her teeth. She 


often slept coiled upon my bosom at night. 


Could I, then, hurt her affections and 
thrust her ignominiously into the basket ? 
No, sahib ; I placed her in my cummerbund 
against my flesh. There, coiled around my 
body for warmth, she slept in peace when I 
struggled on with that heavy load upon my 
shoulder. 

On we marched for many a day through 
village and jungle—my love and I. At last 
the plains of Bundelkhand were reached. 
Tall, waving grass, as high as my shoulder, 
swept before my gaze; here and there a 
stunted tree, burnt and withered, dotted the 
horizon ; dense jungles of short undergrowth 
marked the course of struggling rivulets now 
fast drying under that flaming heat. It was 
silent desolation everywhere. 

One day, just before sunset, we struggled 
on wearily after the day’s march—my love 
and I. We longed to reach some level 
plain, some tiny hamlet, some woodman’s 
hut, for repose and shelter. But jungle and 
grass, jungle and grass, lay in an eternal 
Stretch before us. We plodded wearily on 
—my love and I. 

Suddenly a soft rustling sound in front 
aroused the echoes of that vast solitude. 
The tall grass, not ten yards away, shook and 
trembled, waved and fluttered, as if some 
gigantic body rolled beneath. 
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I stood in a small open space before that 
surging wave. On and on came the motion, 
now rising, now falling—still sweeping across 
the grass from left to right, not ten yards 
away. 

A low, deep purr caught my ear ; a harsh, 
deep, rasping, grating sound—half a breath, 
half a snarl. ‘The tall grass suddenly ceased 
to move—then waved again. Slowly they 
moved, wider and wider—parted—a gap—a 
flaming yellow head filled that enormous gap. 

It was a gigantic tiger ! 

My heart stood still. My limbs trembled, 
then lay rigid and motionless. My eyes 
were fixed on those yellow blinking orbs in 
glassy terror. My parched tongue clove to 
my mouth, my fingers clutched my moistened 
palms in a death-like grip. I was paralyzed 
with fear. 

Thus we stood awhile—I was too deadened 
in agony to know how long. Those frothy, 
crunching fangs, those hanging, sawing jaws, 
kept hideous time with the blinking eyes. A 
gradual torpor seemed to be stealing over me 
in that terrible presence. I struggled in 
silent anguish against the coming oblivion. 

Suddenly a low, deep growl issued from 
those cruel jaws ; the enormous, shaggy head 
bent low upon the ground ; the blinking eyes 
flashed forth in unblinking fury; a yard of 
tail lashed out into the air. A snarl—a 
growl—a roar—— 

The spell was broken. I slipped the 
basket-pole from my shoulder and dropped 
aside to avoid the tiger’s spring. An 
enormous shadow bounded forth into the 
air above me ; a sudden shock—a singeing 
pain along my arm—and I was cast aside, 
staggering, ten feet away. 

I fell on my face, my injured arm doubled 
up under me. The shock dazed me awhile, 
and I lay motionless in dim consciousness. 
Doubtless the tiger would spring again, 
and then—-— But, enough—my manner of 
death was written on my forehead at my 
birth. It was fate. 

Thus I lay on the ground, helpless and at 
the tiger's mercy. How long it was I know 
not ; it seemed like a horrible nightmare in 
which I had lost all conception of time. For 
a while I might have even relapsed into 
torpor ; I know not. 

And so I lay doubled up on the ground, 
my face pressing against the beaten grass. 
A horrible silence reigned around. I almost 
heard the thumping of my heart against my 
bared ribs. I felt that the cruel brute was 
playing with me, as a cat plays with a mouse, 
before putting me out of my misery. ‘The 
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agonizing suspense grew and grew in intensity 
like a dull, black cloud of nightmare, till I 
almost longed for the tiger’s blow to end the 
torture. 

Suddenly a strange sound struck my ear. 
It was a hiss—sharp and piercing. It came 
again—low and continuous. It rose to a 
shrill, angry crescendo. 

It was answered by a deep, rasping growl. 
There was a momentary crackling of rotten 
twigs, as if a heavy body had suddenly risen 
and relapsed upon them. ‘Then another low 
growl, a short, sharp snarl, and the angry 
hiss again sounded above it in defiance. 
Growl and hiss, hiss and growl, arose above 
each other in alternate passion. It was a 
terrible duet of mutual hate and challenge 
that rang forth in the stillness of the jungle. 


“NOT FIVE YARDS AWAY STOOD THE TIGER.” 


As one in a dream I vaguely lifted up my 
head. A wondrous sight met my gaze. Not 
five yards away stood the tiger, his head 
towards me, his fore-feet planted, his huge 
back arched in a curve behind, as if about to 
spring and yet hesitating. Those fiery eyes 
glared in impotent fury towards me, but not 
af me. 

Yes! Facing the tiger, and just before 
me, stood my black cobra! Her hood was 
expanded, her tongue darted in and out like 
forked lightning, her sparkling eyes glistened 
like black diamonds. Full half her length 
was reared in the air, and stood like an 
ebony column between me and the tiger. 

I understood. In that furious onslaught 
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of the tiger that had sent me sprawling 
over the ground my love had been rudely 
awakened from her peaceful slumber, and 
had thrown herself between me and my 
terrible foe ere he could recover from his 
own impetus to spring again. 

I watched in breathless anxiety—unmind- 
ful, or unconscious, of the stream of blood 
that was pouring down my arm and redden- 
ing the ground. My limbs were paralyzed 
for action, or even for - movement — and, 
forsooth, I could have done little to help 
my love in that mortal combat. 

I could only watch and watch, as one 
fascinated—and pray to Kali to remember 
the garland around her breast and befriend 
her serpent brood. 


Thus they faced each other. Now the 


growl, now the hiss, arose above 
the other in hatred and defiance. 
Now the tail lashed in fury against 


the yellow stripes; now the up- 
lifted coil swung backwards and 
forwards as if about to launch 
forth at the tiger’s throat. 

Each knew and felt the power 
of the other—Nature had taught 
them that. One sweep of the tiger’s paw 
would have crushed the serpent’s head to 
a mangled mass; one touch of the cobra’s 
fangs on the tiger’s skin would have turned 
that fierce and mighty beast to a blackened 
corpse—even though the cobra had been 
torn to shreds in the tiger’s death-agony. 
The tiger’s mighty paw that had often _per- 
chance smashed a buffalo’s skull at a single 
blow was not more formidable than the ser 
pent’s tooth ; one sweep of the former, one 

touch of the latter, were death to either. 
Each stood outside the range of the other ; 
each awaited the other's onslaught —the 
black column against the tawny mass. Sud 
denly the tiger reared his head, lashed his 
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tail, then pressed his jaws low to the ground. 
No, it was not a spring. Even as the 
stiffened legs relaxed from their curved ten- 
sion, even as the head poised momentarily in 
the air, he swerved aside with a shambling 
lounge to rush past the cobra. But to no 
purpose. The black, swinging column paused 
in mid-air for the hundredth part of a second, 
then plunged forth sideways like a lightning 
flash. A hand’s breadth more, and the ivory 
fangs would have reached the yellow mass ; 
but, with a lurch, the tiger shrank back from 
those poisoned fangs just in time. A speck 
of foam, hissed through the air, marked the 
spot on the tiger’s skin where the blow was 
aimed. 

And now it was a subtle fencing—parry 
and thrust, lunge and recovery — between 
these deadly weapons. ‘The tiger’s paw was 
raised, held in the air, about to strike the 
cobra down from above at one blow. But 
the swinging curve that had waved backwards 
and forwards now instantly stopped, then 
slowly began to oscillate sideways ; it was out 
of the tiger’s reach, but still guarding every 
exit, still at ‘an even distance from that 
threatening paw that hung in the air. The 
impending blow, if to come at all, must be 
instantaneous and on the speckled head ; 


the tiger knew that by instinct. He stood 
intent with head raised and paw uplifted, 
like a huge cat watching a butterfly that 


He sought an 
and yet 


circles around its head. 
opening in the fence to strike 
escape the serpent’s tooth. 

Suddenly the paw subsided, the tiger bent 
low upon the ground with a savage growl, 
but again the spring was checked. With 
an ominous hiss the oscillating coil had 
stiffened in mid-air into a rigid column before 
the crouching mass, and the glistening eyes 
revealed the suppressed vitality that lay 
beneath the watchful search-light that fol- 
lowed the tiger’s every action. The tiger’s 
feint had failed. 

Slowly his back relaxed its arch ; his head 
was raised from the ground, his tail ceased 
to lash. The whole yellow mass became a 
lazy, flabby, indifferent heap of inertia. Even 
the glaring eyes began to blink, as the tiger 
stretched his length indolently upon the 
ground with a purr of contentment. He 
seemed to resign the combat—or abide his 
time. 

For a moment the cobra seemed puzzled 
by this manceuvre. That the tiger would 
really yield up his prey, snatched away from 
his very jaws, and resign a battle once begun, 
seemed unprecedented and contrary to the 
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animal’s nature. No; it was but a cunning 
design to allay the cobra’s suspicions, exhaust 
her strength, and carry the position by a 
sudden rush. 

She seemed to realize this by a serpentine 
instinct almost akin to reason. And yet she 
was now at a terrible disadvantage. To hold 
up half her length in the air by sheer muscular 
action was weary work, and would soon tell 
upon her strength, She must reserve that 
for the final grapple when it came. 

Gently and cautiously the uplifted curve 
began to sink upon the ground, the hood 
still expanded, the glistening eyes still fixed 
upon the yellow mass in front. So slow was 
the movement that the black column seemed 
to hang in the air on an invisible pivot ; so 
infinitesimal the descending angle that the 
rigid rod hovered over the ground like a dark 
shadow ere it fell parallel with the tiger’s 
body. The curved tail, on which the full 
weight of the uplifted column had rested, 
now slowly uncoiled, and with a graceful 
sweep lay peacefully along the grass. Only 
the hooded head and sparkling eyes kept 
watch and ward over the lying mass in front 
—-“lying” in both senses of the term. It 
was an armed truce-—a mere breathing time 
before the deadly battle for life and 
death. 

For a moment there was an ominous still- 
ness. Not a movement, not a quiver, 
betrayed the slumbering fire in either com- 
batant. But for those glowing eyes, the 
cobra might have been a painted line upon 
the green ; but for that massive chest, rising 
and falling with each suppressed breath, the 
tiger might have been a sculptured effigy. It 
was the lull before the storm, the deep, 
oppressive silence before the thunder- 
clap. 

Slowly, silently, the striped paws that had 
lain flat upon the ground beside the shaggy 
head began to curve inwards— inwards 
under the sweating nose, inwards under the 
whiskered jaw, inwards under the heaving 
chest—and there lay still. Slowly and 
gradually the hind legs that had sprawled on 
the ground drew inwards under the huge 
belly—coiled and slid and scraped, till they 
bore the weight of the mass above. The 
painted tail swished off a fly from the striped 
side—and swished again. 

But—the cobra answered him, movement 
for movement—perhaps unnoticed by the 
tiger. The rigid column that had lain like a 
piece of black rubber began to coil and coil 
at its lower extremity. Soon half its length 
was coiled. With an almost imperceptible 
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quiver the other half raised itself slightly, as 
if feeling the support of this solid base—then 
gently relapsed along the ground in confi- 
dence. Only the hooded head, the forked 
tongue, the glistening eyes marked the 
extreme tension at which the bolt rested, 
ready to be shot into the air. 

A terrific roar rent the sky—a huge, dark 
mass loomed above in a black cloud—-down, 
down it came upon me—my glazed eyes 
refused to close over my death-agony. 

Hé Bhugwan/ What was that? Like a 

bolt from a cross-bow the cobra sprang from 
the unfolding coil—met the tiger’s throat in 
mid-air. The unwinding coil coiled anew 
around the 
tiger’s neck. 
With a heavy 
thud both 
reached the 
earth, not a 
yard from my 
head. 

A cloud of 
dust obscured 
the scene. 

The tiger roll- 

ing along the 

ground, claw- 

ing frantically 

at his throat, 

was all I saw; 

a low, gurg- 

ling, choking 

sound was all 

I heard. I Bi 
waited for no 

more ; with one supreme effort I tottered 
to my feet and fell headlong over the tall 
grass—outside the arena. A sudden gush 
of blood from my wounded arm, and I 
remembered no more. The last recollection 
I had was that of a vague, mingled sound of 
tearing grass and crackling twigs, of rending 
flesh and stifled groans. Then I remembered 
no more. 

When I came to myself the cool dew of 
night was lying thick upon me and the bright 
moonlight playing upon the scene. A vague, 
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indefinable emotion surged in my heart as 
consciousness grew upon me—a feeling of 
true thankfulness indeed, and yet of mingled 
pain and anguish. ‘The battle-picture stood 
before me—suddenly I remembered my black 
cobra, my love, my only love. A horrible 
fear clutched at my heart, a deep, over-master- 
ing anxiety swept over me. In frantic haste 
I arose, and tottered — crawled -—to the 
arena. 

My worst apprehensions were fulfilled. 
The tiger indeed was dead ; he lay on his 
back, his feet in the air. Already he 
was a blackened, putrid corpse. The 
work. 

But in that 
terrible, fran- 
tic struggle 
the tiger’s 
claws had torn 
the cobra’s 
body into 
shreds of rib- 
bon, had torn 
and mangled 
them piece- 
meal, till they 
hung in strings 
from his claws 
and strewed 
his chest. Only 
one piece re- 
mained. The 
cobra’s head, 
though cut off 
at the neck 
by the tiger’s 
claws, still lay buried deep in the tiger’s 
throat. Not all the savage strength of the 
gigantic brute could tear away that fatal 
grip. It lay there, jaw to jaw, fang to fang, 
embedded in the now putrid flesh—all that 
remained of my once beautiful black cobra. 


poison indeed had done its 


I could not rear this one to 
take her place. Her soul stili lives! And 
they are jealous—/ike women! With a 
hasty salaam the tall figure vanished into the 
darkness. 


No, sahib. 





Farther North than Nansen. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 


By 


Stella ‘olare left 
Christiania at 11.30 the 
12th of June, 1899, on the 
voyage which was destined to 
eclipse the Arctic record, 
she was given a very hearty 
By order of the King of 
Norway the guns of the 
her, and bunting was con- 


HEN the 


on 


send - off.” 
Sweden and 
forts saluted 


spicuous on the ships of the port, on the 
municipal buildings, and on many private 
houses. A great crowd cheered the little 


ship as it slowly 
moved away. ‘The 
last people to say 
good-bye to the Duke 
were the Italian Con- 
suls and Vice-Con- 
suls, Dr. Nansen and 
Mrs. Nansen, Mrs. 
Ibsen, daughter of 
Bjornsen and daugh- 
ter-in-law of Ibsen, 
the painter Weren- 
skiold, and some 
Italian visitors. 

Nansen stayed to 
speak to the Duke up 
to the last moment. 
He was enthusiastic 
about the expedition, 
and his full confi- 
dence removed any 
apprehension that 
others might have 
felt. No now 
doubted that the ex- 
pedition would be 
fortunate and would 
come back safe, but 
no one expected it back in fifteen months. 
We all knew that it had prepared to be away 
about two years, and Nansen never thought 
it would be back in less time. “ We expect,” 
he said to me, “some of our whalers to 
bring good news of them in the autumn of 
1900. If not, we shall prepare an expedi- 
tion for the summer of tgo1, and go in 
search of them.” 

I asked Nansen what he thought of the 
dangers. “Of course, there are dangers,” he 
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THE ABRUZZI, CHIEF OF THE EXPEDITION. 
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THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 
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replied, “in the Arctic regions, as there are 
everywhere. You may be killed by an acci- 
dent there, just as in Christiania. You must 
beware of the special dangers of the place. 
As to questions of health, the Arctic regions, 
having no microbes, are the healthiest in the 
world. I am sure that we shall see them 
back, safe and well, in 1go1.” 

Those who knew the programme of the 
expedition must have been much perplexed 
to hear of its return a year before it was 
expected. We-thought that some great 

mishap had occurred, 
or that it had had the 
exceptional luck to 
get through its pro- 
gramme in half the 
allotted time. We see 
now that both sup- 
positions were partly 
correct. Many mis- 
haps — one of them 
very grave—befell the 
expedition, but it 
scored, nevertheless, 
a great success. 

At the time when 
the expedition started 
little was publicly 
known of its organiza- 
tion. It was, indeed, 
poorly advertised, 
but this was inten- 
tional. If the Duke 
and his companions 
could have managed 
it, they would have 
started as they started 
for Alaska, without 
anyone knowing any- 

They could not under- 
the public about 


thing about it. 
stand the curiosity of 
a matter which they regarded abso- 
lutely their own private business. It was 
unpleasant to have people asking about 
their intentions. Wise men do not speak 
beforehand of what they intend to do, 
especially in cases where a dismal failure 
may be awaiting them. ‘This reticence was 
not only a kind of aristocratic modesty ; 
it involved the fastidiousness of the 


as 


also 
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scientific conscience. They feared that 
misstatements would arise from interviews 
and newspaper articles. The general public 
thus had little news about the expedition, 
but those who watched the preparations were 
able to learn a good deal. 

Let us consider the composition of the 
party. The officers and crew comprised ten 
Italians and ten Norwegians. The Italian 
contingent afterwards became eleven, and 
that for a curious reason. On the voyage 
from Christiania to Archangel the Duke and 
his compatriots had a somewhat unhappy 
experience of the art of the . Norwegian 
sailor who acted as the cooking functionary. 
They took the occasion, therefore, of engag 
ing at Archangel an Italian cook whom they 
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: found ina restaurant there. 
“ss The Norwegians generally 
had only a secondary part 
to play. They had simpiy 
to look after the ship, and 
were engaged because of 
the experience that Nor- 
wegians possess of the 
Arctic Seas. But the ship’s 
voyage was to be by no 
means the chief feature of 
the expedition, as we shall 
see later on. 

The chief of the expedi- 
tion was the Duke. The 
Duke of the Abruzzi is 
cousin to the new King of 
Italy and nephew to the 
assassinated King, who 
loved him much, and 
assisted him in_ various 
ways in this undertaking. 
He is the third son of the 
dead King’s brother, 
Amédée, Duc d’Aosta, who 
was King of Spain from 
1870 till 1875. The Duke 
of the Abruzzi was born on 
the 29th of January, 1873, 
in Madrid, and received 
the name of Luigi Amédée. 
In the House of Savoy 
there are two strikingly 
different types, as clearly 
defined as if they were 
struck upon médals. One 
is the strongly-built, martial 
type made popular by King 
Victor Emmanuel, and re- 
peated in his son King 
Umberto. The other is the 
more delicate, slender type 
that one observes in the portraits of Carlo 
Alberto, the first Prince of the House of 
Savoy who drew his sword for Italian indepen- 
dence and unity, and who died broken-hearted 
in exile in Portugal. The Duke of the Abruzzi 
is of the latter type, but possesses all that 
love of adventure that for centuries involved 
the House of Savoy in great European ques- 
tions, notwithstanding the smallness of its 
State. He is now twenty-seven years old, 
lightly built, tall, with a characteristic and 
attractive face. He speaks little, and what 
he says is said in undertones. His brother, 
the Comte de Turin, calls him the scientific 
member of the Royal House. ‘The Duke 
was educated in the Naval Academy of 
Livorno, where he passed his examinations 
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successfully, and he is now a lieutenant in 
the Italian Navy. 

After finishing his studies he felt little attrac- 
tion for aristocratic life, and accordingly he 
started round the world on a tour that 
lasted some years, visiting all sorts of places, 
and interesting himself in navigation. On 
his return he took up another branch of 
adventure, devoting himself for a couple of 
years to Alpine climbing, until his exertions 
were crowned with the triumph of the ascent 
of Mount Elias, of which a full report has 
just been published and translated into 
English. The mountain had been attacked 
many times unsuccessfully by American 
climbers. The clever guide, Petigas, who 
accompanied the Duke, explained to me the 
difficulty of the ascent. 
It appears .that it is 
specially hard, not only 
because it is one of the 
highest in the world, but 
because it is also an 
Arctic mountain. On 
other mountains you 
find snow and ice about 
the middle of the ascent; 
at Mount Elias, however, 
the ice begins almost at 
the foot, and the higher 
rocks are shrouded in 
eternal mist. 

The second in com- 
mand was Captain Um- 
berto Cagni. He also 
belongs to the Italian 
Navy, and is the son of 
an Italian general. <A 
fair-haired, strongly built, 
and handsome man of 
thirty-six, full of intelli- 
gence and energy, he 
was chosen by the 
Duke because the latter had already experi- 
enced his great qualities of courage and 
resource. The other two officers were Lieuten- 
ant Franco Querini and Dr. Achille Cavalli. 
Querini, a man of thirty-one, had already 
gained the medal for military valour in con- 
nection with the disorders in Crete in 1897. 
It will be remembered that during the Cretan 
troubles a Turkish company of gendarmes 
revolted and killed their own colonel, after- 
wards shutting themselves up in the barracks 
to resist the international troops. Querini led 
the troops who forced the entrance to the 
barracks and arrested the mutineers. He 
belongs to a noble Venetian family, from 
which at the time of the Venetian Republic 
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were elected two Doges. Cavalli was doctor 
to the expedition, and had besides to take 
charge of the botanical and zoological 
observations. 

The four Alpine guides were a special 
feature of the expedition, as they had never 
before been used in the Arctic regions. The 
Duke chose them, thinking that their ability 
and skill in dealing with Alpine ice would 
prove valuable in dealing with Polar ice. 
Nansen did not believe that they would be 
useful in this sense. He admired them as 
strong men, but he thought that they would 
find conditions utterly different from those to 
which they had been accustomed. The result 
seems to tell in favour of the guides, 
because of the four people who have reached 
the highest point two 
were guides. The chief 
of the guides was Gui- 
seppe Petigas, a man of 
thirty-eight, well known 
in the climbing world. 
The others were named 
Felice Ollier, Fenouillet, 
and Savoie. There were 
besides two Italian 
sailors, Giacomo Car- 
denti, a young Hercules, 
and Canapa. Among the 
Norwegians the import- 
ant man was Captain 
Eversen, who in_ the 
opinion of many people 
is the most experienced 
navigator of the Arctic 
seas. Small, grey-haired, 
grey-bearded, and wrin- 
kled, his was just the 
face of the sea- wolf. 
The other Norwegians 
were Anton Torgrinsen, 
Henry Stokken, Andrea 
Andresen, Christian Andersen, Ditman 
Olaussen, Johan Johansen, Axel Andersen, 
Carl Christian Hanson, and Ole Johansen. 





HOW THE EXPEDITION WAS ORGANIZED. 


In the beginning everything was planned 


quietly, secretly. Few persons knew that in 
the winter of 1898 the Duke of the Abruzzi 
was in Christiania, interviewing Nansen and 
other Arctic experts. Then he bought the 
Jason, a ship that had to its credit many 
tussles with northern ice. The Jason was a 
whaler, which had been used for seventeen 
years in the seal fisheries by Captains Larsen 
and Jacobson, and had been used too by 
Nansen in his first Greenland voyage. Mr, 
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Archer, the shipbuilder, 
of Larwik, undertook to 
refit her, and to put her 
in condition to resist the 
pressure of the ice. The 
ship was painted grey, 
and had the Savoia 
Cross depicted on the 
stem. She was rechrist- 
ened the Sé#e//a Ffolare, 
and a black star on a 
white field was hung 
upon the mast. The 
length of the ship was 
about 15oft., her width 
3ift., her depth 16ft., 
and her capacity 495 
tons. She was, of 
course, a sailing ship, 
and possessed very wide 
sails, being fitted like a 
brigantine ; but she had 
a small engine for steam- 
ing, which gave her a 
speed of five miles an 


hour. The engines had to be used only in an 
emergency or when it was impossible to pro- 
ceed in any other way, because the coal, which 
was the best Welsh coal, had to be econo- 
mized, its chief use being to keep the crew 
All the interior of the ship 
was refitted in view of the special purpose to 


warm in winter. 


which it was to be put. 
found on deck for a 
hundred and _ twenty 
dogs, who were to play 
a leading 7vé% in the 
most important part of 
the expedition. A saloon 
for the officers and one 
for the crew were con- 
structed, and were com- 
fortably but simply 
decorated and furnished, 
the only ornaments in 
the saloon being the por- 
traits of the King and 
Queen of Italy, to which, 
by a happy thought of 
the Duke, were added 
those of the King and 
Queen of Norway and 
Sweden, from the shores 
of whose country the 
travellers set forth. 

In the early spring of 
1899 the Duke was 
again in Christiania, this 
time to arrange for the 
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DR. ACHILLE CAVALLI, MEDICAL OFFICER, 
From a Photo. 


only to himself.” 


A place had to be _ nature. 


LIEUTENANT FRANCO QUERINI, WHO WAS LOST. 
From a Photo 


able to do everything. 


provisions and the ap- 
paratus. ‘These were 
collected from every 
country—food and wine 
from Italy and else- 
where, instruments from 
Germany, waterproofs 
from England, furs from 
Russia. ‘The Duke per- 
sonally inspected and 
tested everything. One 
may almost say that no- 
thing entered the vessel 
without passing through 
his hands. Nansen said 
to me: “I appreciated 
at once the seriousness 
of the enterprise when 
I saw the Duke, instead 
of giving orders, doing 
things himself. This is 
the best test of the 
qualifications of a man 
for such a_ business. 
He must be willing and 
A leader must trust 


The quantity of provisions collected was 
immense. ‘They were prepared to last for three 
years, but Nansen thought that there was 
enough even for five years. In organizing this 
mass of material the Duke showed his practical 
They were stored in 1,500 boxes, 


each box of such dimen- 
sions and weight that a 
man could easily move 
it. The boxes were in 
four classes, distin- 
guished from one an- 
other by coloured stripes. 
Black stripes were used 
for food boxes. ‘The 
staple food was rice, 
biscuits, salt ‘meat, and 
bottled vegetables, be- 
sides 1,000 bottles of 
wine. 

The food was so dis- 
posed that each box 
contained all the various 
items of the daily meals. 
The cases containing 
clothes had a _ green 
stripe. In them, besides 
the ordinary _ sailors’ 
equipment, there was 
the Esquimaux equip- 
ment for the winter. 
The boxes of scientific 
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useful could be promptly 
identified. 

























































PROGRAMME OF 
EXPEDITION. 


THE THE 





If the Duke did not care 
for publicity as to the 
organization of his party, 
all the more was he bent 
upon secrecy as to his pro- 
gramme. He particularly 
did not want it to be 
thought that his chief aim 
was to beat previous re- 
cords and to reach the 
Pole. His expedition was 
to be specially in its object 
a scientific exploration of 
the Arctic regions. To go 
farther north is naturally 
the object of every ex- 
plorer, simply because 
every explorer wishes to 
study the less-known 
regions ; but the scientific 
study of the places through 
which he had to pass was 
the Duke’s first object. 

instruments bore red stripes. Useful mis- I see that an English newspaper believes 
cellaneous but not necessary articles were that the Duke took his programme from 
in boxes with yellow stripes. Amongst these Nansen. Nothing could be more inexact 
were things that had probably 
never entered those regions—packs 
of cards, chess-boards, lottery-bags, 
a guitar, a phonograph, a grapho- 
phone, a musical-box, with a full 
repertoire including the Italian 
Royal March, and extracts from 
the operas “La Bohéme,” 
“Manon,” “ Mefistofele,” “ Rigo- 
letto,” “Profeta,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana, ” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Gioconda,” “ Pagliacci,” 
* Puritani,” and “ Donna Juanita” ; 
there was also a good collection of 
fireworks. It may seem to some 
that these things were not worthy 
to occupy useful space in the ship. 
But the Duke regarded it as vastly 
important that the spirits of the 
men should be kept up by every 
means. To possess, up there in 
the dark, these small things that 
Suggested that they were not en- 
tirely cut off from civilization was 
an incentive to cheerfulness. All 
the cases were so disposed in the 
ship so that in the event of a 
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Nansen himself told me that the first time 
had an interview with the Duke he 
that the Duke had already fixed 
programme. The information given 
by Nansen to the Duke had reference 
mainly to questions of provisions and 
hygienic precautions. Certainly the Duke 
was assisted by the experience of Nansen, 
because part of the return route of 
Nansen was on the same line that the 
Italian explorers had to follow going north. 
As the Italians 
had togothrough 
Franz Josef 
Land they were 
also indebted to 
the experiences 
of the English 
traveller, Jack- 
son, whose book, 
“A Thousand 
Days in the 
Arctic,” was pub- 
lished just a few 
weeks before the 
Duke started. 
But the secrecy 
kept by the 
Duke was such 
that an English 
paper, usually 
well informed 
about such 
things, has said 
that the route 
followed by the 
Duke was practi- 
cally the same as 
Nansen’s, adding 
the curious ex- 
planation _ that 
the Ste//a Polare 
had, perhaps, 
reached a more 
northerly point, 
because she was 
lighter than the 
Fram! The two 
routes were so 
different that we may say in one sense that 
the Duke started where Nansen left off. 
Moreover, the principles on which the two 
journeys were based were vastly different. 

A short comparison with Nansen’s voyage 
will serve to illuminate the Duke’s idea. As 
is well known, Nansen, having discovered on 
the Greenland coast some remnant of a 
wreck that had happened on the Siberian 
coast, formed the theory that a great ice- 


he 
saw 
his 
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current drifted from Siberia to Greenland, 
passing through the Polar circle. So he 
hoped to reach the Pole by letting his ship 
drift with this ice-current. With such an 
idea he sailed along the Siberian coast, 
taking his ship to the new Siberian island. 
Then the ship was inclosed by the ice. The 


current existed in reality, and the ship was 
brought north, but not quite in a direct line, 
and it 
degree. 


touched only near the eighty - sixth 

The sledge expedition was under- 
taken only when 
Nansen saw that 
the ship was not 
going directly 
north, and it got 
from 84deg. to 
86deg. 13min. 
6sec. 

The Duke, on 
the other hand, 
had devised the 
notion of going 
north simply 
with sledge ex- 
peditions. <Ac- 
cording he took 
his ship to Franz 
Josef Land, be- 
cause he wanted 
to have a fixed 
point on ¢rra 
firma from which 
to send forth a 
series of sledge 
expeditions. I 
say a series, be- 
cause upon the 
number of the 
expeditions __re- 
sults had to 
depend. The 
first one had to 
be short and 
slow, and the 
later ones longer 
and quicker. 
So to say, each 
trip had to be 
a basis for the next, it had to 
construct depéts of provisions for the fol- 
lowing ones, and because the knowledge 
acquired by each trip would make the 
progress of the following ones much quicker. 
In the first year the expedition had not to 
reach very far, but to establish a sound 
knowledge of the surrounding country and 
to afford experience to the men engaged upon 
it; whilst trips in the second year, and 
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especially the last trip of all, should reach 
as far north as possible. 

I may add here that the Duke had with 
him a small balloon to be used on Andrée’s 
Eclecticism was the note of the 
All the devices of previous 


lines. 
expedition. 


explorers were to be tried. 


THE VOYAGE AND ITS RESULTS. 


Now that we know how the expedition 
was organized and what was its aim we can 
follow its progress. The Stella Polare 
started on June 12th from Christiania ; on 
the 22nd it touched Tromsoe, on the 26th it 
reached Vardo, and on the tst July Arch- 
angel, on the Russian coast, where the 
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kind of Arctic post-office. On one of the 
huts left there by Jackson was a notice-board 
intimating that any letters deposited would 
be brought to civilization by the whaler 
Capella, which was to repass there on 
August 15th. 

The Duke, whose scientific instruments 
were of great precision, was here able to 
correct a geographical error, and to establish 
that Cape Flora was ten geographical minutes 
more eastward than had been previously 
believed. In Mr. Jackson’s hut were placed 
provisions for eight months, to be utilized if 
they should have later on to seek their safety 
there. On July 26th the Ste//a Po/are left Cape 
Flora and tried to enter the Arctic British 
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MAP SHOWING THE ROUTES TAKEN 


famous Siberian hunter, Kontheim, brought 
the Duke the 120 dogs collected for him by 
order of the Czar. The Grand Duke 
Vladimir went to Archangel to say “good- 
bye” to the Duke. On the 11th July 
the Stella Folare \eft Archangel amid 
“hurrahs” from the English, Russian, and 
Scandinavian merchant ships collected in 
the port. From Archangel to Cape 
Flora, in Franz Josef Land, the vessel 
had a good passage. It was blockaded 
by the ice for sixteen hours only, but 
was freed by a strong westerly wind that 
swept away the fog and scattered the ice. 
Cape Flora was reached on the 21st of July, 
and there the explorers were able to use a 
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Channel through the Nightingale Channel. 
It was found impossible. She tried then to 
round Alexanderland, but met unassailable 
barriers of ice. Going back to the Nightin- 
gale Channel and trying again, she succeeded 
at length in breaking with her bows the fresh 
strata of ice about thirty inches thick, and, 
sailing through a short canal opened in the 
ice, she reached the open sea on the 6th of 
August. The evening of the same day the 
expedition was able to send its last farewell 
to civilization. 

They met, in fact, the ship Caped/a, which 
had on board the American Wellman expedi- 
tion, then just coming back in sad condition, 
having lost some of its members, whilst 
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Wellman himself had a broken leg. To the 
Capella were intrusted some letters, one of 
which from the guide Petigas described the 
life on board the S/e//a Polare. 

“The days and the weeks pass without 
our noting them,” he wrote. “We rise at 
half-past six in the morning. At seven we 
feed the dogs. At eight we breakfast, and 
at twelve we dine. ‘Then we work till half 
past six. ‘Then we have supper, we smoke, 
we play cards or chess, or read till bed-time. 
It is not at all cold. Rarely does the ther- 
mometer below zero. Yesterday 
the sun shone gloriously. The ice reflected 
it with blinding light and brilliant hues. 


descend 
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Now we know what happened afterwards. 
The Séte“a Polare went along the British 
Channel and reached 82deg. 5min. No 
other ships had gone so far north by water. 
The #ram had gone farther, but on the ice. 

Professor Reusch, President of the 
Geographical Society of Norway, told me 
that he did not believe that the S/e//a Polare 
could go higher than 81deg. ; but the Duke, 
with Captain Eversen’s help, achieved the 
result above named. The ship did not stay 
for the winter at 82deg. 5min., because she 
could not find a good station there. She 
came back and took shelter in Table Bay 
at 81deg. 47min. Hitherto all had gone 
well, but now came mis- 
fortunes. The ice grew 
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The ship has withstood all the assaults of the 
It is splendid to see how it breaks the 
At 
other times, when the ice is extremely thick, 
we throw the ship against it at full steam. 
Then she goes over it and breaks it for forty 


ice. 
ice sometimes three or four feet thick. 


or fifty yards. ‘The Duke is always on the 
watch on the bridge, and loses no chance of 
making progress. Sometimes he does not 
come down even for his meals. Whenever 
we get the smallest passage he orders us to 
go on, and we are glad of it, because the 
more we advance this year the less we shall 
have to do next year.” 

At the same time Lieutenant Querini 
wrote : “I have good news togive. We have 
been ten days in the British Channel struggl- 
ing with the ice, but now we are in open water 
north of Eton Island.” And this was the 
last news brought by the whaler post of 1899. 


thicker and thicker round 
the vessel, threatening to 
smash her, and at last on 
the 8th of September an 
avalanche of ice falling on 
her side broke it, and the 
water began to rush in. 
The moment was critical. 
It seemed as if the ship 
must sink, but luckily an 
enormous spiral movement 
of the ice threw her upon a 
great and solid plateau of 
ice, where she was safe for 
the time. But the result 
of this mishap was very 
grave. The broken ship 
was no longer habitable. 
All the comfort prepared 
within her was lost. Instead 
of the commodious home 
that the vessel had offcred, 
the sailors had to construct a refuge with two 
tents, each 2o0ft. long, over which was erected 
a tent larger still, whilst over the tent were 
stretched some sails, and planks were put all 
round. Between the two tents was placed a 
stove for warming and cooking. Every man 
had upon his bed a covering made of wolf- 
skin and filled with goose feathers. 

The cold was terrible the first night in the 
tents. Even the boots were frozen. But the 
falling of the snow soon offered a better pro- 
tection, and they began to be comfortable. 
For the dogs was constructed a wooden 
kennel, and one of the chief pieces of work 
during the winter was to clear away the con- 
stantly falling snow from it. ‘The Christmas 
was celebrated with great solemnity, and 
the New Year’s Day was honoured with a 
brilliant display of fireworks. 

The officers during the winter attended 
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to scientific studies, under the direction of 
Captain Cagni, paying particular attention to 
ocean currents, the magnetic Pole and its 
influence, the luminous phenomena of the 
Polar nights, the formation and extension of 
the ice, the thermic system of the Arctic 
atmosphere and seas, the mensuration of the 
earth’s crust in those regions, and the Polar 
fauna. 

Up to this time the health of the party had 
been good, but on Christmas Day, as the tent 
was surrounded by ice, Cagni and the Duke 
went to practise with the sledges, and were 
both frost-bitten. They saw their own hands 
grow suddenly white, then black. Two of the 
Duke’s fingers were so affected that at first it 
was thought that his left arm would have to 
be amputated by the doctor. Ultimately it 
was found only necessary to remove the tips 
of the fingers. From that time his health 
was not so good as before. 

He had to stay four months under the tent, 
but could not endure to remain in bed, where 
he stayed only one day. After this he busied 
himself in preparing the sledge expedition. 

This expedition tried first to start on 
February 28th, but the cold was too bitter; the 
thermometer marked 52deg. below zero, C. ; 


the dogs died of cold, and after two days the 


expedition came back. It started again on 
March 11th with thirteen men, thirteen 
sledges, and 108 dogs. They found the 
condition of the ice terrible. It rose in big 
broken masses like rocks, and sometimes a 
passage had to be cut through it with axes, 
at a great cost of labour. From the first 
days it was seen, too, that the food was 
consumed much more quickly than had 
been expected. It was accordingly decided 
to make the expedition smaller. Lieutenant 
Querini, the guide Ollier, and the Norwegian 
sailor Henry Stokken, on March 21st were 
sent back with ten days’ food. They never 
arrived ; they were seen no more. Captain 
Cagni fears that, as in the meantime the 
temperature had grown much warmer, they 
may have fallen in some of the canals of 
water opened in the ice. There is only a 
faint hope that they may not be lost, and that 
they may succeed in reaching some winter 
refuge. 

On March 31st another detachment was 
sent back, composed of Dr. Cavalli with the 
guide Savoie, the sailor Cardenti, and the 
other Norwegians, with twenty-five days’ food, 
and they arrived safe. ‘There remained now 
on the expedition north only four Italians— 
Captain Cagni, the guide Petigas, the guide 
Fenouillet, and the young sailor Canapa. Up 
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to the eighty-fifth degree the ice remained 
rough and most difficult; but beyond that 
point it was better, and stretched in front 
in great levels, over which the sledges slid 
beautifully. But the food became more and 
more scarce. The explorers were already 
compelled to live almost exclusively on dog 
flesh. But the men were enthusiastic ; some- 
times they went on for twenty-four hours all 
at a run; they wanted to reach the eighty- 
seventh degree. 

On April 24th they touched 86deg. 33min. 
at 65deg. of longitude. Then Captain 
Cagni thought that to go on would be 
rash, and that his responsibility ‘com- 
pelled him to order a retreat. Steps were 
retraced on April 25th. But the way back 
was very long and slow. ‘They arrived only 
on June 23rd. The journey forward had 
taken forty-five days; the journey back took 
fifty-nine days. The journey north had shown 
that there was no land. Neither Peterman 
Land nor any other came ever in sight. The 
ice hung as a roof on the sea, and so being 
more level had made the progress easier ; 
but on the return a new and terrible danger 
threatened the explorers. 

The boundless ice-plain had disappeared : 
it had broken itself in floating islands of ice. 
The explorers were no longer masters of their 
course ; they could no longer drive ; they had 
often to float with these islands of ice, trying 
to direct them by means of sails. The 
drift of the ice-current discovered by Nansen 
threw them continuously westward ; to make 
head against it they had to change again and 
again the direction of their course. At last on 
a clear day they discovered Harley Island ; 
they had been driven 44min. ‘more south- 
ward than Teplitz Bay; they had to turn 
north again, and through Alexander Land, 
crossing the sea canals on icebergs, reached 
at last Cape Brorock; and thence got to 
Teplitz Bay in twelve hours. There the 
Duke and Cavalli were on the look-out for 
them. They were safe, but only in the nick 
of time; all the sledges were lost, and only 
seven dogs were left. 

In the meantime, the carpenters worked 
desperately to mend the damaged vessel. To 
stay there another winter was not to be 
thought of. Already so badly shaken, 
the ship could not have stood another on- 
slaught of the ice. On the 8th August the 
restored Ste//a Polare was free from the ice. 
After discharging the greater part of their 
provisions in the Bay, and forming a depét for 
two years to be used by their lost companions, 
if they should chance to reach it, the ship 
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started, and in one day reached the British 
Channel, but found herself ina trap. The 
Channel was obstructed by ice. For sixteen 
days she struggled with the icebergs ; many 
times the crew in imminent danger had to 
leave the ship in small boats. At last the 
open water met their gaze, and on the last 
day of August the Sée//a Polare touched 
Cape Flora again. There they found the post 
left on July 12th by the Cafe//a. Amongst 
the letters was one from King Humbert. 
Whilst that letter was lying at Cape Flora the 
King had fallen a victim to Bresci’s bullet. 


We can now sum up the results of the 
labours of the Duke and his comrades. 
First of all, we see that the expedition was 
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Another record is the Stella Polare’s 
having reached S82deg. 4min. by open 
sea. Its most brilliant success is, of 
course, the sledge expedition led by 
Captain Cagni. Moving from 81deg. 
47min. it reached 86deg. 33min. — that 
is, it covered 4deg. 46min. As coming 
back it went 44min. south-west of the point 
from which it had started, one may say 
that in 105 days it covered rodeg. 54min. 

that is, about 750 miles. 

I told you what was the opinion of Dr. 
Nansen when the expedition started. I 
could not better close my short exposition 
than with the opinion of Nansen on its 
success. Speaking to a friend of mine in 
Christiania, Nansen said: “ They have sur- 
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able to develop only half its programme, 
having been compelled by the accident to 
the vessel to compress its work into one 
season. Notwithstanding that, it has estab- 
lished a new record. Comparing this with 
the previous records, we find that 82deg. 
was reached by Payer, in 1874; 82deg. 45min. 
by Parry, in 1877; 82deg. 54min. by Beaumont, 
in 1876; 83deg. zomin. by Markham, in 
1876 ; 83deg. 24min. by Lockwood, in 1882 ; 
86deg. 14min. by Nansen, in 1895; and 
86deg. 33min. by the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 
party, in 1g00. 


* ONCE MORE IN DOCK 
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passed every expectation. They have gone 
through a region where man had never been ; 
they have succeeded in determining the most 
northern boundaries of Europe. They have 
shown that from Franz Josef Land to the 
Pole there is nothing but sea.” And in the 
brilliant speech with which he greeted the 
arrival of the Duke and his companions in 
Christiania he said, with felicitous courtesy : 
“You are continuing the great traditions of 
Polo and Colombo ; you, sons of the Land 
of the Sun, have gone farther North than any 
Northerner as yet.” 
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THE RIGHT HON. LORD JUSTICE ROMER. 


By RUDOLPH DE CORDOVA. 


From a Photo. by] 


JO put a judge into the witness- 
box, as it were, is an experience 
which obviously does not fall 


to the lot of most mortals. 
Lord Justice Romer is what 
barristers would call a “ good 
witness.” I hope I shall not be set down as 
being unduly egotistic if I claim to be a good 
judge on this point. Indeed, I leave the 
matter to be judged at the hands of the 
great jury of readers of THE STRAND when 
they have finished this article, in which 
his lordship gives a most interesting story of 
his career, which was told on the eve of his 
departure for South Africa on the Hospitals’ 
Commission. 

“The first salient point in the story of 
my life,” said his lordship, in answer to 
my question, “was my taste for mathe- 
matics, for that led me to go to the Uni- 
versity, and thence to the Bar. I was at 
a school called St. John’s Foundation School, 
afterwards known as St. John’s Hall, in St. 
John’s Wood. It was a large school with 
about 160 boys or so. The head master was 
the Rev. A. F. Thomson, and he was assisted 
by very good masters. We had a particularly 
able mathematical master, who was an 
Oxford and not (as might have been anti- 
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cipated) a Cambridge man. I always liked 
mathematics, and finding there that it was 
cultivated I did my best, and one year, 
rather to the surprise of all the masters, I 
came out first in the sixth form. That 
encouraged me, and I took to reading on my 
own account as well as for the love of the 
thing. Ultimately the school persuaded me 
to try to get a scholarship at Cambridge. 
I tried, and got a scholarship at Trinity Hall. 
That was a great piece of good fortune, to 
my mind, because it was a college which 
exactly suited my idiosyncrasies. I was 
very fond of sport and athletic exercise, 
and I never could have worked at mathe- 
matics if I had not also been at a 
college which encouraged and favoured 
outdoor sports and athletics. I suppose 
I am rather a curiosity physically, for 
the harder I worked at sports the better 
I could work at mathematics when I was not 
enjoying myself at games. ‘That has always 
been the same all my life. I always needed 
great physical exercise to keep me in good 
health, and physical exercise never seems to 
induce mental fatigue with me. That is how 
I came to go from school to college. 

“It is rather a curious thing that only a 
short time ago a card was sent up to me 
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by a gentleman who wished to see me at the 
Courts. To my astonishment and pleasure 
it turned out to be one of my old school- 
fellows whom I had not seen since 1858 or 
1859. He had been a successful merchant 
in India, and was a fine specimen of a Scotch 
gentleman, just what I would have expected 
to result from the Scotch boy I knew. 
Though so many years had elapsed our 
memories were very good with respect to 
those past days, and we had a long chat about 
our old school friends and their subsequent 
lives. The sixth form, in which there were 
eight or nine of us, must have been rather 
remarkable ; for of six of the boys who 
constituted it—not to 
speak of myself—three 
obtained open scholar 
ships at Oxford, two 
got open scholarships 
at Cambridge, and one, 
the only rival I had in 
mathematics in those 
days at school, passed 
out at the head of the 
Royal Engineers of his 
year. One of the boys 
became an Indian Civil 
servant and judge, and 
was knighted; and 
another is a distin- 
guished Civil servant 
in England, and is 
also knighted.” 

“Can your lordship 
account in any way for 
the mathematical bias 
which was so strongly 
marked ?” 

“T cannot trace any 
hereditary tendency to 
mathematics, or law 
either, unless, in so far 
as mathematics is con- 
cerned, there be any 
truth in the suggestion that there is a con- 
nection between mathematics and music, 
for I certainly descend from a musical family. 
My father was Frank Romer, the musical 
composer, and his uncle was a distinguished 
composer at the end of the last century. I 
have in my possession some of the songs 
composed by him and published during his 
life. On my mother’s side my relatives were 
Nonconformist divines, but I fear that I have 
not inherited many proclivities from that 
side of the family. At one time I used to 
sing a little, but I have long since given 


that up.” 
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LORD JUSTICE ROMER AS A CAMBRIDGE UNDER- 
GRADUATE, 1862. 
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Mr. Renshaw, and my- 
self—did double duty by rowing in the first 
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“What was Cambridge like in your lord- 
ship’s time ?” 

“It was one of the best places a fellow 
could be at. Life was very simple, but very 
wholesome both for mind and body. There 
was very little over-refinement in those days. 
They were the pre-esthetic days, but there 
were endless good spirits and good feeling. 
So far as athletics are concerned, at Trinity 
Hall, in those days, the first object of con- 
sideration was the boat. After that came 
cricket ; and racquets and fives were also 
games you might indulge in with approba- 
tion. At the same time, it was considered 
eminently right that, after performing your 
duties towards the body 
and athletics generally, 
you should work and 
take such a degree as 
your gifts enabled you 
to try for. 

“ My college friends, 
many of whom have 
been my friends all 
through my life, were 
very kind to me per- 
sonally ; for, after they 
discovered I had a fair 
chance of obtaining a 
good place in the 
Mathematical Tripos, 
if they thought I was 
devoting too much time 
to amusements they 
insisted on my working 
at mathematics. On 
the other hand, I ob- 
tained their suffrages by 
both rowing and play- 
ing cricket. In those 
days Trinity Hall was 
not so large as it is now, 
and two of us at least 
present Q.C., 


boat and playing in the first eleven. That 
was precious hard work, for we often had to 
play a cricket match all day and go and row 
in the evening, which was trying, to say the 
least of it. Work in the May term, with 
cricket and rowing, certainly did not greatly 
flourish. The best time for reading was the 
long vacation. 

“Training for the boat in those days was 
very hard, for the authorities seemed to 
think that all one had to do was to eat 
plenty of chops and steaks and cut off all 
the things they regarded as luxuries, many of 
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which are really the necessities of modern 
life.” His lordship lighted a cigar and con- 
tinued: “There was, therefore, a tendency 
for us to get overtrained. Things have much 
improved since those days. In spite of 
training, however, I was able to get in a good 
deal of work at mathematics. ‘This was due 
to a great extent to the kindness and 
judicious advice of the tutors, who soon 
became good friends to me, and have re- 
mained so ever since. One of them is now 
the present master of the college, and the 
other is the well-known writer, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. Another friend I got to know then 
was Professor Fawcett, who remained my 
dear friend until his unfortunately early 
death. He was a broad-minded, fine man, 
and one of the most marvellous things about 
him was his cheeriness and brightness, for his 
blindness never had the slightest effect in 
damping his energy and spirits. ‘Thanks to 
Trinity Hall, and the tutors and friends I 
had there, I was able to go in for the Tripos 
in good spirits and robust health.” 

“With the result that Robert Romer the 
student came out senior wrangler and 


Smith’s prizeman,” I interjected. 
“ Yes, I was fortunate enough to be at the 


head of the list, and I was bracketed equal 
Smith’s prizeman with the Rev. E. T. Leeke, 
who is now, I believe, a canon at Lincoln. 
The examination in those days came in 
January and lasted for three days, after 
which came an interval, and then five days’ 
more examination.” 

“Did your lordship keep up athletic 
exercises during the examinations ?” 

“Regularly, when I was not in the Tripos. 
I took a great deal of exercise by walking 
and playing fives, and between the two 
examinations I worked my muscles rather 
than my brains.” 

“Did your lordship work many hours a 
day ?” 

“No, not many hours a day, but when I 
was working I worked very hard. It is a 
popular delusion to measure mental work by 
hours. Really mental work should be 
measured, if it could be, by the pressure 
put on the brain and the speed at which 
it is working. People differ not only in 
their abilities as displayed by the subjects 
they are exercised upon, but also in the 
nervous force which they can bring to bear 
as measured both by the intensity and the 
continuity of their application. The same 
man may, if he chooses and will work his 
brain hard enough, do in one hour what 
would otherwise take him two hours to do. 
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I think I may say that I made up for my not 
working many hours a day by working with 
more intensity when I was at it, but it was 
owing to my happy life at college that I was 
able to work at mathematics as hard as I 
did.” 

“What happened after your lordship took 
your degree ?” 

“T left Cambridge very soon after and 
determined to go to the Bar. I always had 
a strong desire to go out into the world and 
fight there rather than stay at the University 
and become a don. The profession of the 
Bar seemed to me then, as it does still, one 
of the best that a man could attach himself 
to. There is no doubt that the fact that 
Trinity Hall was a great legal college had a 
considerable influence on me in determining 
my profession, and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
encouraged me in that desire. I did not, 
however, settle in London and commence 
actual practice until I obtained my fellow- 
ship, for which I had to wait four years. 
The time, however, was utilized by work of 
a congenial character. For a little over a 
year I was private secretary to Baron 
Nathaniel Rothschild, of Paris, from whom 
I experienced very great kindness. I 
remained with him until I was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics at Queen’s College, 
Cork, an appointment I got when I was 
only twenty-four, so that I was full young 
for the post. I was very happy at Cork. 
I received great hospitality over there, and 
found the students a particularly nice set, and 
I have ever since retained a warm affection 
for the Irish race and a particular appreciation 
of their sense of humour. 

“Tt took me some little time, however, 
before I thoroughly appreciated the mathe- 
matical students. At the end of my first 
lecture I was approached by one student, 
who said that in the course of his studies he 
had come across a problem which he could 
not solve, and he asked me if I would show 
him how to do it. In the innocence of my 
heart I said, ‘ Certainly,’ and tried to do it at 
once. I found it difficult, and took it away 
with me. ‘To my astonishment, I found I 
could not do it for two days, after working 
very hard at it. I was in a great state of 
mind, for this was at the outset of my 
career as Professor of Mathematics there. 
Ultimately, however, I solved the problem 
and gave the solution to the pupil, who 
thanked me profusely. A few days after, 
at the end of another lecture, another pupil 
stepped forward with his problem to be 
solved. This took me rather longer to 
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satisfactorily grapple with, but ultimately I 
did it. ‘This process was repeated on other 
occasions, till at last I received one which I 
could not do and have never done from that 
day to this, and I have long since given up 
trying to do it. When I acknowledged I 
could not do it, and told the class so, it 
beamed at me. Ultimately, one of them 
told me that, on the news of my appointment 
coming to them, a small syndicate of the 
pupils had been appointed to select a series 
of the most difficult 

problems they knew 

of for my edification, 

some of pro 

blems having been 

regarded as nuts that 

could not be cracked 

at all. He further 

added that my per- 

formance, as a whole, 

as a mathematician 

in answering these 


these 


problems, instead of 
lowering me, as I had 
rather feared, in their 
eyes, had just the 
opposite effect. They 


had hoped to crush 
me with most of 
them, and the whole 
performance was the 
outcome of a merry 
jest on their part. It 
had amused them 
certainly, but it did 
not amuse me until I 
found out what they 
had been at. I liked 
my pupils, and believe 
they liked me, per- 
haps to a great extent 
owing to the fact that 
I played cricket for 
them and also rowed. 
In particular I re- 
member rowing in a very hard four-oared 
race in which my crew came in second, after 
I had rowed myself almost to a standstill.” 

“ And then?” 

“This brings me to the Bar, and it is a 
good many years since I started at it. I had 
read what I could of law by myself, but it is 
very little use reading law without seeing 
practical work. That I saw in the chambers 
of Mr., afterwards Vice-Chancellor Sir, Charles 
Hall, with whom I worked. My life at the 
Bar has been simply one of the usual kind, 
though, perhaps, I was rather more fortunate 
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than most in getting somewhat quickly into 
work, and as the years went on the work 
increased, until, in 1881, I took silk and 
attached myself to the Court of the then 
Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel. My 
going there was a bold step, for my com- 
petitors and seniors were numerous and of 
great ability. Fortunately for me, in a short 
time the Master of the Rolls went to the 
Appeal Court permanently, and Mr. Justice 
Chitty was appo:nted in his place. Others 
who practised in the 
front row, for various 
reasons, left the Court, 
and I soon found 
myself in active work 
and one of the lead- 
ers of the Court.” 

“ As a junior, how- 
ever, I suppose your 
lordship must have 
had some amusing 
experiences at the 
Bar ?” 

“Not many, for | 
was not long in prac 
tice on the Common 
Law side of the pro 
fession. In order to 
get accustomed to 
examining and cross- 
examining witnesses, 
however, I attended 
the Sussex and Brigh- 
ton Sessions. There 
I managed to get a 
few briefs, and curi- 
ously enough one of 
the very first offered 
to me was by a soli- 
citor who was, if I 
remember rightly, the 
father of one of my 
former pupils at Cork. 
Another case had 
an outcome which 
amused me. I was offered a brief for the 
defence of a woman who was rather a notorious 
criminal. She was charged with stealing from 
a shop a piece of money which the proprietor 
had placed on the counter. The evidence 
against her seemed overwhelming, but a 
happy idea occurred to me,and in the course 
of my speech I told a story about an old 
gentleman I knew who was subject to fits 
and was very fond of playing whist. I said 
that whenever he found one of his attacks 
coming on he always swept up all the 
money that was on the table and put 
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it into his pockets, and that it was a 
curious thing that the attacks invariably 
happened when he was losing, but when he 
recovered he never remembered anything 
about having taken the money. The jury 
was amused at the idea, and when I pleaded 
that perhaps the same aberration occurred 
with my client they gave her the benefit of 
the doubt and brought in a verdict of ‘ Not 
guilty.’ As soon as the prisoner left the 


dock she came to me and promised that 
whenever in future she got into trouble she 
would always see that her solicitor instructed 
me to defend her. Unfortunately for me, how- 
ever, the possible advantage I may have de- 
rived from a client of that sort was lost to me, 
for I soon after went to the Chancery Bar.” 


“Did your lordship have no_ similar 
humorous experiences there ? ” 
“The Chancery 


1S 


instructed to act 
for a gentleman 
to whom litigation 
was as the breath 
of life, and whose 
sole enjoyment 
seemed to be the 
prosecution of the 
many lawsuits in 
which he was 
engaged. We, 
being somewhat 
inexperienced, 
considered the 
best thing we 
could do in our 
client’s interest 
was to settle his 
disputes to the best advantage, as we thought 
they must be harassing and expensive, to say 
the least. The solicitor, therefore, made the 
best compromise possible, and I drew the 
drafts of the deeds which our client signed 
in the belief, as it appeared, that they were 
committing him to more litigation. When 
he found that this was exactly what they did 
not do, and that the chief interest of his life 
had, as it were, come to an unexpected end, 
he was so angry that he actually brought an 
action against the solicitor for negligence, 
and would, I have little doubt, have brought 
an action against me only that the law does 
not permit barristers to be proceeded against 
in this way. 

“So the years went by until 1881, when I 
took silk, and after the early and lamented 
death of Mr. Ince, Q.C., a great part of the 
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Bar not one 
which as a rule 
brings practi- 
tloners into cases 
of popular inte- 
rest,” replied his 
lordship, with a 
smile. Indeed, 
one might say that 
as a rule the work 
at that Bar is some- 
what dull; yet 
there were one or 
two curious cases 
I was engaged in. 
One of the earliest 
pieces of work I 
got was from a 
solicitor who had 
been a college 
friend. He was 
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leading work in Mr. Justice Chitty’s Court 
was shared by Lord Macnaghten, then Mr. 
Edward Macnaghten, and myself, and many 
and keen were the struggles between us. 
We have always been great friends, and it is 
rather amusing to reflect that when we were 
not either of us engaged in a case occupying 
the time of the Court Lord Macnaghten 
did his best to improve my very neglected 
classical knowledge by going over with me 
some of the Odes of Horace. I never could 
induce him, however, to engage in the 
slightest degree in the study of mathematics. 
Not that I should in those days have been 
very apt in. imparting mathematical know- 
ledge, for I fear that I failed to keep up my 
mathematics after I came to the Bar, although 
I have always retained the greatest affection 
for the study, and to this day the appearance 
of a mathematical examination paper is a 
source of interest and pleasure to me. I am, 
however, glad to think I have always re- 
tained my interest in science, and I presume 
it is to this I owe the great honour I have 
recently obtained of being made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. 
science as I possess has undoubtedly been 
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of use to me at the Bar, 
especially in the many 
complicated patent 
cases in which I was 
engaged, and which I 
have since had to decide 
as a judge—not that I 
can claim to have been 
as_ skilled in patent 
cases as many lawyers, 
like those distinguished 
advocates the present 
Master of the Rolls, 
Lord Alverstone, and 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, 
Q.C. 

‘In Mr. Justice 
Chitty’s Court, I re- 
member, there was for 
years a constant attend 
ant who was always 
making applications of 
an informal character 
to the Court. He used 
to take the greatest pos 
sible interest in Mr. 
Macnaghten and me, 


and one day when I 


was away he went up 
to my friend and ex- 
pressed the hope that 
‘nothing was the matter 
with his playmate.’ He was certainly an 
eccentric character, and he once described 
the arguments of a well-known counsel as 
being ‘like sawdust without butter.’ 

“In 1890 I was made a judge, and had 
to take witness actions, and I continued to 
try such actions until 1897.” 

“T have heard it said that that is the 
longest consecutive period any judge has 
taken such actions ?” I interjected. 

“TI believe it is,” replied his lordship ; 
“but I am not certain on this point, and | 
should not like to state definitely that it is 
so. As you are aware, when Mr. Justice 
Chitty became a Lord Justice I took his 
place, and so went back to preside in the 
court in which I once practised as leader. 
And when Lord Justice Chitty died, to the 
great regret of all who knew him, I suc- 
ceeded him in the Appeal Court.” 

“Your lordship still keeps up active exer- 
cise, I believe ?” 

“Yes, I have always retained my love of 
athletic exercise. Cricket I had to give up, 
as I could not devote the time to it with my 
practice at the Bar. 

“ No ”—this in answer to an interpolated 
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question—“ I never played against Oxford, 
but I played a good deal at Cambridge in 
my college eleven and in a moderately suc- 
cessful way, both as a bowler and a batsman, 
although I have no recollection what my 
averages were. Rowing I have been occasion- 
ally able to indulge in, and still do when I can 
get the opportunity. For the last thirty years 
I have shot regularly every long vacation, 
with very few exceptions, and am very fond 
of the sport. For many years I had moors 
in Scotland, and now I have shooting in 
Hertfordshire. About four years ago I took 
to bicycling, and after going through the 
usual difficulties in learning was able to 
become fairly good at it, and it is now one of 
my principal amusements. Every day that I 
have to spare, if the weather is at all suitable, 
I bicycle, but I do not go in for excessive 
runs. If I am taking only half a day, I 
consider about thirty miles would be 
an average run; but if I have a whole day, 
then fifty. I believe some of my friends 
accuse me of scorching, but I need scarcely 
say there is no foundation for this report ; I 
content myself with an average of about ten 
miles an hour. When not cycling I always 


keep up my walking, and every day, with very 


few exceptions, when engaged at the Courts 
I walk from home through the Park to the 
Law Courts and back again in the afternoon, 
thus insuring at any rate eight miles a day 
of good walking exercise. I start early in 
order to do this, and am generally away by 
a quarter to nine every morning. I attribute 
my good appetite and good health, for I have 
nothing to complain of in these respects, to 
my always keeping myself in good physical 
exercise. I am also very fond of lawn 
tennis, and I always play for an hour every 
Wednesday morning before going to the 
Courts.” 

“Does your lordship go in for any other 
recreations ?” 

“T have a good many friends connected 
with the theatrical and artistic professions, 
and I am fond of theatrical performances, 
though I am not able to attend them as 
frequently as I could wish. You see, I am 
rather fond of early hours, and I go to bed 
early and sleep as many hours as I can. 
Fortunately I have the capacity, of which I 
frequently avail myself, of going to sleep at 
any moment for as long as I desire. I 
sleep, on an average, certainly eight hours 
a night.” 

“Then your lordship does not believe in 
the proverb about six hours for a man?” 

“No,” replied his lordship, with a laugh, 
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“T most certainly do not, and I often get 
an hour’s odd sleep at times, but let it be 
distinctly understood that I never indulge in 
that on the Bench. 

“T have a good many literary and scientific 
friends, and have been more or less connected 
with literature all my life. One of my earliest 
friends as a boy—and he remained my friend 
until his death—was Charles Dickens, the 
eldest son of the novelist, to whom I was 
introduced soon after I took my degree, as I 
was to Thackeray, by my father-in-law, Mr. 
Mark Lemon, the then editor of Punch. 

“No, I assure you I have absolutely not a 
single anecdote of either of them, for my 
acquaintance with them was by no means 
intimate. The Punch people I have always 
known, and a number among them, I am 
glad to say, are my very good friends. I 
may mention Sir John Tenniel, Mr. Burnand, 
and Mr. Linley Sambourne as such.” 

“ Knowing so many literary men, did your 
lordship ever, as a young man, go in, like so 
many barristers, for writing for the papers ?” 

“Yes, after I took my degree, and before I 
got into practice, I did a little in the literary 
line, though not a very great deal. I 
reviewed for the Atheneum, and for a short 
time for the Pad/ Mail Gazette when it was 
edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen. I remember 
a curious incident in connection with this 
work. I had written a rather severe review 
for the Athene@um on a novel, and shortly 
after I met my friend Mr. William Bradbury, 
of the firm of Bradbury and Evans, pub- 
lishers. In the course of conversation he 
referred in the strongest possible language 
to this review, which turned out to be of one 
of the novels published by his firm, and he 
denounced the villainy of the writer of the 
review. I had to confess that I was the 
villain in question, and, with his usual 
goodness, after a time he granted me abso- 
lution for my sin, but I did not retract 
any of the strictures I had passed on the 
work.” 

Lord Justice Romer knocked the ash off 
the cigar he had been smoking. I couldn’t 
help thinking as I got up to go what a great 
advantage it would be if witnesses in other 
courts than mine were allowed to smoke 
while under examination. That thought, 
however, I did not express to his lordship, 
for pleasure is the last thing one expects to 
find in a Court of Justice, though I have no 
doubt that the votaries of My Lady Nicotine 
would find a cigar as agreeable an aid to 
enduring an examination as did Lord Justice 
Romer. 
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Cauliflower Inn, looking 

crossly up the road. He was 

fond of conversation, but the 

pedestrian who had stopped 

to drink a mug of ale beneath 
the shade of the doors was not happy in his 
choice of subjects. He would only talk of 
the pernicious effects of beer on the con- 
Stitutions of the aged, and he listened with 
ill-concealed impatience to various points 
which the baffled ancient opposite urged in 
its favour. 

Conversation languished; the traveller 
rapped on the table and had his mug refilled. 
He nodded courteously to his companion and 
drank. 

“Seems to me,” said the latter, sharply, 
“you like it, for all your talk.” 

The other shook his head gently, and, 
leaning back, bestowed a covert wink upon 
the signboard. He then explained that it 
was the dream of his life to give up beer. 

“ You're anot: cr Job Brown,” said the old 
man, irritably, “that’s wot you are; another 
Job Brown. I’ve seen your kind afore.” 

He shifted farther along the seat, and, 
taking up his long clay pipe from the table, 
struck a match and smoked the few whiffs 
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which remained. Then he heard the traveller 
order a pint of ale with gin in it and a paper 
of tobacco. His dull eyes glistened, but he 
made a feeble attempt to express surprise 
when these luxuries were placed before him. 

“ Wot I said just now about you being like 
Job Brown was only in joke like,” he said, 
anxiously, as he tasted the brew. “If Job 
’ad been like you he’d ha’ been a better 
man.” 

The philanthropist bowed. He also mani- 
fested a little curiosity concerning one to 
whom he had, for however short a time, 
suggested a resemblance. 

“He was one o’ the ’ardest drinkers in 
these parts,” began the old man, slowly, 
filling his pipe. 

The traveller thanked him. 

Wot I meant was—said the old man, 
hastily—that all the time ’e was drinking ’e 
was talking agin beer same as you was just 
now, and he used to try all sorts o’ ways and 
plans of becoming a teetotaler. He used 
to sit up ’ere of a night drinking ’is ’ardest 
and talking all the time of ways and means 
by which ’e could give it up. He used to 
talk about hisself as if ’e was somebody else 
’e was trying to do good to. 

The chaps about ’ere got sick of ’is talk. 
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They was poor men mostly, same as they are 
now, and they could only drink a little ale 
now and then ; an’ while they was doing of it 
they ’ad to sit ‘and listen to Job Brown, who 
made lots o’ money dealing, drinking pint 
arter pint o’ gin and beer and calling it 
pison, an’ saying they was killing their- 
selves. 

Sometimes ’e used to get pitiful over it, 
and sit shaking ’is ead at ’em for drowning 
theirselves in beer, as he called it, when they 
ought to be giving the money to their wives 
and families. He sat down and cried one 
night over Bill Chambers’s wife’s toes being 
out of ’er boots. Bill sat struck all of a 
‘eap, and it might ’ave passed off, only 
Henery White spoke up for ’im, and said that 
le scarcely ever ‘ad a pint but wot somebody 
else paid for it. There was unpleasantness 
all round then, and in the row somebody 
knocked one of Henery’s teeth out. 

And that wasn’t the only unpleasantness, 
and at last some of the chaps put their ‘eads 
together and agreed among theirselves to try 
and help Job Brown to give up the drink. 
They kep’ it secret from Job, but the next 
time ’e came in and ordered a pint Joe 
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Gubbins—’aving won the toss—drank it by 
mistake, and went straight off ’ome as ’ard as 
’e could, smacking ’is lips. 

He ’ad the best of it, the other chaps 
‘aving to ’old Job down in ’is chair, and 
trying their ‘ardest to explain that Joe 
Gubbins was only doing him a kindness. 
He seemed to understand at last, and arter a 
long time ’e said as ’e could see Joe meant 
to do ’im a kindness, but ’e’d better not do 
any more. 

He kept a very tight ’old o’ the next pint, 
and as ’e set down at the table he looked 
round nasty like and asked ’em whether there 
was any more as would like to do ’im a 
kindness, and Henery White said there was, 
and he went straight off ’ome arter fust 
dropping a handful o’ sawdust into Job’s 
mug. 

I’m an old man, an’ I’ve seen a good many 
rows in my time, but I’ve never seen any- 
thing like the one that ’appened then. It 
was no good talking to Job, not a bit, he 
being that unreasonable that even when ’is 
own words was repeated to ’im he wouldn’t 
listen. He behaved like a madman, an’ the 
langwidge ’e used was that fearful and that 
wicked that Smith 
the landlord said ’e 
wouldn’t ’ave it in 
‘is house. 

Arter that you'd 
ha’ thought that 
Jot Brown would 
ave left off ’is talk 
about being tee- 
totaler, but he 
didn’t. He said 
they was quite right 
in trying to do ’im 
a kindness, but he 
didn’t like the way 
they did it. He 
said there was a 
right way and a 
wrong way of 
doing everything, 
and they’d chose 
the wrong. 

It was all very 
well for ’im to talk, 
but the chaps said 
’e might drink his- 
self to death for all 
they cared. And 
instead of seeing 
‘im safe ’ome as 
they used to when 
’e was worse than 
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usual he ’ad to look arter hisself and get 
‘ome as best he could. 

It was through that at last ’e came to offer 
five pounds reward to anybody as could ’elp 
‘im to become a teetotaler. He went off 
‘ome one night as usual, and arter stopping a 
few seconds in the parlour to pull hisself 
together, crept quietly upstairs for fear 
of waking ’is wife. He saw by the crack 
under the door that she’d left a candle burn- 
ing, so he pulled hisself together agin and 
then turned the ’andle and went in and began 
to try an’ take off ’is coat. 

He ’appened to give a ’alf-look towards the 
bed as ’e did so, and then’e started back and 
rubbed ’is eyes and told ’imself he’d be better 
in a minute. Then ’e looked agin, for ’is 
wife was nowhere to be seen, and in the bed 
all fast and sound asleep and snoring their 
'ardest was little Dick Weed the tailor and 
Mrs. Weed and the baby. 

Job Brown rubbed ’is eyes agin, and then 
’e drew hisself up to ’is full height, and putting 
one ’and on the chest o’ drawers to steady 
hisself, stood there staring at ’em and getting 
madder and madder every second. Then ’e 
gave a nasty cough, and Dick and Mrs. 
Weed an’ the baby all woke up and stared 
at im as though they could ’ardly believe 
their eyesight. 

“Wot do you want?” ses Dick Weed, 
starting up. 

“Get up,” ses Job, ’ardly able to speak. 
“T’m surprised at you. Get up out o’ my 
bed direckly.” 

“ Your bed ?” screams little Dick ; “you're 
the worse for licker, Job Brown. Can’t you 
see you’ve come into the wrong house ?” 

“ Eh?” ses Job, staring. “ Wrong ’ouse ? 
Well, where’s mine, then ?” 

“ Next door but one, same as it always 
was,” ses Dick. “ Will you go?” 

* A’ right,” ses Job, staring. “ Well, goo’- 
night, Dick. Goo’-night, Mrs. Weed. Goo’- 
night, baby.” 

“ Good-night,” ses Mrs. Weed from under 
the bedclothes. 

“ Goo’-night, baby,” ses Job, agin. 

“Tt can’t talk yet,” ses Dick. “ Will you 
go? = 

“Can't talk—why not?” ses Job. 

Dick didn’t answer him. 

“ Well, goo’-night, Dick,” says Job, moving 
towards the door. 

Dick didn’t answer ’im. 

“Goo’-night, Dick,” he ses agin. 

“ Good-night,” ses Dick from between ’is 
teeth. 

“*Goo’-night, Mrs. Weed,” ses Job. 
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Mrs. Weed forced herself to say “ good- 
night ” agin. 

“ Goo’-night, baby,” ses Job. 

“ Look ’ere,” ses Dick, raving, “are you 
goin’ to stay ere all night, Job Brown ?” 

Job didn’t answer ‘im, but began to go 
downstairs, saying “goo’-night” as ’e went, and 
he’d got pretty near to the bottom when he 
suddenly wondered wot ’e was going down- 
stairs for instead of up, and larfing gently at 
‘is foolishness for making sich a mistake ’e 
went upstairs agin. His surprise when ’e see 
Dick Weed and Mrs. Weed and the baby 
all in ’is bed pretty near took ‘is breath 
away. 

“ Wot are you doing in my bed ?” he ses. 

“It’s our bed,” ses Dick, trembling all over 
with rage. “ I’ve told you afore you’ve come 
into the wrong ’ouse.” 

“ Wrong ’ouse ?” ses Job, staring round the 
room. “I b’leeve you're right. Goo’-night, 
Dick ; goo’-night, Mrs. Weed; goo’-night, 
baby.” 

Dick jumped out of bed then and tried to 
push ’im out of the room, but ’e was a very 
small man, and Job just stood there and 
wondered wot he was doing. Mrs. Weed 
and the baby both started screaming one 


against the other, and at last Dick pushed 
the window open and called out for help. 
They ’ad the neighbours in then, and the 


trouble they ’ad to get Job downstairs 
wouldn’t be believed. Mrs. Pottle went for 
‘is wife at last, and then Job went ’ame with 
‘er like a lamb, asking ’er where she’d been 
all the evening, and saying ’e’d been looking 
for er everywhere. 

There was such a to-do about it in the 
village next morning that Job Brown was 
fairly scared. All the wimmen was out at 
their doors talking about it, and saying wot a 
shame it was and ’ow silly Mrs. Weed was to 
put up with it. Then old Mrs. Gumm, ’er 
grandmother, who was eighty-eight years old, 
stood outside Job’s ’ouse mearly all day 
shaking ’er stick at ’im and daring of ’im to 
come out. Wot with Mrs. Gumm and the 
little crowd watching ’er all day and giving 
‘er good advice, which she wouldn't take, 
Job was afraid to show ’is nose outside the 
door. 

He wasn’t like hisself that night up at 
the Cauliflower. ’E sat up in the corner 
and wouldn’t take any notice of anybody, 
and it was easy to see as he was thoroughly 
ashamed of hisself. 

“Cheer up; Job,” says Bill Chambers, at 
last; “you ain’t the fust man as has made 


a. fool of hisself.” 
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“Mind your own business,” ses Job Brown, 
“and I'll mind mine.” 

“Why don’t you leave ‘im alone, Bill?” 
ses Henery White ; “ you can see the man is 
worried because the baby can’t talk.” 

“Oh,” ses Bill, “I thought ’e was worried 
because ’is wife could.” 

All the chaps, except Job, that is, laughed 
at that; but Job ’e got up and punched 
the table, and asked whether there was any- 
body as would iike to go outside with him 
for five minutes. Then ’e sat down agin, and 
said ard things agin the drink, which ’ad 
made ‘im the larfing-stock of all the fools in 
Claybury. 

“I’m going to give it up, Smith,” he ses. 

“Yes, I know you are,” ses Smith. 

“If I could on’y lose the taste of it for a 
time I could give it up,” ses Job, wiping ’is 
mouth, “and to prove I’m in earnest I'll give 
five pounds to anybody as’ll prevent me 
tasting intoxicating licker for a month.” 

“You may as well save your breath to bid 
people ‘good-night’ with, Job,” ses Bill 
Chambers ; “ you wouldn’t pay up if anybody 
did keep you off it.” 

Job swore honour bright he would, but 
nobody believed ’im, and at last he called for 
pen and ink and wrote it all down on a sheet 
© paper and signed it, and then he got two 
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other chaps to sign 
it as witnesses. 

Bill Chambers 
wasn’t satisfied 
then. He pointed 
out that earning the 
five pounds, and 
then getting it out 
o’ Job Brown arter- 
wards, was two such 
entirely different 
things, that there 
was no likeness be- 
tween ’em at all. 
Then Job Brown 
got so mad ’e didn’t 
know wot ’e was 
doing, and ’e ’anded 
over five pounds to 
Smith the landlord 
and wrote on the 
paper that he was 
to give it to any- 
body who should 
earn it, without con- 
sulting ‘im at all. 
Even Bill couldn't 
think of anything 
to say agin that, but 

he made a point of biting all the sovereigns. 

There was quite a excitement for a few 
days. Henery White ’e got a ’eadache with 
thinking, and Joe Gubbins, ’e got a ’eadache 
for drinking Job Brown’s beer agin. There 
was all sorts o’ wild ways mentioned to earn 
that five pounds, but they didn’t come to 
anything. 

Arter a week had gone by Job Brown 
began to get restless like, and once or twice 
’e said in Smith’s hearing ’ow useful five 
pounds would be. Smith didn’t take any 
notice, and at last Job told ’im there didn’t 
seem any likelihood of the five pounds being 
earned, and he wanted it to buy pigs with. 
The way ’e went on when Smith said ’e ’adn’t 
got the power to give it back and ’e’d got to 
keep it in trust for anybody as might earn it 
was disgraceful. 

He used to ask Smith for it every night, 
and Smith used to give ’im the same answer, 
until at last Job Brown said as he’d go an’ 
see a lawyer about it. That frightened 
Smith a bit, and I b’leeve he'd ha’ ’anded it 
over, but two days arterwards Job was going 
upstairs so careful that he fell down to the 
bottom and broke ’is leg. 

It was broken in two places, and the doctor 
said it would be a long job owing to ’is 
drinking habits, and ’e gave Mrs. Brown 
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strict orders that Job wasn’t to ’ave a drop of 
anything even if ’e asked for it. 

There was a lot o’ talk about it up at 
the Cauliflower ‘ere, and Henery White, 
arter a bad ’eadache, thought of a plan by 
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the ale up, and Bill Chambers said it was a 
good job Henery thought ’e was clever, 
because nobody else did. As for ’is ’ead- 
aches, he put ’em down to over-eating. 
Several other chaps called to see Job, but 
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which ’e and Bill Chambers could ’ave that 
five pounds atween ’em. ‘The idea was that 
Bill Chambers was to go with Henery to see 
Job, and take ’im a bottle of beer, and jist as 
Job was going to drink it Henery should 
knock it out of ’is ’ands, at the same time 
telling Bill Chambers ’e ought to be ashamed 
o’ hisself. 

It was a good idea, and as Henery White 
said, if Mrs. Brown was in the room so much 
the better, as she’d be a witness. He made 
Bill swear to keep it secret for fear of other 
chaps doing it arterwards, and then they 
bought a bottle o’ beer and set off up the road 
to Job’s. The annoying part of it was, arter 
all their trouble and Henery White’s ’eadache, 
Mrs. Brown wouldn't let’em in. They begged 
and prayed of ’er to let ’em go up and just 
‘ave a peep at ’im, but she wouldn't. She 
said she'd go upstairs and peep for ’em, and 
she came down agin and said that ’e was a 
little bit flushed, but sleeping like a lamb. 

They went round the corner and drank 


none of them was allowed to go up, and for 
seven weeks that unfortunate man _ never 
touched a drop of anything. The doctor 
tried to persuade ’im now that ’e ’ad got the 
start to keep to it, and ’e likewise pointed 
out that as’e had been without liquor for 
over a month, he could go and get that five 
pounds back out o’ Smith. 

Job promised that ’e would give it up ; but 
the fust day’e felt able to crawl on ‘is 
crutches he made up ’is mind to go up to 
the Cauliflower and see whether gin and 
beer tasted as good as it used to. The only 
thing was ’is wife might stop ’im. 

“You're done up with nursing me, old 
gal,” he ses to ’is wife. 

“T am a bit tired,” ses she. 

“I could see it by your eyes,” ses Job. 
“What you want is a change, Polly. Why 
not go and see your sister at Wickham?” 

“I don’t like leaving you alone,” ses Mrs. 
Brown, “else I'd like to go. 1 want to do a 
little shopping.” 
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“ You go, my dear,” ses Job. 
quite ’appy sitting at the gate in the sun with 
a glass o’ milk an’ a pipe.” 

He persuaded ’er at last, and, in a fit o 


generosity, gave ’er three shillings to go shop- 
ping with, and as soon as she was out 0’ 


sight he went off 
with a crutch and a 
stick, smiling all 
over ’is face. He 
met Dick Weed in 
the road, and they 
shook ’ands quite 
friendly and Job 
asked ’im to ’ave a 
drink. Then Henery 
White came along, 
and by the time 
they got to the 
Cauliflower they 
was as merry a 
party as you’d wish 
to see. 

Every man ’ad a 
pint o’ beer which 
Job paid for, not for- 
getting Smith ’isself, 
and Job closed ’is 
eyes with pleasure 
ase took his. Then 
they began to talk 
about ‘is accident, 
and Job showed ’em 
‘is leg and described 
wot it felt like to 
be a teetotaler for 
seven weeks. 

“ And [ll trouble 
you for that five 
pounds, Smith,” ’e 
ses, smiling. “I’ve been without anything 
stronger than milk for seven weeks. I never 
thought when I wrote that paper I was going 
to earn my own money.” 

“ None of us did, Job,” ses Smith. 
think that leg’ll be all right agin ? 
as the other, I mean ?” 

‘ Doctor ses so,” ses Job. 

“It's wonderful wot they can do nowa- 
days,” ses Smith, shaking ’is ’ead. 

“Strordinary,” ses Job; “ where’s that five 
pounds, Smith ?” 

“You don’t want to put any sudden 
weight or anything like that on it for a time, 
Job,” ses Smith ; “don’t get struggling or 
fighting, whatever you do, Job.” 

"Taint so likely,” ses Job; “d’ye think 
I'm a fool? Where’s that five pounds, Smith ?” 
“Ah, yes,” ses Smith, looking as though 
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’e’d just remembered something. “I wanted 
to tell you about that, to see if I’ve done 
right. I’m glad you’ve come in.” 
“Eh?” ses Job Brown, staring at ’im. 
“Has your wife gone shopping to-day ?” 
ses Smith, looking at ’im very solemn. 
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Job Brown put ’is mug down on the table 


and turned as pale as ashes. Then ’e got up 
and limped over to the bar. 

“ Wot d’yer mean?” he ses, choking. 

“She said she thought o’ doing so,” ses 
Smith, wiping a glass ; “she came in yester- 
day and asked for that five pounds she’d 
won. The doctor came in with ’er and said 
she’d kept you from licker for seven weeks, 
let alone a month; so, according to the 
paper, I ’ad to give it to’er. I ’ope I done 
right, Job.” 

Job didn’t answer ’im a word, good or bad. 
He just turned ’is back on him, and, picking 
up ’is crutch and ’is stick, hobbled off ’ome. 
Henery White tried to make ‘im stop and 
’ave another pint, but he wouldn’t. He said 
he didn’t want ’is wife to find ’im out when 
she returned. 
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CADET CORPS SCHOOL AT OMSK, SIBERIA, DECORATED IN HONOUR OF THE CZAR’S BIRTHDAY. 


LARGE part of the intellec- 

tual world hoped that, with the 

dawn of the twentieth century, 

reason and not mere brute 

force would be the arbiter in 

differences between nations as 
between individuals. Education, railways, 
telegraphs, would have had time to do their 
beneficent work, effacing frontiers, abolish- 
ing distance, dissipating prejudice, welding 
nations and races at last into one family with 
common interests and common foes: ignor- 
ance, evil, and death. The curtain conceal- 
ing some of Nature’s most jealously guarded 
secrets seemed on the eve of being lifted ; 
the possibilities of the human brain appeared 
infinite. Was it credible that the new race 
of demi-gods would continue practices hardly 
worthy of their Simian ancestors? War 
would be a thing of the past ! 

What is the reality? The twentieth cen- 
tury is close at hand, and war and rumours 
of war fill the air. From one end of the 
universe to the other armed hosts stand 
waiting, momentarily expecting the word of 
command that will hurl them one against the 
other. Never has the science of war been 
more closely studied. In many countries 
the arming and training of the fighting man 
absorb the attention of the profoundest 
intellects. The fire-eating swashbuckler be- 
longs to another age. A _ suitably-devised 
and systematic scheme of education is deemed 
as important for the soldier as it is for the 
doctor or the lawyer. 


Nowhere has this idea been carried to 


greater lengths than in Russia. The organi- 
zation of military education in the empire is 
on the most matter-of-fact lines imaginable ; 
like most other features of modern Russia, its 
inception is due to Peter the Great, so that 
it has not yet had time to grow rusty with 
age. It is, indeed, only within the last 
twenty years or so that it has definitely 
assumed its present form, after a constant 
series of modifications, each the result of 
experience. ° 

The genius of the Slavonic race is at once 
imitative and critical. In Russia, as else- 
where, you will find people ready to maintain 
that a thing is necessarily good because “it 
is so thoroughly Russian, you know!” But 
such people form a very small minority. 
The average Russian is almost painfully 
diffident of his own merit, and this very 
characteristic renders him apt to seize upon 
whatever is good wherever he finds it. He 
is absolutely eclectic in his borrowing, and his 
power of assimilation, too, is great. 

Peter learned the military art from the 
Swedes so well that he very soon was able to 
prove he had surpassed his teachers by beat- 
ing them. Since then, Russia has borrowed 
from her immediate neighbour, Germany, 
more, perhaps, than from any other source ; 
but to all she has borrowed she has given the 
stamp of her national complexion. This 1s 
especially noticeable in the case of her mill- 
tary schools, which furnish the principal con- 
tingent of officers for her army. 

At a moment when the British soldier, or, 
to be correct, the British officer, has been so 
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STUDYING THE MECHANISM OF THE RIFLE. 


severely criticised both by friends and foes, it 
may not be inappropriate to show what the 
greatest military empire in the world is doing 
to insure a regular supply of properly trained 
leaders for her vast armies; a subject of 
which very little is generally known in this 
country. 


Education, in the first place, is absolutely 
gratuitous, the pupils being all the sons of 
meritorious officers or War Office officials. A 
few paying pupils are, it is true, admitted in 
addition, as a special favour, but these only 
number 600 in all out of a total of close 


upon 12,000.. The cost to the State is 
nearly three-quarters of a million sterling 
annually, in addition to the sum expended 
on the schools for the scientific branches of 
the service, the artillery and engineers, which 
are On a separate 
basis, 

lhe son of a 
man who has 
attained the rank 
of general in the 
army, or an equi- 
vaient grade in 
the Civil service, 
can enter one of 
two “ privileged ” 
schools, where he 
is accorded spe- 
cial advantages. 
If his father be 
of inferior rank, 
he enters one of 
the twenty - four 
cadet corps estab- 
lished at various 
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points in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic 
Russia. 

The cadet corps 
are large board- 
ing schools con- 
taining from 300 
to 500 pupils, and 
organized on a 
semi-military 
basis, the uniform 
closely resembling 
that worn by the 
regular army, 
while the disci- 
pline is a happy 
blend of much 
that is best in the 
public schools of 
England and Ger- 
many. To go 
up for the entrance examination a boy must 
be over ten and under twelve, the educational 
course lasting for seven years. The build- 
ings of all the cadet corps are modelled on 
the same plan; the school at Omsk, in 
Siberia, of which an illustration is given, 
is one of the smallest. 

Though the profession the boy is intended 
for is kept in view from the day on which 
he enters the school, his education partakes 
much more of a general than a military 
character, at any rate for the first five years ; 
he is taught the proper way to salute his 
superiors, but there his military instruction 
almost ends. In the sixth and seventh 
classes, however, he is practised in the use 
of a rifle, the exercises in bad weather taking 
place indoors, and, generally speaking, he is 
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FORTIFICATION AND ARTILLERY PRACTICE. 


made to imbibe the elementary notions of a 
soldier’s duties. 

The supreme authority in each corps is the 
director, always a military officer of the rank 
of brigadier-general. Immediately below 
him comes the inspector, who is the chief of 
the teaching body proper, and represents the 


divided into divi- 
sions of twenty- 
five to thirty-five 
boys, in charge of 
an officer knownas 
their “ governor,” 
who may attain 
the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 
All these officers, 
who are always 
selected with great 
care, are distinct 
from the teaching 
staff, and directly 
under the orders 
of the director. 
The boys are 
encouraged in 
every way to re- 
gard their officers 
less in the light of masters than of friends 
whose interests are identical with their own, 
and the officers on their side are expected to 
take part in all the boys’ games and pursuits. 
No boy is permitted to think that mere 
difference in age confers upon him any sort 
of authority over his younger comrades ; 





THE SHOOTING GALLERY. 


Civil authority in the community. Apart 
from the seven classes into which a cadet 
corps is divided for educational purposes, it 
is also divided into several companies, accord- 
ing to the age of the pupils, each under the 
charge of a commandant of the rank of 
colonel, and each company is again sub- 


indeed, except at chapel, during meals, and 
on the occasion of special functions in which 
the whole school takes part, the different 


“companies” never come into contact, 
separate playing grounds even being provided 
for them. Corporal punishment is never 
resorted to except in extreme cases, and after 
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A SITTING OF THE COMMITTEE. 


a decision by the whole committee of 
teachers, of which the priest invariably forms 
part. 

A cadet rises at six o’clock every morning, 
and has four meals daily, at three of 
which—-breakfast, lunch, and supper—tea is 
served. The employment of every moment 


tion of lessons, the youngest pupils have four 
classes daily of fifty minutes each to attend, 
ten minutes’ recreation, at least, being always 
allowed between two consecutive lessons ; the 
elder pupils have five lessons daily. 

A cadet is not troubled with the dead 
languages that take up so much of the time 


A SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


of his time between that of his getting up and 
going to bed is carefully regulated, quarter- 
hour by quarter-hour lessons and recreation 
being interspersed, so that mental and 
physical fatigue may be equally avoided. 
Apart from the hours devoted to the prepara- 


of less fortunate youths in all countries ; 
but, on the other hand, he learns thoroughly 
both French and German, the two languages 
likely to be of most use to him in his sub- 
sequent career. English finds no place in 
the educational programme, 
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Two of the obli- 
gatory subjects are 
chorus singing and 
dancing, though 
the days when, 
according to 
popular belief, a 
Russian officer 
could waltz him- 
self into the very 
highest military 
honours, or by 
gaucherte at Court 
have his career 
marred, are now 
gone by. In the 
upper classes, 
however, the boys 
are instructed in 
all the little fimesses 
of ball-room cour- 
tesy. Whether as 
the result of this training or not, the Russian 
officer is probably one of the politest men 
to be met with; to the Briton, indeed, he 
appears even phenomenally so. With women 
he is as deferential as Louis XIV., or as an 


Englishman who is certain of his descent for 
at least half a score of generations. 

Manual labour, which principally takes the 
form of carpentry, is taught to the cadets 


who do not specially cultivate music. This 
is done not so much with a view of contri- 
buting to their physical development as to 
enhance in their eyes the dignity of honest 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 


toil and awaken an intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in the labours of their humbler 
fellow -creatures. 

Nor is this the only attempt made to nip 
in the bud that spirit of snobbishness and 
silly vanity so characteristic of many military 
men in every country. Sporting propensities 
are, if anything, discouraged. Though the 
many advantages of sport are duly recognised, 
they are held to be more than counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages inherent to 
it. Not only is sport considered to make a 
man a specialist in one pursuit, to the detri- 

ment of hisgeneral 








THE GAME OF CHESS IS ENCOURAGED BY THE GOVERNOR. 


equilibrium, but, 
though it may 
induce habits of 
perseverance and 
endurance, it at 
the same time 
leads its devotees 
to adopt all the 
evil habits con- 
nected with games 
of chance — bet- 
ting, egotism, a 
partisan spirit, and 
a pitiless feeling 
for one’s adver- 
sary. In addition 
to this the “ In- 
structions” say 
sport incites to the 
adoption of “ec- 
centric costumes, 
not in harmony 
with that simplicity 
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A DANCING LESSON, 


and noble modesty that form the best orna- 
ment of a healthy-minded, virile individual.” 

The system of physical education may be 
described as a modified form of that in 
vogue in Sweden. The general idea that 
has presided at its elaboration is that the 
whole body should be rendered capable of 


supporting long and continuous labour, not 
that certain muscles alone should be inor- 
dinately developed, as if the boy were 
intended to gain his livelihood as a pro- 


fessional athlete. Much of the apparatus 
used in English gymnasiums, trapeze, rings, 
etc., is excluded as tending to make the 
pupils perform athletic tricks which have no 
ulterior or general utility. Even the games 
partake somewhat 


come 
being 


improved, it 

now recog- 
nised that during 
youth the eyes are 
as capable of being 
educated as any 
other organ. The 
utility of fencing, 
for instance, is 
thought to consist 
principally in the 
rapid adjustment it 
implies of the organ 
of vision. 

The best attitude 
to be adopted in 
writing has been 
made the subject of 
long and patient in- 
vestigation, the 
result being one 

well calculated to cause the writing masters 
who have tortured so many generations of 
English youths to turn in their graves. 
Sloping writing, some of our most recent 
pedagogues admit at last, requires an abnormal 
position of the body; therefore, say they, 
instead of writing on the slope, let the letters 
be made perpendicularly. This may be 
called the simple method of solving a problem. 

Because sloping writing predisposes one to 
adopt an unnatural position, it does not, 
therefore, follow that an unnatural position is 
indispensable, retorts the Russian teacher. 
On the other hand, sloping writing for many 
reasons is preferable to perpendicular writing. 
In order to keep the body straight and at the 





of the character 
of lessons, the 
governor of each 
division, who is 
always with his 
pupils, taking care 
that the rules of 
the game are 
strictly observed, 
and that a game 
once commenced 
is not stopped or 
interrupted out of 
mere caprice. 
One of the chief 
objects kept in 
is that the 
eyesight of the 
shall not 
remain un 
impaired, but be- 


view 


cadets 
only 
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Attached to 
every cadet 
corps is an in- 
firmary, large 
enough to 
accommodate 
10 per cent. of 
the total num- 
ber of pupils in 
the establish- 
ment, and each 
patient must be 
visited by the 
doctor at least 
twice daily. 
Independently 
of this, every 
cadet has to 
undergo twice 
annually, in 
spring and 
autumn, a 
minute medical 
same time write on the slope, all that is examination, with the object of establishing 
necessary is to place your paper at an angle a record of his health and physical develop 
to the body, instead of 
parallel to it, and slide it up 
and down gradually as re- 
quired. Many people, it 
must be said, do this instinc- 
tively, though not without a 
qualm of conscience, as soon 
as they are safe from the 
schooimaster’s ruler. 
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A LESSON IN TELEGRAPHY. 


ment, so that anything abnormal may 
be at once made the object of in- 
vestigation. 

Incidentally, this regular periodical 
examination has already enabled a 
Russian professor, Dr. Atlassoff, who 
is in medical charge of the cadet 
corps at Orenburg, to formulate 
some intensely interesting theories on 
the growth of the human organism. 
A child, it seems, grows not regularly, 
but by a series of leaps and bounds, 
as it were; a period of quiescence 
being followed by a period of physical 


THE INFIRMARY—THE DOCTOR'S DAILY VISIT. 





development, and 
vice versd. During 
the seven years 
passed at school 
the majority of the 
cadets add one- 
third to their 
stature. According 
to Dr. Atlassoff’s 
observations _ this 
increase is usually 
acquired in three 
or, occasionally, 
four periods, - the 
greatest growing 
energy manifesting 
itself about the age 
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of fifteen. These 
periods invariably 
correspond with a 
marked falling off 
in the boy’s mental 
capacity, and to 
make any attempt 
to overburden his 
brain at such times 
is to risk under 
mining him men 
tally and_ physi 
cally. Parents, 
says Dr. Atlassoff, 
need never despair 
if their children 
appear to become 
temporarily stupid ; 
when the spas- 
modic period of 
growth has abated 


the child, if left 
alone, will fre- 
quently display 
mental vigour 
greater than before. 

Dr. Atlassoff’s 
conclusions are 
not the only inter- 
esting ones made 
in connection with 
cadet schools. It 
is laid down, for 
instance, as an 
axiom that no 
pupil can be ex- 
pected to remain 
too long in an 
attitude of con- 
strained attention. 


A boy of eleven 
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or twelve cannot sit upright and motionless, 
closely following a teacher’s explanations, for 
more than ten or fifteen minutes consecutively, 
and, even in the case of a young man of 
twenty, half an hour is about the average 
limit of profitable attention. When the 
teacher happens to be a bore the length of 
attention is proportionately curtailed. One 
does not require, however, to be a pupil of a 
Russian cadet corps to know this; it was an 
Englishman who found the simile, “As tedious 
as a twice-told tale vexing the dull ear of a 
drowsy man” (or boy). 

On leaving school at the age of eighteen, 
the pupil, if he passes his final examinations 
satisfactorily, goes through a two years’ course 
in one of the higher military schools, either 
infantry or cavalry. Here, with the exception 
of French and German, the subjects taught 
are exclusively military, and the pupil is 
regarded as already holding an_ officer’s 
commission. Here also he, or rather his 
parents, have nothing to pay, though it 
is calculated that each pupil the 
Govérnmenit £65 
annually in the in- 
fantry school and 
double this in the 
cavalry school. 
The practical edu 
cation inaugurated 
in the cadet corps 
goes on: the young 
man is prepared 
for all the eventu 
alities of a soldier’s 
career. He takes 
his turn in the 
kitchen —_superin- 
tending the cooks; — - 
in the cavalry 


costs 


A GROUP OF INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


school he not only learns the anatomy of 
the horse, but how to shoe it as well. 
The mysteries of telegraphy and engineering 
are also explained to him. Such, in brief, is 
an outline of some of the salient features of 
Russia’s system of military education ; the 
future alone can prove its soundness. 

An important detail, not to be overlooked, 
is the touching friendliness which, without 
any detriment to discipline, exists between 
the average Russian officer and his men, but, 
as the French say, “Ca, c'est une autre 
histoire,” the cause of such a relationship not 
being due to any special mode of education, 
but having its source in the impalpable work- 
ings of the human conscience, or, perhaps, 
simply in the natural donhomie characteristic 
of the whole race. 

I have only to add that for most of my 
facts I am indebted to the courtesy of a 
distinguished Russian general officer whose 
own personality is, perhaps, as eloquent a 
testimony as any in favour of the system I 
have attempted to describe. 
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Some Wonders 


I—HOW A WOMAN PERFORMED 


HER OWN 


HE city of San Francisco has 
just been the scene of the 
strangest marriage on record, 
when, for the first time in 
history, a mother tied the 
nuptial knot for her daughter. 
The principals in this peculiar ceremony 
were Mrs. Kate Heussman, her daughter 
(Mary Violet), and Mr. Felix Drapinski, who 
thus wins the distinction of being the only 
man ever married by his own mother-in-law. 
I'he wedding was solemnized at the home 
of the parents of the bride at 641, Jessie 
Street, and the house was too small to hold 
the great throngs who 
came to witness the cere- 
mony, which has aroused 
almost endless discussion. 
Barring her close rela 
tionship to the bride there 
was no reason why Mrs. 
Heussman should not have 
officiated at the wedding 
of her daughter, for she 
is a regularly ordained 
minister of the Indepen- 
dent Bible Society of 
California, and has full 
authority to join couples 
in wedlock. 
There seemed some 








thing so strange, so un- ~ 
usual, in the idea of a 

mother’s marrying her own 

daughter, that many people 

did not believe, up till the last, that Mrs. 
Heussman could really carry out her ex- 
pressed intention. 

On the great night, however, when guests 
and bridal party assembled, it was Mrs. 
Heussman who solemnized the _ binding 
ceremony and pronounced the words that 
determined the future of two lives. 

She wore a long, flowing, white robe, and 
stood in the flower-laden atmosphere of the 
parlour beneath a huge bell of gorgeous 
roses. In spite of the novelty and curiosity 
of the situation there was something pecu 
liarly solemn about the idea that it was the 
bride’s own mother who was joining her to 
another for life. 

“You are witnesses of this ceremony of 
Vol. xx.—74 


MRS. KATE HE SSMAN, 


From the West. 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY OF 
DAUGHTER. 








THE MOTHER-MINISTER,. 
From a Photograph 





matrimony performed in your presence and 
in the presence of those loved ones whose 
angel faces have gone before.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Heussman, addressing 
the witnesses; then she continued to the 
bridegroom and her daughter: ‘ You are 
united in the holy bonds of matrimony, 
promising to love, honour, obey, cherish, and 
esteem each other, knowing that all your 
actions through life are witnessed by those 
near and dear who are with you in the spirit. 
Felix, you will now place the ring on Violet’s 
finger as a symbol of the lasting bond of 
love and as a pledge of your unending 
devotion to her.” 

This ended the strange 
ceremony, and hosts of 
friends congregated to con- 
gratulate the couple. One 
wag inguired of Felix, the 
bridegroom, how much he 
had paid the pastor as a 
fee, and thus created a 
hearty laugh. 

All the participants in 
this unprecedented wed- 
ding are well known in 
San Francisco, and are 
much respected in social, 
business, and __ religious 
circles. 

Drapinski is an engineer 
of ability, and has charge 
of the engines of a large 
coast steamer. Mrs. Heuss- 
man is a speaker of genuine ability, and 
regularly holds the attention of a large 
congregation by her eloquence. 

Speaking of the marriage a few days since, 
she said : 

“Why should there be anything so 
remarkable about a mother’s presiding at 
her own daughter’s matriage ? ” 

“Tt has never happened before ! ” 

“True, but frequently men have married 
their sons and no especial comment was 
made. Since women are gradually beginning 
to take up the ministry in America, it seems 
to me but natural that they should exercise 
that highest of all human offices—the right 
of joining couples in the bonds of holy 
matrimony. 
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MISS MARY HEUSSMAN, THE BRIDE. 


From a Photo. by Holler, San Francisco. 


“Who is nearer to a daughter than her 
own mother? Who is more concerned in 
her future happiness, and who therefore could 
more appropriately give her to her husband ? 

“Of courSe the marriage is as valid and 
as binding in the sight of the law as if 
solemnized by a male preacher or a Justice 
cf the Peace. 

“It was a beautiful wedding, and everyone 
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AMERICAN ingenuity is ever striving for 
startling effects. It is never satisfied. 
Ordinary achievements seem beneath its 
attention. It looks beyond, even if the 
object of its aim be more or less fantastic. 

One of the latest freaks of mechanical 
skill is the construction, by Louis Philip 
Perew, of ‘Tonawanda, New York—-a small 
town near Niagara Falls—of a gigantic man. 
Perew, with all the ardour of a modern 
Frankenstein, has endeavoured to make his 
man as life-like in appearance as possible. 
Not only is its outward form a close model 
of a human being, but within it have been 
secreted mechanical which endow 
the automaton with weird properties, making 
it even more nearly resemble an intelligent 
being. 

Nikola 
machine 
everything 
Teslaed 


devices 


Tesla recently constructed a 
called the Telaumaton. It did 

but think. Perew has out- 
Tesla. The great electrician’s 
device bore no resemblance to a human 
being. It was devoid of the human body 
as a medium through which to operate, 
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MR. FELIX DRAPINSKI, THE FIRST MAN ON RECORD TO 
BE MARRIED BY HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW, 
From a Photo. by Goden’s Art Studio, San Francisco. 

was satisfied and happy; I, because I had 
been able to be with my daughter and to 
have part in the greatest event in her life; 
she, because she preferred me of all people 
to unite her in marriage ; and Felix, because 
he felt that the fact that I officiated in the 
ceremony which made my own flesh and 


blood his wife was proof of my confidence ir 
him and his ability to make her happy.” 


MAN. 
NORTHROP. , 


The Frankenstein of Tonawanda has 
brought into existence a thing of wood, 
rubber, and metal, which walks, talks, runs, 
jumps, rolls its eyes—imitating to a nicety 
almost every action of the original on which 
it is founded. All that is lacking is the 
essential spirit—the Promethean fire, as it 
were—which would enable one to say to the 
automatic creature, “‘ Thou art a man.” 

For several years Mr. Perew has been 
engaged in inventing various appliances. 
He is more or less skilled in all branches of 
mechanical work, and his mind teems with 
ideas which are often as astonishing as they 
are original. 

As far back as 1891 the inventor of the 
present automatic.man constructed a small 
working model embodying his ideas. It was 
a little figure of wood. It was 2%ft. in 
height, and attached to a small cart. The 
little figure drew the waggon about, and 
many persons wondered at the ingenuity of 
the man who could invent so novel a 
machine. Then the inventor conceived the 
idea of building a still more remarkable 
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figure. If the small model could be made 
to work, there was no reason why a life-sized 
figure would not do equally as well as, or 
even better than, the smaller machine. 

Capitalists in Mr. Perew’s own town 
became convinced that money could be 
made out of the automatic figure, if it were 
constructed on an enlarged scale. 

At first imagination rather ran riot as to 
the possible uses to which the machine-man 
could be put. It could be made to carry 
loads in places inaccessible to ordinary 
vehicles with wheels ; it could ascend heights 
impossible to 
men ; it could 
walk distances 
which would 
weary the most 
skilful pedes- 
trian; it could 
be made to doa 
thousand and 
one things which 
men of flesh and 
blood would 
shrink from. 

Perhaps, in 


time, imagination 
suggested, it 
could become a 
fighting appli- 


ance, carrying 
death and des- 
truction in its 
machinery. 
Guided by elec- 
trical wires, why 
should not a man 
of this kind be 
sent out as a Car- 
riage for a species 
of rapid-fire gun ? 
Protected by 
bullet-proof 
clothing, it would 
prove a fearless 
and dangerous 
foe. If the body could be made to move at 
certain angles the aim of the automaton 
could be directed by an operator concealed 
and protected from harm. Why not? 

In cogitating over all these possibilities 
Mr. Perew saw for his automaton a brilliant 
future. The difficulty now was to convince 
others that his ideas could be made to work. 

With his wooden model he applied to one 
capitalist after another, endeavouring to raise 
sufficient money to carry out his ideas in a 
practical manner. At length he succeeded 


THE AUTOMATON AND ITS INVENTOR, M. LOUIS PHILIP PEREW, 
From a Photo. by Oscar A. Simon & Bro., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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in interesting Mr. Charles A. Thomas, a 
moneyed man who resided in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Thomas purchased an interest in 
the patent rights which had been secured by 
Perew, and, before long, a regular company 
was formed. It was known as the United 
States Automaton Company, the main offices 
of which were situated in Buffalo, New York 
State. 

It is understood that a great deal more 
money is behind the enterprise. It is 
even said that the company will soon be 
manufacturing automatons for shipment to 
all parts of the 
world. 

The first ship- 
ment outside the 
United States 
will be made to 
England. Per- 
haps, before 
many months 
have passed, 
Londoners may 
awaken some 
fine morning to 
see a man of 
Titan build hur- 
rying through the 
streets drawing 
an omnibus. It 
might not be 
even amiss to 
suggest, in ad- 
vance, a title for 
the *bus line— 
how would the 
“Frankenstein 
Express” answer? 

Can such a 
motive-power be 
operated cheaper 
than an ordinary 
automobile? Is 
it better than 
horseflesh? 
Would it be 
allowed on the city streets? Would it not 
endanger life from causing horses to run 
away? Would it not prove too great a 
shock to children and nervous women ? 
These are questions which can only be 
answered after actual experimentation. 

The building of the great automaton has 
been done in much secrecy. Mr. Perew did 
not wish his work to be talked about before 
it was well nigh completion. He thought 
people might conclude that he was a crank 
without practical aim. Now, however, that 
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THE AUTOMATON DRAWING THE VAN, WITH MESSRS. 
From a Photo. by Oscar A. 


the automaton is a finished work—satisfactory 
in every way to the inventor and to those 
associated with him —he has _ permitted 
inspection. 

On first sight of the automaton one is 
impressed with the exceedingly life-like 
appearance of the novel object. Were it 
not for the abnormal height—7ft. 5in.—one 
would almost mistake the figure for that of 
an actual man. It is true there is a sort of 
woodenness about 
the face which 
betrays its nature ; 
but, for that 
matter, many 
human faces are 
“wooden” in 
expression. The 
figure is clothed 
in a huge suit of 
white duck, and 
in its coat —a 
rather fantastic 
decoration, to my 
judgment —is a 
pretty doutonniére. 

On the man’s 

enormous head is 

a cap of Brob- 

dingnagian __pro- 

portions. Never 

before was solarge [Ea 

a hat turned out = THE BACK viEW oF 
by any manufac- 


MICHAELS AND DESCHINGER INSIDE, 
Simon & Bro., 


AUTOMATON, SHOWING 
VAN EXCEPT CHAINS AND METAL 
From a Photo. by Oscar A. Simon & Bro., Buffalo, N.1. 


turer. It is made 
of white duck, like 
the suit. 

The feet of the 
machine-man are 
of gigantic mould. 
It wears a_ shoe 
the size of which 
is 13%. Within 
the shoe the feet 
are composed of 
inflated rubber. 

One of the most 
striking objects 
about the man are 
the hands. They 
are more true to 
life than any other 
portion of the 
figure. The skin 
effect is marvel- 
lous. The hands 
are bronzed, as if 
from exposure and 
hard work, and 
this delusion is still farther carried out in 
many minute particulars. Ordinarily, these 
hands are shown grasping metal rings, attached 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


to chains, which in turn are connected with 
the small waggon which the figure draws. 
Seen in a position of rest, the figure of the 


automaton does not strike one as_ being 
especially life-like. It lacks the muscular 
repose of the human body. 

But when this figure is put in motion by 


THAT NO CONNECTION EXISTS BETWEEN IT AND THE 
TUBE, 
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means of its interior mechanism the re- 
semblance to a living man is very striking. 

At request Mr. Perew, the inventor, put 
the figure through its “ paces.” The exhibi- 
tion took place in a large hall in Tonawanda. 
At first the automaton took a slightly un- 
decided step, advancing the right foot and 
bringing it down with a little jolt. This 
movement was accompanied by a slight 
whirring noise, as if clockwork had been set 
in motion. With the right foot planted in 
advance, the figure then raised itself slightly 
on the ball of the foot; drew up the left 
foot, advanced it, and placed it down with 
a somewhat more easy motion than the first 
movement. Then the figure began to walk. It 
walked smoothly, 
and almost noise- 
lessly. The tread 
was light, firm, and 
elastic. Twice the 
figure made the 
circumference of 
the hall without 
stopping. It was 
controlled by 
means of an elec- 
tric battery. The 
walk was rapid, 
and at the end of 
the journey around 
the hall the step 
was as resilient as 
at the beginning. 
The inventor of 
the machine-man 
said it could keep 
up that pace for 
an almost un- 
limited time. But 
the figure, on this 
question, spoke for itself. “Iam going to 
walk from New York to San Francisco,” it 
said, distinctly, in a deep, clear voice. ‘The 
voice sounded as if it proceeded from a 
megaphone. Within the bosom of the 
automaton is concealed a talking machine. 
Perew’s man may be taught to say anything. 

The boast of the strange creation of the 
inventor's mind is said to be a perfectly 
reasonable one. It has been announced by 
the United States Automaton Company that, 
before long, they intend starting the figure 
out on its walk across the Continent. It will 
draw behind it a light waggon, in which will 
be seated Messrs. Fred Michaels and J. A. 
Deschinger. 

The inventor claims that he can make the 
figure move at the rate of twenty miles an 
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hour, or 480 miles for the day’s run. This 
twenty-mile-an-hour rate of speed allows for 
three stoppages out of each day, an hour’s 
time being allowed for each stop. A fast 
train between New York and San Francisco 
accomplishes the 3,250 miles between the 
two points in 124% hours. The automatic 
man, travelling the same distance, would 
take 162% hours—or only thirty-eight hours 
slower than the fastest train. Not a bad 


record for a pedestrian, by the way ! 

When the automaton had been made to 
walk around the hall in which it is kept the 
inventor caused it to do some feats which, 
to an ordinary onlooker, seemed impossible 
for the performance of an insensate thing. 





THE AUTOMATON TAKING A MORNING STROLL. 
From a Photo. by Oscar A. Simon & Bro,, Buffalo, N.Y. 


A large block of wood was placed in the 
path of the machine, and when it came to 
this obstruction it stopped, rolled its eyes in 
the direction of the obstacle, as if calculating 
how it could surmount it. It then deliberately 
raised the right foot, placed it upon the 
object, and stepped down on the other side. 
The motion seemed uncannily realistic. You 
almost feel like shrinking from before those 
rolling eyes. The visionless orbs are operated 
by means of clock-work situated within the 
head. 

Inventor Perew has closely concealed from 
view the interior mechanism of his automatic 
man. The skin of the man, however, is 
made of aluminium, this metal being chosen 
on account of its lightness. The man is 
supported within by a strong steel frame 
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work, and the interior doubtless contains an 
electric storage battery. In the small of the 
back of the figure is a small metal tube 
about one-half inch in diameter. Into this 
tube, which connects with the operator 
seated in the automobile waggon behind the 
figure, runs the current which guides the 
figure through its various movements. No 
connection between the figure and the auto- 
inobile exists—other than the chains already 
mentioned and the little tube. The power 
in the figure is supplied within itself. 

Were the inventor of the strange mechanical 
man a crank, and all of his ideas only on 


III.—PHOTOGRAPHING 


Dr. J. W. Kime, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
succeeded in taking photographs by a 
camera, part of which is composed of a 
human body. The doctor began experi- 
menting several years ago upon the theory 
that such photographs could be obtained, 
but did not succeed in producing his first 


TAKING A PHOTOGRAPH THROUGH THE BODY. 

From a) 

pictures until August last. Here is his story 
as told for the readers of THE STRAND :— 

“TI began making experiments with the 

view of ascertaining if what are known as 

the actinic or chemical rays of the sun would 


THROUGH 


SUBJECTS CHEST. 
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paper, little attention might be paid to his 
fantastic notions. But Mr. Perew seems 
eminently practical. Besides, he has asso- 
ciated with him in his enterprise a number 
of level-headed business men who would not 
spend a penny unless they were able to see 
the money coming back to them at no 
distant time, and with increased interest. 
The turning out of automatons of the 
same build and construction as the first 
model will soon be in progress. Perew has 
already realized a decided triumph, so far as 
mechanical detail goes. The utility of the 
project now remains to be demonstrated. 


A MAN’S BODY. 


pass through the body as what are known as 
the X-rays do in medical examinations. I 
was successful in transmitting these rays, 
and then conceived the idea of making 
photographs through a man’s body. Making 
arrangements with a local photographer 
for the use of his rooms, I secured a 


SHOWING THE REFLECTOR THROWING TIIE RAYS UPON THE 


[ Photograph 


‘subject’ in a man weighing about rs5olb. 


and in fairly good health. He was taken 
into the dark room and the ‘camera’ 
made up as follows: A transparency of a 
scene in one of the Klondike valleys was 
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used as the origi- 
nal for the photo- 
graph. I fastened 
it closely to a 
sensitized _ plate 
and placed the 
two on the man’s 
back next his skin 
and between his 
shoulder - blades. 
The transparency 
was next to the 
body. Over it 
and the plate I 
bound layers of 
black paper, 
black cotton-wad- 
ding, and several 
large cloths fold- 
ed into the right 
size and _ shape. 
Over all was drawn a man’s coat, and the 
arrangement completed by the camera being 
strapped to him by wide bandages of black 
cloth. These precautions were taken, of 
course, to exclude all light from the sides 
and rear. I then took him 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 


into the photograph gallery 


proper. The rays were 
strengthened and condensed 
upon a plate-glass reflector 
which focused the rays upon 
the man’s chest directly 
opposite the centre of the 
sensitized plate and _ trans- 
parency. 

“T made several exposures 
before calculating upon the 
proper amount of time. At last, when I 
had turned the reflector upon the man for 
fifteen minutes, I secured the copy of the 
scene in the Klondike from which the 
accompanying photograph is printed. In 
order to develop it I had 
to take the man back into 
the dark room, of course, 
remove the various cover- 
ings, and then immerse the 
plates in the chemicals. I 
was quite surprised at the 
result obtained for the first 
time. 

“In order to make sure 
that light had not reached 
the plate from any other 
source than through the 
body, I repeated the experiment with several 
other persons, but obtained the same result, 
although the exposure varied from fifteen 


PHOTOGRAPH OF 
TAKEN 


KLONDIKE VALLEY OBTAINED THROUGH THE BODY. 


A 
THROUGH DR. 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN THROUGH THE 
DOCTOR S CHEEK. 


to twenty minutes 
according to the 
strength of the 
daylight. 

“T next tried 
the experiment of 
taking photo- 
graphs___ through 
the hand. This 
was made up into 
a sort of minia- 
ture camera, and 
although the 
member was mus- 
cular and fully an 
inch in thickness, 
I had no difficulty 
in copying a nega- 
tive of the Fort 
Dodge Railway 
Depot and High 
School which is reproduced here. The High 
School will be noted at the left of the picture. 
The photograph required only five minutes 
for its exposure. The other photograph which 
accompanies this article I obtained in a 

somewhat novel manner. I 

placed the same negative 

inside of my cheek, firmly 

fastened to a sensitized plate, 

and exposed it to the reflec- 

tor for a period of five 

seconds. Drawing a black 

cloth over my head, I imme- 

diately entered the dark 

— room and, developing the 

HAND. negative, obtained the pic- 

ture noted. “ From these 

experiments I conclude that the colour-making 

properties of the light can be used for photo- 

graphy through various parts of the body, the 

length of the exposure depending entirely 

upon the thickness of the tissue. The reflec- 

tor used in making these 

tests is a compound circular 

mirror 30in. in diameter, 

and overlaid with blue glass. 

It is so arranged that the 

light falling upon it is 

focused into a spot 6in. in 

diameter at a distance of 

8ft., creating a powerful blue 

light upon the portion of the 

body selected for the expo- 

sure. From a medical point 

of view I believe that the 

application of the light will be vf much benefit 

in killing bacteria and other formations which 
cause consumption and various ailments.” 


RAILWAY 
KIME § 
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A Story For CHILDREN. 


HERE was once a little girl, 
who was named Gretchen, so 


good and cheerful that she 

was a favourite with every- 

body. This girl had a friend 

called Hilda. who was also a 
very good child, and they greatly loved each 
other. 

It was in winter, and the snow was lying 
deep upon the hills and fields, when Hilda 
fell sick, and her parents became very anxious 
on her account. She was quite unable to 
eat, and she was sometimes burning hot and 
at others shivering with cold; and, though 
she had several doctors and much medicine, 
she did not get any better. 

Whenever any of her young friends came 
to see her she would often say : 

“Do give me some strawberries. Which 
of you will go and find me some nice straw- 
berries, then I shall get well again ?” 

If her father and mother said: “ Dear 
Hilda, it is now winter, and therefore there 
are no strawberries to be found,” Hilda would 
raise herself up in bed, and say : 

“ Far away over the high hills there is a 
green slope : there I can see plenty of straw- 
berries. Who will go and fetch them for 
me ?—only one of the nice red_ berries 
only one!” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


The children left the and _ then, 
talking to each other, said : 
“What foolish things 
to day.” P 

But Gretchen was much troubled that she 
could not help her dear sick friend. All at 
once she said :— 

“Who will come with me over the moun- 
tains to look for strawberries? It will be 
some comfort to poor Hilda if she sees us 
going over the hills and seeking for them.” 

But not one of the children would agree 
to go, and all but Gretchen went straight 
home. 

So Gretchen had to set out alone, and 
went through a forest. A small, trodden 
footpath led up the hill and down again on 
the other side through another wood of tall 
oaks and beeches. 

She came to a place where three paths 
met ; she stood still a moment, not knowing 
which to take, when, quite suddenly, she saw 
a little man approaching through the trees. 
He had a green hat upon his head, with a 
feather as white as snow. His dress was 
made of the softest swansdown ; he carried 
an ivory bow on his shoulder and a small 
silver hunting-horn hung at his side. “ What 
do you want here, my little girl?” he said, 
with a friendly voice. 


room, 


Hilda spoke of 




















“Ah!” said Gretchen, “I have a sick 
friend who longs for strawberries and says 


they will make her well again. I know very 
well that it is winter ; but I think I shall be 
ible to find some in spite of that, and do not 
intend to return home empty-handed.” 

“Come with me,” said the little hunter. 
“T will show you a place where you will find 
what you are come in search of.” 

He went on before her and led her through 
many winding paths in the 
thicket, till at length the forest 
appeared lighter, and a warm, 
spring-like air met them, and 
at last they stood before a 
grated iron door. ‘The little 
man unlocked it, saying : 

“Now, if you go straight 
forward you will find what you 
seek.” 

Gretchen would have thanked 
the good-natured little man, 
but he had vanished instantly. 
She went on a few steps farther, 
and came to a green slope. 

Here winter had disappeared. 
The sun shone warm in the 
cloudless blue sky ; the birds 
sang merrily ; yet a few steps 
farther, and she found the 
ground covered with the finest 
strawberries. How the good 
little maiden rejoiced! She 
quickly gathered a large bunch, 
and hastened back to take 
them to her dear sick friend. 

But somehow it happened 
that in her haste she could not 
find her way back. She came 
to the iron palisades which 
surrounded the wood ; but all 
her attempts to find the gate 
She ran in great 
anxiety this way and that ; but 
no gate was to be seen. ‘Then 
heard the sound of a 
whistle at a distance. 

“Thank God !” she said, “1 hear a living 
sound ; someone is probably there who will 
show me the way.” She hastened through 
the thicket, and was much astonished at 
what she saw. 

At the end of a beautiful green meadow 
there was a lake, in which many stately 
swans, both black and white, were swimming 
gracefully.’ In the middle of the lake there 
was a small island, upon which was a fine 
castle, surrounded by flower-gardens and 


pleasure-grounds, As she approached the 
Vol. xx.—76. 





were useless. 


she 
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“ GRETCHEN FELT RATHER AFRAID OF SrRAKING 








SWANS. 
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shore of the lake she saw a little man sitting, 
but with a less friendly aspect than the little 
hunter in the forest. He had a large head, 
with rough hair, and a grey beard so long 
that it reached his knees. In one hand he 
held a whistle and in the other a switch. 
Gretchen felt rather afraid of speaking to 
him, and stood still at a little distance. She 
soon observed that his office was to take care 
of the swans and prevent them from going 
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out of the water. When 
any did so he whistled to 
them, and if they did not 
obey him, then he employed his long switch, 
which had the property of stretching out or 
becoming shorter, just as he pleased. Except 
this swan-herd she saw no one, and there 
was no bridge over to the castle. So she 
took courage and said to the greybeard, 
“Good friend, cannot you show me the 
gate which will lead me out of the forest ?” 

The greybeard looked at her in surprise, 
but did not speak; he merely made her 
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understand by signs that she should sit 
down; which she did. Then he whistled, and 
presently came a large swan from the lake, 
which laid itself down before him. The 
little old man seated himself on the swan’s 
back, threw one of his arms round its neck, 
and away the trusty bird swam with him 
across the lake ; there he alighted, and went 
into the castle. 

Gretchen waited some time, curious to see 
what would happen ; but she did not feel 
afraid. At length she saw four black swans 
swim from a creek of the lake, harnessed to 
a beautiful little green boat adorned with 
silver. The covering of the boat was formed 
like a pair of wings, and shaded two small 
seats, of which the foremost ended in the 
shape of a long swan’s neck. 

There sat the greybeard, who 
looked much more agreeable 
than before. He gave Gretchen 
a sign to step in, which she 
complied with, and they sailed 
gently across the lake ; and when 
they reached the shore they left 
the boat, and the old man led 
her into the palace. 

In a light blue marble hall the 


King of the Swans sat upon his 
throne, a bright golden crown 
upon his head, and many richly 


dressed attendants surrounded 
him. 
“What dost thou seek in my 
kingdom ?” inquired the King. 
“*T have found what I sought,” 
answered Gretchen; “ but I 
pray you to let someone direct 
me in the way home, for I find 
that I have wandered in the 
wrong direction.” 
“Very well,” said the King, 
“it shall be done ; but it is the 
custom for all who enter this 
kingdom to give a present to 
the King of the Swans. What hast thou 
to offer?” 
“ Alas!” 
nothing at all. 
have brought 
home.” 
“Thou hast strawberries,” rejoined the 
King ; “and I like strawberries above all 
things. Give me thy strawberries, and then 
one of my servants shall show thee the way 
home.” 
“ Alas! I cannot give you all,” continued 
Gretchen ; “the strawberries are for my sick 
friend, who must die if she has no straw- 


have 
would 
from 


replied Gretchen, “I 
If I had known I 


something with me 
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berries. But I will readily give you some of 
them.” 

With these words she took several fine 
strawberries, with the stem of leaves ; tied 
them in a bunch with the ribbon which con- 
fined her hair, and handed them to the 
King. 

“Thanks, my little daughter,” said the 
King. “ Now go—this man will attend thee ; 
but do exactly what he bids thee.” 

The old swan-herd waited ready for her. 
When she had =~, 
taken leave of by 
the King Gret- 
chen was led 
into the garden, 
upon an open 
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““SHE HANDED THEM TO THE KING.” 


lawn; a fine white handkerchief was tied 
over her eyes; the old man _ whistled 
and took her by the arm. She heard a 
rustling of wings ; she felt the wind blow in 
her face, and felt colder and colder ; but she 
could not see anything. 

At last the sound of wings ceased, and 
the old man set her upon the ground. 
“Now, my child, count twenty ; then take 
off the bandage, but not before. Preserve it 
carefully ; it will be required of thee at the 
proper time.” 

She counted twenty; and, when she had 
taken off the bandage, she found herself 
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standing on the hill opposite the house of 
her friend Hilda, with frost and snow all 
around. She looked up to the sky, and 
there beheld a great bird, and the old man 
sitting upon it with his arms round its neck. 
Then she hastened to her friend Hilda, 
who was still in bed, repeating the words, 
“Who will bring 
me strawberries to 
make me well? ” 
“There they 
are,” said Gret- 
chen, and handed 
the bunch te 
Hilda. Everyone 
was astonished 
and wanted to 
know where Gret- 
chen had got 
them. But she 
had hardly begun 
to relate her won- 
derful adventures 
before Hilda had 
eaten all the straw- 
berries. Then the 
colour returned 
to her face and 
strength to her 
limbs, and Hilda 
said, ‘* Thank 
God! and, dear 
Gretchen, now I 
am quite well.” 
She rose up, 
and was really 
quite restored. 
Who can say how 
the parents 
thanked and 
blessed Gretchen? 
She was a truly 
good and _ brave 
girl, and when she oe 
grew up everyone > 
wished their child- 
ren to be like her. 
One day, as Gretchen was walking in the 
meadows with her mother, she looked up 
and saw a black speck in the sky, which 
became larger as it descended; and at last 
she saw that it was a prodigious black swan, 
far larger than our swans, and that it was 
flying down towards her. There was a tent 
with golden gauze curtains upon the swan’s 
back ; and when the swan had gently alighted 
on the ground there came out of the tent a 
little man with friendly eyes—it was the 


HER HEAD.” 


OF THE SWANS. 


“HE PLACED A COSTLY CROWN UPON 


King of the Swans. “I have heard,” said 


he, “that in a short time thou wilt celebrate 
a joyful festival, and, as thou gavest me a 
present when a child, and hast grown up so 
good and brave and pure a maiden, I will 
make thee a present in return.” 

Saying these words, he placed a costly 


crown upon her head. It was formed 

of gold, wrought in the form of straw- 

berry leaves, and between the leaves 
there sparkled red rubies, diamonds, and 

pure amethysts, and the edge was a 

beautiful golden band. 

Gretchen and her mother could hardly 
thank the King for astonishment. But he did 
not give them time. The swan rose majesti- 
cally in the air and flew towards his home, 
and at last disappeared as a little spot in the 
clouds. 

Many boys and girls have gone over the 
hills since that time to seek the land of the 
swans, and to find strawberries in winter, but 
have not found them. Perhaps they were 
more selfish than and not so good as Gretchen. 











Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM. 

** This photograph illustrates a curious old custom 
that is still kept up at South Queensferry. On the 
second Thursday of August (the day before the 
annual fair) a man goes through the town dressed 
in a flannel suit which covers head and face. This is 
closely covered with burrs and ornamented with 
bunches of flowers. In each hand he holds a bunch 
of flowers, and he is attended by two friends. In 
olden days he had the privilege of pelting passers-by 
in the evening after he had taken off his curious suit. 
The origin of this custom is said to go as far back as 
the days of Queen Margaret. This Queen landed at 
South Queensferry on the second Thursday of August 
and at once created it a Royal borough. In honour 
of this a durry man, or borough man, yearly walks 
through the town.” Thus Mr. G. A. Robertson, 
Greyfriars, Kilmains Road, Edinburgh 


MADE OF DEER’S BONES 

This is a photo. of the floor in a summer-house in 
Belton Park, Grantham, the property of Earl Brown 
low. It is composed entirely of deer’s bones, the 
knuckles of which can be distinctly seen. It has 
been down for a great many years, and though a 
great number of visitors go to see it, the floor does 
not show the slightest wear up to the present. Mr. 
J. R. Naidens, 83, Commercial Road, Grantham, is 
responsible for this contribution. 


A RUBBISH JAR. 

A Constant Reader, writing from Valparaiso, sends 
the next photo. with the following letter: ‘‘ Having 
seen a photograph of a rubbish jar in one of your 
late numbers, I think the inclosed may prove of 
interest to your readers, having been made out of 
odds and ends taken out of the organ of St. Paul’s 


Church, Valparaiso, when it was moved to the east 
end of the church. The screws, bits of wire, nuts, 
candle-end, etc., have been stuck on a common 
earthenware jar and covered with a coat of gilt, 
which gives it a handsome and valuable appearance.” 





ma 


Though at first sight this interesting photograph 
looks like an impressionistic Alpine picture, it is 
really a section of a cat’s tongue as seen through the 
microscope. After seeing this microscopic revelation 
we shall not be surprised at the roughness of pussy's 
tongue when she gives us an affectionate lick. Photo. 
sent by Mr. F. Martin Duncan, Lincoln Villa, Redhill. 


* Copyright, 1900, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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CANNON MADE OF 
GOLD. 
Mr. Charles Bert- 
ram, of Christchurch 
Road, Streatham 
Hill, S.W., sends 
the next contribu- 
tion, which is cer- 
tainly as striking as 
it is original. The 
guns shown in the 
photograph are made 
of solid gold, and 
form part of a bat- 
tery of gold and 
silver guns owned 
by His Highness 
the Gekwar of 
Baroda. 
A HORSE'S EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE. 
Mr. S. Broad, of 72, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W., 
writes as follows: ‘‘ Noticing by your Curiosities 
page in THE STRAND MAGAZINE that you invite 
contributions under that heading, I herewith inclose 
a photo. of a horse which fell down a well at 
Mount Victoria, New South Wales. The event 


structed entirely of bones by 





occurred in March last, and the particulars are as 
follows: On Friday, 23rd of March, a horse belong- 
ing to Mr. H. Williams strayed on to the woodwork 
covering a well, at the rear of premises occupied by 
Mr. A. E. Dunk, and in consequence of its not being 
strong enough to bear the 
weight the animal fell 
through. This happened 
at I a.m., and at the time 
the well contained 12ft. of 
water, and while it was 
being pumped out ropes 
were tied round the horse’s 
neck and body to keep 
him afloat. After daylight 
a scaffold was erected, and 
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at 12 a.m. the horse 
was hauled to the 
surface, after being 
in the well for eleven 
hours. On examina- 
tion he was found to 
have received only a 
slight injury to his 
foreleg, which is 
rather surprising 
after such an exciting 
experience.” 


A MODEL GUILLO- 
TINE IN BONE. 

The gruesome yet 

curious little model 

shown in our next 

== photograph was con- 

French prisoners in 

executioner and his assistants 


England. The 


give a life-like appearance to the model, which 


high. We are 


is 634in. in length and 1foin. 
Davis Benn, 


indebted for the photo. to Mr. R. 
of 11, Finsbury Square, E.C. 
A TROUT WITH TWO MOUTHS. 

The extraordinary fish, a photo. of which is sent 
by Mr. P. A. Herivel, of Dayton, Nevada, exhibits 
an extraordinary freak 
of Nature, inasmuch as 
it possesses two distinct 
and perfect mouths, the 
bait having, curiously 
enough, been taken by 
the lower one. The 
photograph was taken in 
the presence of Mr. 
Herivel by Mr. Cann, 

photographer, of Reno, 














THE 


A CLEVER ILLUSION. 

Mr. W. Munkenbeck, of 170, Fawe Park Road, 
Putney, sends an amusing photograph of what really 
looks like a group of three friends. The central 
figure, we are amazed to learn, is not, however, one of 
flesh and blood ; in fact, the black boy on the chair is 
merely a plaster figure! The illusion is uncommonly 
successful, and the modeller of the black boy is to be 
heartily congratulated upon his skill. 


A BULL IN A BEDROOM. 

A bull which had escaped from a Bedford butcher’s 
stable ran into the kitchen of the Star Inn. After a 
time the animal went up a narrow stairway, the stairs 
creaking under his ponderous weight. At the top he 
was met by Mrs. Guest, the wife of the landlord, who 
was about to put her infant to bed. Entering a 
bedroom the bull became frolicsome, and in a few 
moments had smashed up every article of furniture, 
including the bedstead, which was broken in two. 
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The intruder then walked downstairs again and left 
the house without committing further damage. The 


photograph which we reproduce here is the only one 
taken of the scene of this curious exploit, and we are 
enabled to publish it through the courtesy of Mr. 
Donald Lindley, an enterprising photographer, re- 
siding at 99, Tavistock Street, Bedford. 


A PECULIAR CHIMNEY. 
Miss B. LL. Benson, of The Flms. Steeple Claydon, 





Winslow, Bucks, sends the photo. of an extraordinary 

chimney built in the form of a corkscrew. She says: 
**T send a photograph 
of a twisted chimney 
on a house in the town 
of Buckingham, which 
may be of sufficient 
interest to be accepted 
by you for ‘Curiosi 
ties’ in THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE. This 
chimney and the one 
at Hampton Court are 
the only two in exist- 
ence in England with 
the peculiar base as 
shown in the photo- 
graph. The house with 
this peculiar chimney 
is called the Manor 
House, was built in 
1611, and was visited 
by Queen Flizabeth, 
who is stated to have 
slept there. Twisted 
chimneys exist in 
Devonshire also, but 
in that county the bas¢ 
of the chimney 1s 
plain.” 
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The inside measure- 








HOUSE-BUILDING 
AS A HOBBY. 

Near the electric 
tram terminus at 
Geneva may be seen 
. partly-finished villa- 
residence which has 
1 curious history. A 
Russian gentleman 
ind his wife settled 
abot sixteen 
ago. Being 
anxious to adopt a 
hobby, and possessing 
the necessa:y funds, 
they decided on 
house-building as a 
novel form of amuse- 
ment. The house was 
begun and for fifteen 
years the work has 
proceeded, but is not 
yet completed. As will be noticed in our sketch, the 
scaffolding has not yet been taken down and the 
entrance-gates have still to be hung. The erection of 
the building is being achieved by the gentleman and 
his wife, with the assistance of a solitary labourer. The 
** builders” inhabit a room at the rear of the house. 
Mr. C, Jas. Ridout, of Hazlewood, Kirkdale Road, 
Leytonstone, N.E., sends the photo. 


there 


years 


A HOME-MADE BABY-INCUBATOR. 

Dr. H——, of Truro, was presented some years ago 
with a little daughter, who, however, made her entrée 
into the world rather sooner than most babies do. 
Hence the immediate necessity of an incubator in 
which the temperature of the surrounding air might 
always be kept uniform. Dr. H—— is a man of 
action, and in twenty-four hours he had produced 
with the aid of the local carpenter an incubator 
as good in every respect as the most up-to-date 
apparatus. This promptitude of action saved the baby’s 
life, and the home-made incubator is described by Miss 
Dobrée, of Villa Baden, Garmish, Bavaria, as follows. 
She says: ‘*The box is made of inch-thick deal. 


ment is 23in. by 12in, 
and 21in. in height. 
The box is divided 
into two compart- 
ments, the lower one 
being gin. high. This 
lower compartment 
has a flap, as will be 
clearly seen in the 
photograph. This 
flap lifts with a hinge, 
and in the photograph 
is seen open. Hot- 
water jars are seen 
ranged in the lower 
part of the box side 
by side. In the illus- 
tration you only see 
four jars, but by 
rights there should be 
five. The jars should 

be filied with boiling water, one jar being refilled every 

two hours, the hottest jar being always nearest the 

hole at the side of the incubator, where you will 

notice space is left for it. The box, as I have said, 

is divided into two compartments. The division is 

made by a light frame resting on supports inside the 

box. This frame takes in and out, and over it is 

calico strained tightly. The baby, rolled in cotton 

wool, is laid on the strained calico frame, and the 

sliding lid is placed . 

on the box. This 

sliding lid hasglass 

in it. In our ilus- 

tration you see the 

lid propped up 

against the chairs. 

The air comes in 

at the holes which 

you see at the side 

of the box. This 

air, warmed by 

the hot water jars, 

passes into the 

upper compart- 

ment where the 

child lies. The 

impure air escapes 

through the holes 

in the lid. The 

holes in the lid and 

sides of box are 

lin. in diameter. 

The air by means 

of these jars is 

kept at 8odeg. At 

first it was kept 

at 85deg.” 


AN AMUSING 
“ FAKE.” 


The clever peo- 
5 . 

ple shown in this 
snap-shot are all 
happy possessors 
of a good deal of 
humour. They are 
not, as might be 
imagined, all seated on a sextette cycle. ‘The young 
lady in front is sitting on a bicycle—the others crowd- 
ing behind in familiar cycling attitudes—standing on 
an inclined board. Mr. Wm. E. Dunlap, of Niagara 
Falls, sends this contribution. 
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A REMARKABLE 
OSTRICH 

Mr. Arthur Inkers- 
ley, of 508, Mont- 
gomery Street, San 
Francisco, sends 
a very extraordinary 
photograph, together 
with the particulars 
that follow: ‘* One of 
the largest ostrich 
farms in the United 
States is at Jackson- 
ville, in Florida. Here 
are 200 of the gigantic 
birds. The most re- 
markable of them all 
is the one shown in the 
accompanying photo- 
graph, which was sup- 
plied to Mr. Inkersley 
by the courtesy of the 
Florida Ostrich Farm. His name is ‘Oliver W.,’and The allusion in the article to Professor Landouzy 
he has been trained to pull a buggy along the road just | and Drs. Dejerine and Chrétien were reports on 
as a horse would do. He may be seen quite frequently _the Tallermantreatment. The illustration here given 
spe ding along the roads about Jacksonville, and cer- of the Tallerman apparatus should be compared with 
tainly presents a most curious and probably a unique __ those in the previous article. 


sight.” The photo. was taken by Moore, Jacksonville. ea 
A NOVEL SIGN 


BOARD. 

The last photograph 
on this page represents 
what is perhaps the 
most unique sign- 
board in this country. 
The inn to which this 
novel device belongs 
is called ‘* The Three 
Mariners,” and n 
more appropriate ob- 
ject than the shoulder- 
blade of awhale could 
well have been found. 
The original bone, as 

WHO INVENTED THE BAKING CURE? will be seen in the photograph, is hung against the 

In an article which appeared in our September outside wall, and the appropriate letters have been 
issue, under the title of ‘*‘ The Baking Cure,” it was painted upon it in bold characters. Mr. K. Lightfoot, 
stated that this treatment could not yet be obtained of 7, Eastcombe Villas, Blackheath, is the contributor. 
in this country. For the sake of such of our 
readers as desire to try this method of cure 
we are glad to discover that this is not the 
case, and, moreover, that the honour of the 
discovery must be given to an Englishman and 
not to an American. We are informed that the 
local application of superheated dry air was 
invented by Mr. Lewis A. Tallerman in 1893, 
and was first investigated at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and introduced to the medical pro 
fession in a clinical lecture delivered at that 
institution on May 23rd, 1894. It has been in 
use in that hospital ever since. So far from 
being new to this country, it has been adopted 
at Charing Cross, The London, King’s College, 
University College, North-West London, and 
other leading London and provincial hospitals. 
**The Tallerman Treatment,” edited by A. 
Shadwell, M.A., M.B. Oxon, M.R.C.P. 
Lond., containing reports from hospitals and 


a 
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case notes with illustrations of cases before, 
during, and after treatment, from hospitals 
und eminent medical authorities, contains alsu 
reports of the demonstrations given by Mr. 
Tallerman at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society on Nov. 11th, 1896. 











“A LOUD REPORT RANG IN MY EARS.” 


(See page 616.) 





